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Tuis sketch of Lady Chatterton, 
by her second husband, Mr. Der- 
ing, is divided into two parts, the 
first formed of extracts from her 
diary during her first marriage—a 
time in which she associated with 
the wits, poets, and other literary 
characters whose society made 
London a second Paris in the ear- 
lier part of this century; the 
ond written by Mr. Dering, con- 
sisting of an account of her con- 
version tothe Catholic faith—a pro- 
cess that lasted over ten years—and 
of letters on theological subjects 
from Dr. Ullathorne, the Bishop of 
Birmingham. The work is a per- 
sonal record of herself rather than 
a full biography, as the author is 
careful to acknowledge ; her works 
are only mentioned as occupations, 
not analyzed as literary productions, 
and the few quotations from her late 
poems are inserted chiefly because 
they reflect her state of mind at 
the time. Of her second marriage 
only general assertions as to its 
happiness and the mutual sympa- 
thy between husband and wife, and 
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a sketchy indication of their fre- 
quent moves on account of her 
failing health, appear on paper, un- 
til the story of her conversion is 
told; and this, probably, is the only 
event her biographer wished to 
impress on his reader’s «mind, for 
the second part of the book con- 
tains nothing else. Her character 
was singularly pure and her stan-, 
dard high; evil in any shape was 
more than commonly repulsive to 
her, so that she would at once de- 
tect it even when wrapped in its 
most specious or apparently excu- 
sable form, and her delicate con- 
scientiousness was so great as to be- 
come a source of suffering. This 
was a family characteristic, and not 
only had her father suffered from 
it, laboring under “a feeling of self- 
reproach” which had (morbidly, 
there is no doubt of it) twice in- 
duced him to refuse a bishopric 
in the Anglican Church, but her 
great-uncle, B. Letheuillier, had 
been afflicted in the same way, as 
she accidentally discovered through 
an old letter of his, written nearly 
a hundred years before it came into 
her hands, and so like her father 
as regards sentiments and hand- 
1878. 
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writing that, until she came to the 
signature, she had taken for grant- 
ed that it formed part of her father’s 
correspondence. This uncle had 
had but little intercourse with her 
father, to whom he had left the 
family house in London in which 
Lady Chatterton lived many of her 
happiest years both before and after 
her marriage. It was this inherit- 
ed peculiarity, one which attacks 
only exceptional souls, that pre- 
vented her conversion taking place 
earlier; for among other impedi- 
ments created by this excessive 
sensitiveness of conscience was the 
fear of being influenced by a hu- 
man motive, her husband, Mr. Der- 
ing, being already a Catholic. This 
feeling accompanied her through 
life, often causing sadness and low 
spirits, suggesting doubts and ques- 
tions, and checking the develop- 
ment of her feelings in youth, as 
she pathetically says herself when 
she likens her life to that of a late- 
blooming rosebud. 

Lady Chatterton was the only 
‘child of the Rev. Lascelles Ire- 
monger, Prebendary of Winchester, 
and of Harriett Gambier, young- 
est sister of Admiral Lord Gam- 
bier. Another sister of the admi- 
ral married a cousin of Pitt, and 
both she and Harriett Gambier 
having been brought up by Lady 
Middleton, the wife of Sir Charles 
Middleton, afterwards Lord Bar- 
ham, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
a patron of literature and a philan- 
thropist, it followed that Lady 
Chatterton’s earliest associations 
were all connected with things and 
people beyond the average. Bar- 
ham Court, a comfortable, rambling 
Italian villa, whose lawn and grove 
of Spanish chestnuts were its spe- 
cial boasts, but whose beautiful 
situation near the river Medway 
and among the undulating meadows 
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of Kent is in itself adornment 
enough, was, at the time of Miss 
Gambier’s stay there, the resort of 
many celebrated persons. In her 
childhood she remembered Dr. 
Johnson, of whom she told a story 
to this effect: Having left a car- 
pet-bag full of manuscript on a 
chair in the hall, he was groping 
his way down-stairs in the middle 
of the night to recover it when he 
put his hand on the banisters and 
suddenly felt what he thought to 
be the head of a man. Supposing 
it to be a burglar’s, he seized it 
and called out, and when lights 
and help came it was discovered 
that a careless maid had left her 
old mistress’ wig on one of the 
large round knobs of the carved 
oak staircase. 

Wilberforce was a later visitor at 
Barham Court, Lady Middleton 
being an enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic supporter of his theories, 
and it is said that the abolition of 
slavery in the British West Indies 
was first talked over in that house. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was another of 
Lady Middleton’s intimate friends, 
and she herself was an excellent 
portrait-painter. Besides these 
higher associations, the young Gam- 
biers were familiar with the court 
of George III., and the incident 
of the old king powdering his nose 
in his unusual energy when he be- 
stowed on Harriett the conventional 
kiss given to young girls on their pre- 
sentation at court, is amusingly told 
by Lady Chatterton. This was one 
of the last occasions on which the 
old-fashioned minuet was danced 
before royalty, and powder and 
beauty-spots worn. Mrs. Pitt, too, 
was one of the last to cling to the 
fashion of masquerades at private 
houses, and the last given by her 
was distinguished by the presence 
of Mme. de Staél, who had just fled 
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from Parisian censorship. “At 
one moment,” says Lady Chatter- 
ton, “the crowd being excessive, 
Mme. de Staél remarked to my mo- 
ther: ‘Il parait qu’on souffre méme 
ici, de la liberté de la presse.’” * 
Tom Paine was another occasional 
guest of Mrs. Pitt, and one day, 
while breakfasting there, he receiv- 
ed a note from one of the Prince 
Regent’s court (George IV.) to the 
effect that the prince desired to 
know if he, Tom Paine, had been 
bred to the sea. The writer had 
carelessly spelt the word dread, 
whereupon Tom Paine wrote in 
pencil on the cover: 
* No, not bread to the sea, 


But it was bread to me ; 
And —— bad bread it be.” 


A very different visitor, and one 
of the Barham Court set, was Han- 
nah More, of whom Lady Chatter- 
ton’s personal recollection is chiefly 
of the “ peculiarly penetrating ex- 
pression of her black eyes. I was 
not afraid of her, and yet the 
piercing look of those eyes often 
haunted me, and sometimes when 
I felt naughty I fancied that they 
looked with disapproval on me. I 
can therefore understand the great 
influence she exerted in her day— 
an influence for good, I think, so 
far as it came direct from herself.” 
Lady Chatterton was a backward 
child as regards technical know- 
ledge, and her delicate health was 
an adequate reason ; but her educa- 
tion can scarcely be called defec- 
‘ive, as, being an only child, she 
was constantly with her elders and 
in the society of people of note, 
intellectually. Much the same 
sort of teaching formed Mme. 
de Staél as she sat at her work in 
her mother’s drawing-room. At 
eighteen, after one London season, 
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she married Sir William Chatter- 
ton and went to live at his place 
near Cork; but ill health soon 
obliged her to go abroad. At 
Florence she met Mrs. Blackwood, 
afterwards Lady Dufferin, the 
daughter of Sheridan and the sis- 
ter of Mrs. Norton. Florence at 
that time was a unique place, neu- 
tral territory, where the entrée was 
due rather to literary or social than 
to moral merit, but which welcom- 
ed respectability as an additional 
advantage. The most cosmopoli- 
tan and liberal of cities, it found 
prosperity and renown in the con- 
course of foreigners. The ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Blackwood 
was renewed later in London, when 
Lady Chatterton relates an anec- 
dote, told her by that lady, of her 
father, Tom Sheridan, reproaching 
his father one day of being a party 
man. “What do you get by it?” 
said he. “For my part, I think I 
shall put a ticket on my head, ‘ To 
let.’” “Do so, my dear boy,” said 
his father ; “ only add, unfurnished.” 
The son was, on occasions, no less 
ready with an answer, as when 
once threatened by his father that 
he would “ cut him off with a shil- 
ling,” he answered, “Very well, 
sir. By the way, you don’t hap- 
pen to have the shilling in your 
pocket?” whereupon the father 
burst out laughing and forgave him. 

At Tunbridge Wells, in Kent, 
where Mrs. Iremonger was staying 
for her health and Lady Chatterton 
with her, she met the queen, then 
Princess Victoria, very frequently, 
and used to go to sing and play the 
harp with her. The princess had, 
it is said, a remarkably quick ear 
and memory, and could hum over 
correctly any air she had heard 
once only. After this Lady Chat- 
terton’s life in London was identi- 
fied with that of all the most noted 
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and intellectual people of the day; 
she was a constant guest at Rogers’ 
famous breakfasts, with the rare 
privilege of bringing to them any 
one she pleased, and her diary is 
studded with names even then well 
known and since then celebrated: 
Dean Milman, Hallam, Macaulay, 
Wordsworth, Sir David Brewster, 
Lord Brougham—of whose novel, 
Albert Lunel, she and Milman were 
the first, and for years the only, 
readers, as the author suppressed 
the first edition before it had be- 
gun to be sold—Landor, Browning, 
Mrs. Somerville, Moore, Monck- 
ton Milnes (now Lord Houghton), 
Lord Lytton, Sydney Smith, Car- 
lyle, Dickens, Chantrey the sculp- 
tor, Fonblanque and Lockhart the 
reviewers, the beautiful Misses Ber- 
ry, Montalembert, Daniel Webster, 
O'Connell, Joanna Baillie, Miss 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Jame- 
son, Mrs. Norton, Countess Hahn- 
Hahn, and many others too nume- 
rous to name. ‘The first occasion 
of her taking to literature herself 
was her mother’s death and the 
crushing sorrow it caused, driving 
her to continued and steady occu- 
pation as a relief. From a child 
she had been fond of making up 
and dictating stories, but had never 
put pen to paper. Of Landor she 
says after her first interview with 
him, when she sat next to him at 
breakfast without knowing who he 
was: “I have seldom seen the ex- 
pression of ahighly-cultivated mind 
and courteous genius so beautifully 
stamped on any countenance as on 
the Landor of those days. The 
unamiabilities which sometimes 
cause the wits of the day to wound 
the feelings of those around seem- 
ed to be replaced in him by senti- 
ments which touch, elevate, and 
flatter those who listened to him, 
and also tended to place in a good 
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point of view the person or subject 
on which he spoke. He talked a 
great deal, . and he not only 
did not say an ill-natured thing, 
but said something good of every 
one.” The temptation to the con- 
trary for a man whose words are 
watched, waited for, repeated, and 
treasured up as such men’s are is 
too great to be understood by less 
conspicuous people, and that a pro- 
fessed wit should sacrifice such 
chances for the sake of charity is a 
high tribute to him, and the more 
so in proportion as he lives in and 
among “society.” Landor’s say- 
ing as to the frittering effect of 
reading on great minds is worth 
recording: “I shall never be much 
read, still less remembered. I have 
filed away my mind by too much 
reading. Shakspere would never 
have become such an immortal au- 
thor if he had been a great reader, 
and Milton would have produced 
a greater poem if his head had not 
been so full of reading. He has con- 
fused us with his variety.”” Rogers, 
known equally for his bitterness as 
for his cleverness, showed uniform- 
ly his best side to Lady Chatterton, 
who modestly attributes this to her 
deafness, whereas the notorious in- 
fluence of some women’s natures, 
hers among the number, accounts 
for the change to most of their mu- 
tual friends. If society as a whole 
were not the school of suppression 
of one’s best feelings, this influence 
would be more universal; for most 
women desirous of shining have to 
stifle its dictates even as regards 
their own behavior, and so have 
no softening power left for the guic- 
ance of others. Several years later 
Rogers’ last words, as he gazed on 
the sunset “with a look of intense 
hope on his face,” were: “. . . I, too, 
must go very soon and pass through 
a momentary darkness ; but the sun 
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will rise again, and so shall I!” 
And he pointed with his withered 
hand to the east. Of Chantrey a 
pleasant anecdote is told by Lady 
Chatterton, who was at breakfast 
with him at Rogers’ house one day 
when the great sculptor pointed to 
a sideboard and asked his host: 

“Do you remember a poor little 
fat boy, in a common workman’s 
dress, who came one morning, ma- 
ny, many years ago, to take some 
order about that sideboard ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Rogers, “ for I 
thought what a fine head and intel- 
ligent look the poor boy had.” 

“Well, he is the now celebrated 
sculptor, who not only goes to all 
the best houses in London, but 
gives parties that people are so 
good as to call pleasant, where all 
the highest and most intellectual 
people honor him with their pre- 
sence. Can you guess who it is? 
Well,” he added, while his honest 
face beamed with fun, “ that cabi- 
net-maker’s poor little apprentice 
was myself!” 

Macaulay, whom she met fre- 
quently, impressed her, at least so 
far as her diary tells her thoughts, 
chiefly by his historical knowledge 
of all the most celebrated pictures 
in the world, “the different hands 
they had fallen into, the escapes of 
some, the vicissitudes of others— 
some having passed many years 
rolled up at the bottom of a canal 
under the Bridge of Sighs at Ven- 
ice. . I wished that Macaulay’s 
essay on pictures, which lasted all 
dinner-time, could have been pub- 
lished, for it almost surpassed any 
of his best articles in the 2din- 
burgh.”” On another occasion she 
heard him speak on the same sub- 
ject, and she twice mentions that 
at various entertainments he had 
none of the “brilliant flashes of 
silence” which Sydney Smith attri- 
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butes tohim. On being asked as to 
his beliefin Miss Martineau’s alleged 
cures by mesmerism, he said, “ with 
one of his rare smiles,” and paro- 
dying a common English expres- 
sion of incredulousness : “Oh! it’s 
all in my eye and Hetty Marti- 
neau.” At the same large party 
where this occurred a lady told 
Rogers that some friends of hers 
were much disappointed at not 
finding him at home the evening 
she had been asked to dine with 
him. 

“Ah! yes,” said he with a pathe- 
tic look; “I quite forgot that I 
had asked some people to dine 
with me that day, and I went out 
to dinner.” 

“How very unfortunate!” said 
another lady. “And were you not 
horrified when you returned home 
and found that all the party had | 
come and been obliged to go away 
without any dinner?” 

“Well, yes; but though they lost 
their dinner, they had a good story 
against me, which did just as 
well.” 

Just after the publication of Lady 
Chatterton’s first novel, Aunt Do- 
rothy’s Tale, and the “ first bit of 
commendation ” from the Quarter- 
Zy, which “ kept her awake all night 
with joy,” she happened to meet 
the two great critics and reviewers, 
Fonblanque and Lockhart, respec- 
tively of the Examiner and the 
Quarterly, and heard them speak- 
ing in extravagant praise of the 
works of Victor Hugo and Eugéne 
Sue. Upon this she writes in her 
diary : “ It is distressing to see how 
attractive evil is in the world. To 
represent evil principles in a good 
light, and delineate evil passions 
with that nervous vigor which the 
aggressive nature of evil makes 
comparatively easy, is to ensure a 
favorable inclination beforeh:nd. 
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While Fonblanque was talking it 
so happened that Mrs. Jameson 
and Mrs. Gore, authors of various 
excellent novels, passed near us, 
and he said within their hearing: 
‘ How I wish some English author 
could produce something as vigo- 
rous and intensely interesting as 
Notre Dame de Paris! At that 
moment it struck me that he resem- 
bled nothing so much as Retzsch’s 
engraving of Mephistopheles in 
Faust.” 

A very different impression was 
conveyed to her by a Frenchman 
of another stamp from the great 
but baneful novelists whom the 
critic so admired—the Count de 
Montalembert, of whom she says: 
“A slight tinge of melancholy in 
Montalembert, mingled with faith 
and hope, and his evident longing 
for sympathy, render him extreme- 
ly interesting.” French literature 
is too unequally known, and the 
novelists are supposed to be its re- 
presentatives par excellence, whereas 
there is not a greater difference 
between the tone of English and 
French fiction than exists between 
French novelists and French wri- 
ters on solid subjects. The latter 
seem to belong to a different race, 
and yet of their productions, wheth- 
er historical, scientific, religious, or 
philosophical, the world at large is 
obstinately ignorant. Montalem- 
bert is a fair, though perhaps not 
the strongest, example of this school. 
Personally his charm was very great. 
The writer can recollect a visit he 
paid at acountry-house in England 
about twenty years ago, previous to 
a tour made with his hosts and the 
late Lord Dunraven; his manner 
was very frank and hearty, less 
conventionally courteous than one’s 
ideal of French manner, but far 
more satisfactory to English minds; 
in fact, he had all the good points 
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of an Englishman, as he had a 
right to have, his mother being 
English, and he himself having had 
an English education till the age 
of eighteen. Several years later 
we saw him in Paris under sad cir- 
cumstances, his family much dis- 
persed and his health irremediably 
gone; he lay upon the sofa in a 
darkened room, and could hardly 
bear the excitement of seeing even 
an intimate friend for more than a 
few minutes. Lady Chatterton made 
acquaintance with Webster at the 
same time as Montalembert, and 
says of him; “ Webster’s counte- 
nance is benevolent, but his some- 
what self-dependent or self-confi- 
dent expression, though perhaps 
showing more power than the other, 
is to me less attractive, because, as 
Rogers says, it shows that he cares 
less for sympathy and the good 
opinion of others, which makes us 
feel that we can be of less use to 
him.” Joanna Baillie figures among 
the brilliant circle in a way that 
makes the reader wish he had 
known her, “looking so humble, 
unpretending, and full of simplici- 
tye. her new old-fashioned 
dress, too, which could not have been 
worn more than once or twice, yet 
made according to the fashion of 
ten or twelve years ago, and smell- 
ing sweet of the rose-leaves and 
lavender with which it had proba- 
bly been shut up for years, delight- 
ed me, and so did the little old lace 
cap that encircled her peaceful face. 
The calm repose of her manner, 
the cheery and hopeful counte- 
nance, seems to do me good, it was 
so unruffled by the flutter and ex- 
citement of modern times. Har- 
ness, too, described to me her life— 
original, simple, and full of real en- 
joymert.” A very funny. mistake 
of Miss Sedgwick’s is humorously 
told. Having first made acquain- 
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tance with the literary people of the 
day at the breakfasts given by pro- 
minent men, she fancied this was 
the chief meal of English society, 
and when a lady asked her toa 
party at her house, without naming 
the hour, Miss Sedgwick asked at 
what time. 

“Oh! come early, quite early, 
and we shall have a little pleasant 
talk before the others come. I ex- 
pect a very large party, so come 
before nine—come at eight o’clock.” 

Miss Sedgwick thought the Eng- 
lish must be very early risers to 
have a party at that hour, but “ got 
up rather earlier than usual yester- 
day morning, and, after dressing 
with more than usual care, arrived 
at Mrs. M ’s house punctually 
at eight in the morning. She found 
a housemaid coming out of the 
door to wash the steps, and after a 
while a footman appeared, strug- 
gling into his coat and looking at 
the carriage with evident conster- 
nation. 

“Ts this Mrs. M ’s house, and 
does she expect a party so early 
to breakfast ?’ 

“* No, ma’am,’ he replied, ‘ there’s 
no party to breakfast; it is this 
evening that a large party is ex- 
pected.’” 

When Miss Sedgwick came again 
at eight in the evening she and her 
hostess had a merry laugh over her 
mistake. 

The eccentricities of old Lady 
Cork were a standing source of 
amusement to London society, 
and Lady Chatterton tells a few 
amusing anecdotes that happened 
within her own knowledge. We 
are inclined to think that to gain a 
reputation for oddity is perhaps 
the only way of enjoying society, 
for, once gained, it will cover all 
the anomalies which otherwise 
would be ruthlessly trodden down 
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to the dead-level of artificial good 
manners. But it is not every one 
who can snatch this immunity as 
boldly as Lady Cork, who could 
borrow a friend’s carriage without 
asking her for it, and then inno- 
cently suggest that, as the high 
steps did not suit her short legs, 
her friend might have them altered 
for her future use. And not only 
for short distances or periods 
would she thus confiscate a car- 
riage, but for the whole day anda 
long round of visits, leaving the 
owners to walk home or do the best 
they could. Her oddities were 
often useful to her, but then she 
always frankly avowed it. She 
was, for instance, an unblushing 
beggar for invitations, as on one oc- 
casion when she insisted on Lady 
Chatterton getting a card for a ball 
for some country girls, and said 

with her funny smile: 

“Yes, Iam very kind, but then 
I always have some sinister design 
init. I want to go to their coun- 
try place, for I have heard that it 
is a very pleasant house.” 

One morning early she stopped 
at Rogers’ house and made him 
come out to speak with her at the 
carriage. She wanted him to dine 
on a certain day at Mr. Paruther’s. 

“Yes,” said Rogers; “ but why 
doesn’t Mr. Paruther, whom I know 
very well, ask me himself?” 

“ Because I am making up a par- 
ty for him, and I don’t tell him of 
it till I find I can get some pleasant 
people. The S are in town, 
and I want to give them a very 
good dinner-party, because I like 
staying with them in the country. 
But I want men, and everybody is 
so much engaged just now—and I 
must give them the dinner-party 
this week—and it’s such short no- 
tice. By the bye, whose white hat 
is that on your hall-table?” she 
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asked, as her little 
peered into his hall. “That’s not 
your hat. Who have you got with 
you? He is sure to be pleasant or 
you would not have him. Ask 
the white hat to dine with Mr. 
Paruther; go and let me know if 
he can come.” 

“That is Mr. , from York- 
shire, and he knows nobody in Lon- 
don.” 

“Never mind, I will have him; 
he willbe anovelty.” And eventu- 
ally the bewildered Yorkshireman 
went and found the dinner agree- 
able. Lady Chatterton was at 
Rogers’ house a few hours after- 
wards, and was not surprised, when 
she reached her own home, to find 
a note from Lady Cork, pencilled in 
ahurry, and commanding her thus: 
“You are to dine with Mr. Par- 
uther on Friday. It will be a very 
good party.” 

The old lady “ gave very pleasant 
parties at her own house, too, and 
had a peculiar talent for adapting 
the furniture and everything in the 
room to promote real sociability 
and dispel shyness.. Many of the 
chairs were fastened to the floor to 
prevent people pushing them into 
formal circles, or congregating in a 
crowd, or standing about uncom- 
fortably ”; and as long as our civili- 
zation is not equal to preventing 
stiffness and awkwardness in social 
gatherings, this mechanical rebuke 
would form a capital improvement 
in the arrangement of a drawing- 
room. Sometimes when a large 
party has just dispersed the furni- 
ture has got into natural and com- 
fortable positions, but it takes 
nearly the whole evening to arrive 
at this distribution, which, by adopt- 
ing Lady Cork’s remedy, might be 
made permanent. 

The old lady was not the only 
original in Lady Chatterton’s cir- 
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cle, for the latter had an old ser- 
vant who had been sixty years in 
her father’s family, and measured 
his answers at the door rather by 
his knowledge of his mistress’ 
likes and dislikes than by the laws 
of politeness. “He contrives,” 
says the diary, “in some mysteri- 
ous manner to find out the people 
I like most to see, and he has late- 
ly taken to a habit of saying that I 
am at home or not, according to 
his own idea of whether I should 
like to see certain people or not. 
At the end of last week a number 
of pleasant visitors had been let in, 
and we were all talking in great 
glee when the drawing-room door 
was opened, not by a servant, but 
by Sydney Smith himself, who 
walked in unannounced, and, stand- 
ing on the threshold, called out to 
us: ‘Do I look like a bore?” The 
old servant afterwards excused him- 
self by saying that he considered 
the room was crowded enough, and 
that more visitors would tire me.” 
Her experiences of Parisian so- 
ciety were all rose-colored; au- 
thors and artists shine in her re- 
collections by the side of the old 
noblesse of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, of which (the locality) she 
says : “ Far from being gloomy, as it 
is usually called, it has, I think, 
an air of cheerfulness, simplicity, 
and repose. The streets are wid- 
er, straighter, and better built than 
on this side of the river (this, how- 
ever, was before the improvements 
of Napoleon III.), and the houses 
look more dignified and clean.’ 
The coterie of the charming and 
womanly Princess Czartoryski re- 
ceived her eagerly, and Gui¥ot’s 
sister, the Countess de Meulan— 
whose morning costume, of “a thick, 
brown cotton gown and unfashion- 
able bonnet,” made the English 
maid mistake her for “a female” 
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and bid her sit down and wait in 
the ante-room—gave her the entrée 
to both private and official parties 
of the ministry and their friends. 
She says: “ That winter in Paris was 
certainly most pleasant. . .. The 
intellectual society was adorned by 
many rare geniuses—in fact, it was 
a combination of witty and poeti- 
cal-minded persons, such as at that 
time was also to be found in Lon- 
don.” One of the most- curious 
individuals she met, though not so 
generally known as those whose 
names stud her diary, was a cha- 
noinesse of St. Anne, who is said to 
have had a gift of second-sight, and, 
no matter how it is to be account- 
ed for, some of her predictions 
actually came true. But what is 
more remarkable is that Lady 
Chatterton, who disliked the no- 
tion of being told her future, and 
had hoped to escape such marks 
of distinction at her friend’s hands, 
exerted, according to the seer her- 
self, a preventing influence. This 
is what she says of Mme. Marlay : 
“She also said that her power was 
quite involuntary—she could only 
do it when much excited either by 
affection or dislike; and she added, 
as she looked into my eyes with 
that strange penetration: ‘.. . It 
is very strange that, though I love 
you so much, I could never tell 
you anything; and I have always 
felt that you prevented me—that 
you are preventing me now.’ I 
had never told her of my dislike to 
be told, . . . but I had willed strong- 
ly in my own mind that she should 
not.” Though circumstances na- 
turally restricted her to elegant so- 
ciety in Paris, her thoughtful mind 
read the evil signs of the times 
even in a passing sight in the 
sfreets. In December, 1846, she 
says: “ Yesterday I noticed a num- 
ber of men in rusty black sitting 
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and standing about reading the 
newspapers. Their bodies resem- 
bled those of half-dead autumnal 
flies, but, judging by the eager avidi- 
ty with which they swallowed their 
penny-worth of politics, their minds 
were by no means in so quiescent 
or harmless a state. The counte- 
nances of some showed that they 
had been bred and nurtured on po- 
litical dissension. Their hard fea- 
tures were cast in a mould of dis- 
content; the only expression that 
broke the horrible monotony of 
their fixed sullenness was a savage 
glare that blazed up from time to 
time, lighting up their features 
from the volcano of wickedness 
that lurked beneath. I shuddered 
to think what the actions of such 
diabolical-looking spirits would be 
if they were set in motion.” She 
goes on to the reflection that only 
one Power could soften such “ sa- 
tanic natures,” which has been 
since proved by the work done 
among the most  unpromising 
classes by a few devoted priests, or 
“brothers,” whether singly or by 
association. Yet the mass of this 
socialist population continues to 
this day, and no triumphs of either 
order or religion should blind us to 
the fact that there it stands. ‘The 
impressions made upon individual 
members by charity and devoted- 
ness, and those stamped on small 
bodies by the coercion or retribu- 
tion of government, cannot reach 
the core of the huge evil. 

Lady Chatterton’s works were of 
widely various kinds, her novels 
and poems being the best known, 
but others, such as Reflections on 
the History of the Kings of Judah, 
Extracts from Jean Paul, Memo- 
rials, Personal and Historical, of 
Admiral Lord Gambier, and two 
volumes of £xtracts from the 
Works of Plato and those of Aris- 
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totle (for she was a good Greek 
scholar as well as learned in 
Italian and German literature), 
have more solid claims to the re- 
membrance of the few whom her 
style could please. She says her- 
self that, though fairly successful 
and well reviewed, no book of hers 
ever made “a hit,” and Mr. Der- 
ing adds with some truth: “One 
condition of general popularity is 
that the standard of right and 
wrong be lowered to the average 
tone of the multitude. It is true 
that most popular works have de- 
scribed extraordinary acts of hero- 
ism and self-devotion; yet such 
acts do not appeal to the reader 
personally. They are not within 
the range of his daily life, and 
therefore do not tread on his 
self-esteem by reproaching him for 
not doing likewise; whereas a per- 
sistently high tone of thought and 
action in every-day life, which all 
her writings without exception in- 
culcated, has a personal reference 
to us all, and the comparisons it 
suggests are perhaps the more per- 
sonal internally because we have 
to make them for ourselves.” Of 
the mechanism of one of her novels, 
Allanston ; or, The Infidel, she says : 
“I find I have drawn out and built 
upon the inconsistencies of charac- 
ter more than is usually done. 
This, I fear, will appear unnatural 
to the generaliiy of readers, because 
inconsistencies—people acting con- 
trary to their real or supposed 
character—are the last things 
which people discover to be com- 
mon in human nature. Most of us 
try to be blind to our own inconsis- 
tencies, and this, perhaps, makes us 
less aware of the inconsistency of 
others. Besides, it requires a deep 
study of mankind to discover how 
few good men there are who will not 
do a bad action when tempted sore- 
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ly; how few bad men there are who 
will not sometimes do a good ac- 
tion.” She herself was a very clear- 
sighted and discerning person, and 
not-one to use words carelessly 
without sifting their meaning, of 
which the following remarks are a 
proof : 


“A clever book, like a clever-looking 
person, has generally something ow/ré, 
some prominent feature—i.e., defect— 
such as a turn-up nose, small, piercing 
eyes, or an ill-natured mouth. We seldom 
think of saying that a realiy beautiful 
person or face or head shaped according 
to the Grecian model, which after all is 
the most intellectual—we seldom say that 
he or she looks clever. In the same 
way a book or story that is really touch- 
ing or very amusing,* a book that is 
written in such a manner that it makes 
the reader feel what the author intended, 
but which does not draw his attention 
to the mechanism, or show the exact 
mode in which the various emotions are 
produced, will seldom be called a clever 
book. . . . I have observed that when 
people’s higher nature is appealed to by 
a person or a book, the word clever 
does not readily occur to the mind as a 
fitting epithet. To meit always suggests 
the idea of technical dexterity, and a 
sharp application of the means to obtain 
present success.” 


Theessence of popularity-hunting, 
to which dignity as well as morality 
is far more sacrificed now than 
when Lady Chatterton wrote this 
definition, is well described in 
these few words. Her constitu- 
tional dissatisfaction with herself 
is pictured in these lines after a 
visit to Mrs. Somerville: “.. . I 
felt so provoked with myself for 
not having said many things that | 
ought to have said that my plea- 
sure was spoilt. Does any one pass 
half an hour without saying, doing, 
or thinking something wrong or 
leaving something of consequence 
undone?” Her activity of mind is 


* Weare not so sure that ¢4is comes under the 
head of the beautiful and the true. 
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thus expressed: “As we advance 
in life, time flies so fast that it 
seems composed of nothing but 
Mondays.” Andagain: “ Employ- 
ment, duty, effort—these alone 
often make life bearable. I cannot 
endure to do nothing.” And yet 
she felt it to be her duty to be very 
tolerant of the exactions and in- 
terruptions of a society life, seeing 
duties of kindliness in this and an 
occasion for self-denial; for she 
shrank naturally from society, and 
was shy and reserved. She says 
that after a seclusion of a little 
time she dreaded the idea of ever 
seeing any one again, but adds: “ I 
think it neither fair towards society 
nor kind to one’s neighbor to 
carry about a melancholy face and 
a silent tongue.” If one could be 
assured that such self-denial did 
good to others, the example would 
be encouraging; but what is the 
proportion of good done to that 
of the inconvenience suffered? A 
quiet conversation is a different 
thing, and the writer has a person- 
al recollection of Lady Chatterton’s 
kindness to beginners, and a token 
of her interest, in a copy of her 
poem “Leonore,” with her name 
written by herself on the title-page. 
Her method with strangers as well 
as friends is well described in her 
own words: “ The most agreeable 
persons are certainly those who 
have the greatest faith in the good- 
ness of others. By appealing to 
the best feelings of those with 
whom we converse, by giving 
them credit for good qualities, we 
can often call these qualities and 
these good feelings into play.” 
Stuart Mill’s Zssay on Liberty has 
been so effective a book that it is 
worth while to record the impres- 
sion it made upon a woman of 
Lady Chatterton’s stamp. “His 
meaning,” she says, “is unmistak- 
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ably clear—cut out with a chisel. 
I was conscious of a power acting 
upon but not influencing me—a 
kind of mechanical power, able to 
hurt and weary but not persuade. 
It made me feel as if I were chain- 
ed down in the dark centre of the 
earth and bruised between two 
enormous millstones. Yet, after 
all this grinding, I felt lighter, lar- 
ger in mind, more expansive than 
before. My mind seemed to 
bound upwards from beneath the 
hard, miry mass like a bird that 
had escaped from a bird-catcher.” 
Some of these quotations from her 
diary explain the closing words of 
a “ pleasant notice” in the London 
Times in 1843 to this effect: “It 
is, however, as a writer of maxims 
that Lady Chatterton shows the 
greatest talent, and we are con- 
vinced that of reflections concise- 
ly expressed and loosely strung 
together she might make a 
very agreeable volume—a sort of 
good-natured La Rochefoucauld.” 
Speaking of the difficulty of faith 
to those who are accustomed to 
scientific research and dependence 
on their own powers alone, she 
shrewdly remarks—and in these 
days the saying applies to the 
large number of the really unedu- 
cated whom “ popularized” science 
has made arrogant in their borrow- 
ed plumes: “ But is it easier for 
people of less intellectual capaci- 
ty? ‘The devil promises to all who 
will listen to him that their eyes 
shall be opened, and surely the 
promise is at least as flattering 
to the ignorant as to the learn- 
ed.” 

The practical appreciation not 
only of the highest good but of 
the means of reaching it is well 
expressed in these “lines from 
her dramatic poem “Oswald of 
Deira :”’ 
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** Some moments seem to do the work of years, 

To mark the impress of a century 

On human minds and hearts—so full are they 

Of life intensified , of love divine, 

Of all those essences of good required 

To mould and perfect never-dying souls. 

Yet are they oftentimes but the result 

Of time and patience, sorrows over-lived, 

Self-discipline, and hope, and charity, 

And daily should we seek to garner them, 

To cull the truly beautiful and good, 

In other men and in ourselves. Who knows 

How many half- unconscious acts and thoughts, 

The overcoming of some pet desire, 

The vanquishing of some small faults, may give 

Such life to the expression of a face 

That e’en the worst of sinners, looking on ’t, 

Will feel not only shame but penitence, 

And hate the conscious discord in his heart 

Which jars against that perfect harmony ?” 

After several years of ill health 
her first husband, Sir William Chat- 
terton, died in 1855, and in 1859 
she married Edward Heneage Der- 
ing. He reverenced as much as 
he loved her, and in spite of the 
sorrow which her religious difficul- 
ties caused him, and the scruples 
which tormented her for ten years 
after he had, through her influence, 
become a Catholic, they were very 
happy. ‘Three principles, he says, 
ruled her life : “ She always sought 
to know the will of God and do 
it; she always tried to see every- 
thing exactly as it was, without re- 
ference to her own wishes; she 
never turned aside from a difficulty, 
however easily avoided. By acting 
on these three principles she guid- 
ed my aspirations and trained my 
will, thus arming me against the 
two sophistries—the sophistry of 
the mind and the sophistry of the 
heart—through which one has to 
pass in finding one’s way gradually 
out of Protestantism.” Naturally 
Mr. Dering was more impatient for 
her conversion than the bishop of 
Birmingham, to whom she had ad- 
dressed herself in her increasing 
perplexity, and who wisely looked 
upon her delay as a matter of course, 
and invariably said to her husband, 
“Don’t hurry her.” As in the 
course of most conversions, detail- 
ed objections had to be met and 
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certain distinctive doctrines vindi- 
cated one by one; but the bishop 
went tothe root of the matter when 
he wrote: “The way to faith is 
through prayer. Get as near to 
God as you can. Ask him with 
Peter, ‘O Lord! give me faith.’ The 
affair is between God and your 
soul.” And on the subject of faith 
he writes also: 


“ Why does the first hearing of a great 
supernatural truth give us a shock ? Itis 
a blow not to our reason but at our ex- 
perience. . . . The human mind is no 
measure for the Divine mind, nor is hu- 
man reason the test or measure of the 
Divine reason. We have no measure 
or standard in usby which to criticise and 
judge the All-wise mind. . . . His divine 
reason does not contradict our human 
reason, but it transcends all our human 
experience. . . . How can God enter in- 
to a soul that is self-sufficient, that has 
already set up itself as the measure and 
standard of truth, that assumes superi- 
ority in taking the tone of criticism, that 
measures God by self, and his truth and 
operation by our poor experience?” 


The process of conversion is in 
no two souls exactly the same, ex- 
cept in the fact of God’s grace being 
a direct gift to each, which, as a 
key, unlocks the doors that formerly 
seemed so immovable, and even so 
untransparent. ‘Therefore the ad- 
vice of the bishop of Birmingham 
is most valuable when it takes this 
shape: “ Prayer, and prayer with 
the heart open and as near to God 
as it can come, is the way to win 
the grace and gift of faith. Faith 
is a divine light and a divine force 
which God alone can give—a light 
to see its principle, a force to lift 
up the heart and cause it to cleave 
with unwavering adhesion to that 
principle. And what is that princi- 
ple? It is the authority of God, 
the one true voucher of supernatu- 
ral truth.” Lady Chatterton’s hus- 
band once said to her: “It is 
not faith you are searching for— 
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it is sight, which we cannot have in. 


this world. If you had not the 
faith, you would not cling to it as 
you do and have so high an idea 
of it as you have ”; and this sugges- 
tion, he adds, threw a fresh light 
on her position, which she immedi- 
ately saw and acted upon. Later, 
when she was already a Catholic, 
Dr. Ullathorne wrote to her: 


‘*Remember this, for it is all-impor- 
tint: that the greater the reluctance of 
nature to follow our will with enjoyment, 
so long as the will seeks God, the great- 
er is the actual love of the will, by reason 
of its working against the weight of our 
dull, corrupt, and irresponsive animal- 
ity. . . . Remember this also, because it 
touches the root of the question: the 
end of our love of God is not to please 
ourselves but to please God, so long as 
we are in this life of trial. But all that 
sensible sweetness in loving is the 
pleasing ourselves. Nevertheless, God 
sometimes gives us joy in loving him to 
encourage and draw us on.” 

He had just quoted St. Augus- 
tine’s words on this subject: “God 
would have us love him as he de- 
serves before we see him as he is. 
We must love him in faith, without 
the joys of the sense of an over- 
whelming love; love him with the 
appreciative love and cleaving of 
our will, whether our nature swims 
contentedly and pleasurably on with 
our will, or is heavy, dull, and irre- 
sponsive in so far as we have any 
sense of it.” In another part of 
this letter the bishop says: 

“ There is only one point of communi- 
cation between God and us. For, al- 
though he is everywhere, he is not every- 
where tous. ‘There is but one point of 
communication between God and us, 
and that is the centre of our own soul. . . 
The test of love is not feeling but obe- 
dience. ‘Ifyou love me, keep my com- 
mandments.’ Then the love of God de- 
vours our self-love and our susceptive 
sensitiveness.” 

On the inexpediency of judging 
others he writes : 
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“ To form true judgment of any soul we 

must have the sum ofall these elements of 
knowledge before us, We need to know 
the chain of all his lights from beginning 
to end, the chain of all his training, the 
chain of all his providences, the chain of 
all his opportunities, the chain cf all his 
helps and graces, the chain of all his 
acts, thoughts, desires, and motives, and 
the chain of all his temptations. But 
what know we of the interior history of 
any one except ourselves? What, again, 
do we know of the native interior char- 
acter of any soul except our own, or of 
the trials of the body to that soul? . 
We have vast evidence of our own weak- 
ness and sinfulness against light and 
grace; but we cannot judge another ex- 
cept superficially. . . . As far as we can 
have evidence, each one must see, if he 
sees himself in God’s light, that he has 
no reason whatever to think any one 
worse than himself.” 


After her death, which took 
place in February, 1875, less thana 
year after her final conversion, Dr. 
Newman says of Mr. Dering’s loss 
in writing to him: “There are 
wounds of the spirit which never 
close, and are intended in God's 
mercy to bring us nearer to him 
and prevent us leaving him by their 
very perpetuity. Such wounds, 
then, may almost be taken as a 
pledge, or at least as a ground for 
humble trust, that God will give us 
the great gift of perseverance to the 
end.” Another friend, a priest, 
writes: “Her very lingering for a 
time outside the portals of the 
church was owing to the intense 
fear and dread she had of whatever 
appeared to her at the time in the 
least degree contrary to truth and 
holiness.” And the bishop says: 
“Her state of soul must be mea- 
sured by all the intellectual and 
moral ligatures from which she 
had to break, and by all the habits 
of life which she had to reverse, 
and that in her suffering state of 
health.” Her husband, after six- 
teen years’ close companionship, and 
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an interchange of influence which 
brought him “into the church as 
effectually as if she had been con- 
scious of what she was doing,” and 
then worked upon her finally 
through his writings (for she often 
repeated that a book written by 
him, Sherborne; or, The House at the 
Four Ways, helped her into the 
church), says of her character that 
it was like a calm ocean, “ translu- 
cent near the surface, difficult to 
sound in itsdepths. . . . The very 
openness of her disposition was a 
difficulty in the way, for it led peo- 
ple to suppose that they could see 
into her character when they real- 
ly were looking no farther than 
the surface, on which they saw 
something not unlike themselves 
reflected. . . . A beautiful charac- 
ter, complete as a whole and pro- 
portioned in its parts, is often lia- 
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ble to'seem unreal when viewed 
from a distance, because every-day 
experience is an impediment to be- 
lief in its reality. I have myself 
mistaken a beautiful exotic flower 
for one made of wax, because it 
seemed to me to be too beautiful 
to be natural, and because I hap- 
pened to see it where wax flowers 
were more likely to be.” Her truth- 
fulness and single-mindedness make 
of Lady Chatterton a model for 
her sex, and form a higher crown 
for her memory than the undoubt- 
ed breadth of intellect and the inge- 
nious play of fancy that were also 
hers. Of her it may be said that 
she experienced the truth of the 
saying of our Lord: “Seek ye 
therefore first the kingdom of God 
and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 
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TWO MADONNAS. 


Is it in grace maternal she excels 
Only, or sumptuous womanhood mature, 
This Lady of Sultana-like coiffure ? 
Nay, her dark eyes are thought’s divinest wells. 
Nay, on her lips the lilies’ perfume dwells, 
The seal of the angel: doth it not endure 
Immortally here, impressed on none less pure 
Than, in her arms, the child Emmanuel’s ? 


See, not less tender, less to be adored, 
This other Mary: child-eyes wonder-wide 
At her maternity, the mystic bride 
And Mother and meek handmaid of the Lord! 
Murillo’s peasant girl is strangely fair 
By that superb Madonna of the Chair. 





PEARL. 


BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF “‘1za’s sToRY,”’ * 


A SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” ‘* ARE 


YOU MY WIFE?” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ANSWER TO POLLY’S LETTER. 


Broom HoL.Low, Jan. 10, —. 

‘My DEAR Wire: I hoped to be home 
before this. I have been detained here by 
avery unpleasant matter. The will can’t 
be found ; the last one, that is to say, in 
which Darrell named me and mine his 
heirs. An old will, dated fifteen years 
back, and in which he leaves everything 
he could will away to charitable institu- 
tions, has unfortunately turned up, and, 
as it is a legally-executed document, 
properly signed and witnessed, it must 
take effect in case the later one can’t be 
found. We have not left a hole or cor- 
ner that we have not searched, and I be- 
gin to fear that Darrell must have de- 
stroyed it. Jervis felt sure he had from 
the moment the document was not found 
in a drawer where Darrell always kept it, 
and where he locked it up in Jervis’ pre- 
sence with the remark : ‘ When it is want- 
ed you will know where tolook forit. I 
always keep it here.’ It was in a long- 
ish tin box, that fastened with a pecu- 
liar lock that nobody but Darrell could 
open ; he showed Jervis how to do it. 
This box we can't find. Jervis says that 
Darrell must have destroyed the will 
when he heard about that bill. Jervis 
is convinced he had heard of it, as, in- 
deed, the letter he was in the act of writ- 
ing seems to leave no doubt of; and it 
was just the vindictive, merciless thing 
I would have expected from him, know- 
ing the man he was. He never forgave 
a man for losing money. There never 
was a more selfish man than Darrell. I 
don’t want to be hard on him now that 
he is gone, but if he has done this he 
deserves a heavier punishment than I 
will call down on him. But I don't 
quite despair yet. We have sent for a 
couple of detectives to come and search 
the house, and until they have given it 
up I won’t. We have no clue as to who 
can have informed Darrell of the catas- 
trophe about the bill; he received very 


few letters, and it was his habit to de- 
stroy them as soon as he read them. 
His old butler says that the morning of 
his death he received one that seemed 
to disturb him a good deal. Baggs was 
present when he opened it at breakfast 
time, and he says his master struck the 
table and gave vent to angry exclama- 
tions under his breath. This, taken with 
the tone of the letter begun to me and 
the disappearance of the will, seems pret- 
ty conclusive. Who the scoundrel is 
that has ruined us by his meddling I 
have no means of finding out ; the one 
thing I know is that if the new will don’t 
turn up we are considerably worse off 
than we were a week ago, for we have 
now nothing to look for in the future. 
“ Your affectionate husband, 
“ HuGH REDACRE.” 


“What is it, mamma?” asked 
both the girls, who had _ been 
watching their mother’s face while 
she read this letter. 

“My darlings, it is a—an acci- 
dent that has occurred at the Hol- 
low; but, please God, it will be all 
right—I feel sure it will,” said 
Alice, speaking calmly; but her 
sudden paleness and the tremor of 
her lips belied the words. 

The two girls went up to her, 
one on either side, caressing her 
tenderly. 

“Tell us what it is, mamma. 
May we read the letter?” said Pol- 
ly. Alice let her take it. 

“ Read it aloud, dear,” she said. 
“T hardly know what he says; it 
rather confused me.” 

“Do you read it,” said Polly, 
handing it to Pearl. 
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Pearl read it in a clear voice, 
that grew excited and rapid as she 
went on, hoping and dreading to 
find some definite information in 
every succeeding line. When she 
had finished the last words of the 
letter a cry rang through the room 
that was heard all over the house; 
Polly had flung herself on the 
ground and lay as if she had 
been struck dead. 

The servants rushed in; Mrs. 
Monteagle hurried down-stairs. The 
doctor was sent for. Nearly an 
hour elapsed before Polly gave any 
signs of returning consciousness. 
Her mother was in an agony of 
distress ; the child had never faint- 
ed in her life but that once, a few 
days ago, on hearing Mr. Jervis’ 
letter read, and the swoon then had 
only lasted some ten minutes. The 


doctor, however, assured her there 
was nothing to be frightened at; 


but he advised everybody to leave 
the room except Pearl. 

“Tt will frighten her to see a 
crowd about her when she opens her 
eyes,” he said, “ and there is nothing 
to be done now but to go on chafing 
her temples with cold water.” 

The mother obeyed him with that 
touching docility that sprang not 
from any weakness of will but 
from a sort of child-like trust in 
others, a ready unselfishness to 
surrender her own feelings to their 
judgment. She was terribly agi- 
tated. ‘The shock of Colonel Red- 
acre’s letter had been forgotten in 
the greater terror about her child ; 
but now that she was reassured 
concerning Polly, the contents of 
the letter came back and took ven- 
geance for the momentary forget- 
fulness. 

“Read this; this is what has 
done it,”’ she said, handing the let- 
ter to Mrs. Monteagle. 

Pearl, meantime, was watching 


Pearl. 


anxiously by Polly’s side, watching 
the death-like face, beautiful and 
still as a piece of sculpture, so pure 
and chiselled, so transparently 
white ; the full lips, with their deli- 
cate curves, were parted and mo- 
tionless as alabaster; the long, 
black lashes lay softly curled on 
the ivory cheek. Not the faintest 
sign of life was perceptible in the 
prostrate form as Pearl gazed on 
it. Would she never awake? At 
last a sigh swelled the burdened 
breast, the white lids quivered, and 
Polly opened her eyes and looked 
round her withghe blank gaze of 
awakening consciousness. 

“My darling!” whispered Pearl, 
kissing her gently. Polly looked 
all round the room, and then drew 
her sister down to her. “Do you 
know who did it?” she whispered. 
“It was I. Papa will kill me.” 

“Hush! He shall never know 
it.” 

“You 
him ?” 

“T will never tell anyone. Only 
be good, Polly, and help mamma 
and all of us to bear it. Will you 
promise me ?” 

“O Pearl, 


mean you won't tell 


Pearl! why don't 
you hate me? Why don’t you kill 
me? I have brought ruin on us 
all, and all because I 
listen to you.” 

She sat up and began to sob pas- 
sionately and wring her hands. 
Pearl sat down on the edge of 
the sofa and took her in her 
arms, rocking her to and fro like a 
baby. Their mother found them 
so when she came in. 

“We had better put her to bed, 
mamma,” said Pearl. “She has 
had a great shock; an hour’s sleep 
would rest her better than 
thing.” 

Polly made no resistance; slic 
seemed quite broken, ahd let Pear! 


would not 


any- 
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lead her to her room and put her 
to bed like a baby. 

Then Pearl came back to the 
study, where her mother was talk- 
ing over the dreadful news with 
Mrs. Monteagle. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” 
said that lady. “TI feel as sure the 
right will will be found as that I 
am sitting here. It is preposter- 
ous to suppose he destroyed it, 
and for such a reason.” 

But Alice shook her head. 

“Hugh knows him, and he al- 
ways said that he was just the man 
to do it. I have heard him say 
over and over again: ‘ Darrell 
would leave his money to pay off 
the national debt rather than leave 
it to me if he knew I had debts to 
pay.’ He despised people who had 
debts and people who lost their 
money. He was a very odd man.” 

“He was mad—as mad as a hat- 
ter. This will must be broken if 
the other can’t be found,” said 
Mrs. Monteagle. 

“T don’t fancy there would be a 
chance of breaking it; Mr. Jervis, 
who is a lawyer, would be sure to 
have suggested that if he saw any 
grounds for attempting it. After 
all we are only now just where we 
were a week ago; we have lost our 
fortune, and for some ten years or 
so we will have to rough it, to eat 
mad cow, as the French say,” said 
Alice, with that smile of hers that 
was so heartrending in its sweet- 
ness; and she drew Pearl closer to 
her. 

“I dare say mad cow is not such 
a bad thing, either, when it is 
properly cooked,” said Pearl. “If 
we only knew it, perhaps we often 
eat it and call it filet au madére.” 

“You and I must take the cook- 
ing in hand, dear,” said Alice, 
stroking the glossy head that was 
nestling on her shoulder. “If we 
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can but persuade your father to be- 
lieve in our filets au madére! I 
wish he were back with us. I see 
no good in his staying on at the 
Hollow with Mr. Jervis and the de- 
tectives; the excitement and disap- 
pointment will make him quite 
ill.” 

“Was there ever a wife like you 
in this world, I wonder?” said Mrs, 
Monteagle. 

Alice laughed softly. 
of better ones, I hope.” 

“One thing I know,” said Pearl : 
“there never was a mother like 
her in this world before.” 

“You are a nice pair,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle, pretending to laugh; 
but she felt nearer crying, and 
both of them knew it. 

“Tf, supposing—I only put it 
as a possibility—that the right will 
does not turn up and that the old 
one holds, the Hollow still comes 
to you, does it not ?” she said pre- 
sently. 

“Ves; it is entailed,” said Alice. 

“Then you will be able to live 
there rent free; there is always 
that coming out of it.” 

“We could not keep it up,” said 
Alice. “I have never seen the 
place myself, but I know it is a 
large house and requires a number 
of servants to keep it in order; we 
never could afford to live there 
now.” 

“You might let it, then, for a 
good rent.” 

“T thought of that. But I doubt 
whether Hugh would consent to 
let it; he has a kind of reverence 
for the old place, has he not, 
dear?” This was to Pearl. 

“Stuff! Nonsense!” snapped 
Mrs. Monteagle. “I hope he has 
more reverence for the comfort 
and respectability of his wife and 
children than for an old house.” 

“Tt must be a lovely old house,” 


“ Plenty 
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said Pearl. “ Have you never seen 
the drawing we have of it? It is 
in mamma’s bed-room; I will run 
and fetch it.” 

It certainly did look a lovely old 
house: a many-gabled, red brick 
house, as picturesque and romantic 
as irregularity and every caprice 
of individual taste and variety of 
style in architecture could make it ; 
the walls were thickly covered with 
ivy in some parts, and lightly fes- 
tooned with lichens and painted 
with mosses in others; there was an 
old Norman gate at one entrance ; 
there was a tower with mullioned 
windows at another; all along the 
south side there ran an airy veran- 
da where millions of white roses 
laughed up at the sun in summer 
time. It had but one story, the 
sitting-rooms being all on the 
ground floor, and the bed-rooms 
over them. It was a large house, 
as Mrs. Redacre said. 

“You see it covers a good bit of 
ground,” said Pearl, holding the 
water-color drawing at arm’s length 
on her knee for Mrs. Monteagle to 
look at; and she proceeded to ex- 
plain the distribution of the rooms, 
as her father had done to them all 
scores of times. 

“It looks like a place where one 
might be very happy, doés it not ?” 
said Mrs. Redacree “I wish we 
could have lived there ; but it is out 
of the question, you see.” 

“It is larger than I thought,” re- 
plied her friend; “and is there 
much of a park ?” 

“ There is a good bit of ground 
about it, and such fine old timber! 
But that, again, takes an outlay and 
brings in nothing.” 

“ There are gardens, I suppose? 
—a kitchen garden ?” 

“Oh! yes, a splendid one, as 
Hugh remembers it; but I dare 
say the dean let it fall into neglect. 
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He never saw anybody; never en- 
tertained ; he lived like a hermit, 
so he would not have cared to 
keep up things in a large way. 
Hugh has not said a word about 
how the place looks, whether it is 
much out of repair or not; he has 
been anxious and worried evidently 
from the moment of his arrival 
there, poor fellow !” 

“If it is in tolerable order I 
fancy you could easily find a good 
tenant for it,” said Mrs. Montea- 
gle. “There is plenty of shooting 
and hunting in the neighborhood, 
is there not ?” 

“I believe so; there is plenty of 
fishing, I know, for the river runs 
through the grounds, and Hugh, 
as a boy, used to catch lots of fish 
there. Poor fellow! he was look- 
ing forward to landing the trout 
again on the old spot; he was talk- 
ing about it so happily the other 
morning!” 

“Well, don’t let us despair yet,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle; “he may 
land his trout there sooner than 
you think. There is no use in 
saying anything about this letter of 
his for the present, is there? We 
may as weil wait till we hear again.” 

“Yes,” said Pearl; “the will 
may turn up after all. Those de- 
tectives are so clever ; if it is in ex- 
istence they are sure to find it.” 

“Just so, if it is in existence,” 
said her mother. “ Meantime we 
need not worry our friends use- 
lessly. We have been giving them 
a great deal to bear lately with all 
these surprises. Let us hope the 
last may be still the pleasant one.” 

But Alice sighed heavily as she 
uttered this cheerful remark; in 
spite of her wish to hope, she felt 
powerless to do so, 

Another week passed in anxious 
watching for the daily post, in 
breathless panics when a loud ring 
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came at an unusual hour; for Col. 
Redacre had promised to telegraph 
at once if the missing will were 
found. At last he returned him- 
self, looking very haggard and 
tired, and his temper suffering se- 
verely from recent anxiety and the 
effect of the damp country air on 
Balaklava. 

“ And there is no redress, dear ?” 
said Alice, when they were all 
gathered round him in his study ; 
“there is no possibility of setting 
aside the old will, even partially?” 

“Not the least; it is a perfectly 
legal, valid instrument. He was in 
a sound mind when he made it— 
that is, as far as Darrell ever was in 
a sound mind; I always believed 
he was as mad as a hatter.” 

“ How has he left the money ?” 
inquired Alice. 

“Tt is to be invested in the three 
per cents.—that is to say, it is to re- 
main where it has been these forty 
years (proof positive that the man 
was not sane)—and the interest is 
to be devoted to the deaf and dumb 
asylum at X , to the idiot asy- 
lum at V: , and to the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in the South Sea 
Islands. The only sane clause in 
it is one where he bequeaths a 
year’s wages and £ 100 each to his 
servants.” 

“What an extraordinary will to 
make!” said Pearl. “I never 
knew he was such a pious man, 
papa.” 

“Darrell? An irreligious dog 
asever lived! If I had been asked 
my opinion I should have said 
Darrell believed neither in God 
nor devil. If he had he would 
have known his duty better than to 
rob his own kith and kin in favor 
of idiots and savages. If it were 
in any other country in the world, 
that will would not hold for five 
minutes ; it is as clear as daylight 
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the man was stark, staring mad 
when he made it.” 

“Then, papa, why should not we 
dispute the will?” inquired Pearl. 

“Why? I will tell you why: be- 
cause the law in England is made 
to protect fools and madmen and 
knaves against honest men of 
sound mind. The lawis asham and 
a swindle; that is why!” 

Mrs. Redacre knew that when 
Hugh began on the iniquities of 
law or governments there was no 
reason why he should ever come 
to an end, and she dreaded his 
lashing himself into a rage about 
things in this way—it was such 
waste of energy. 

“Dearest,” she said, before he 
had gained breath to ride off again, 
“did nothing turn up to give a 
clue to who it was that wrote to 
Darrell about that unfortunate 
business ?” 

“Nothing. What the deuce 
does it signify who did it? The 
mischief is done, and no amount of 
cursing the. man who did it will 
undo it.” 

“That may not have had any- 
thing to do with it, papa,” said 
Pearl; “it seems absurd to suppose 
it had. Cousin Darrell might have 
been very angry, but he surely 
would not have punished us all as 
if we had done something wicked, 
something to disgrace him. You 
used to say he was so conscientious, 
so strict in doing whatever he 
thought his duty.” 

“That is just it—whatever he 
thought his duty; but he had the 
most extraordinary notions about 
duty of any man I ever knew. He 
had a craze for dogs, and he was 
going to build a hospital for mad 
dogs at one time; the dogs were to 
be kept there until they died, and 
their disease was to be made a 
subject of special scientific study 
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by eminent physicians. Jervis only 
dissuaded him from building the 
house by assuring him that he never 
would get man or dog to enter it, 
and that, ten to one, the eminent 
physicians would pronounce him 
mad himself and get him locked 
up in a lunatic asylum.” 

While this conversation went on 
Polly sat perfectly silent, her hands 
locked together on her knees. 
When the fatal letter was alluded 
to her color came and went and 
her lips twitched nervously; but 
no one noticed this except Pearl. 
Colonel Redacre’s eyes were resting 
on her, and the picture of pathetic 
misery, so young and so lovely, 
smote him with a sharp, sudden 
pain; he laid his hand on Polly’s 
head and tenderly stroked the 
glossy golden hair. She looked up 


at him, and then flung herself on 
his breast, sobbing passionately. 


“The child is so sensitive ; it 
breaks one’s heart to see how she 
feels all our trouble,” he said to 
Alice when Polly had left the room. 
“ We must bear up at any cost be- 
fore her. Pearl, you must not give 
way in your sister’s presence; you 
are strong and better fitted to rough 
it than she is, poor child! You 
must make it as light to her as pos- 
sible.” 

“Yes, papa, I will,” said Pearl. 


The worst had been faced and 
was now over. Arrangements had 
been made to meet the tremendous 
liabilities he had incurred, and 
Colonel Redacre was now free to en- 
ter with his family on their altered 
life. 

The choice of a new home was 
the subject that engrossed their 
thoughts above every other. Many 
plans were discussed, many places 
suggested as offering the essential 
conditions, but Colonel Redacre 
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could not make up his mind to any- 
thing. He hated to leave Paris, and 
he hated still more to remain there 
and settle down in poverty amongst 
people who had known him in af- 
fluence. There were so many 
things to be considered, and the 
scope of possibilities was so limited, 
that it was very hard to arrive at 
any conclusion. 

“Suppose we went to Germany, 
papa?” said. Pearl. “ People live 
for nothing in some of the small 
towns there, they say, and there is 
delightful society to be had every- 
where in Germany.” 

“ My experience of life is that 
there is nothing delightful to be 
had in any country without money,” 
said the colonel, “and to go to a 
distance and break new ground 
would hardly pay at our time of 
life; your mother would never like 
it. Would you, Alice?” 

Alice made no answer. She had 
been ruminating a plan that was 
beginning to take definite shape in 
her mind as every fresh one pro- 
posed by the others was examined 
and dismissed. 

“But, papa,” continued Pearl, 
“wherever we go now, if we leave 
Paris we shall be breaking new 
ground. And then Germany 
would be such a good place for the 
boys’ education; the universities 
are so good there and so cheap. | 
don’t see how they are to be edu- 
cated in England now; we can’t 
keep them at Eton, and we can’t 
keep a tutor for them.” 

“No, unless we had them home, 
and that I turned tutor myself for 
a couple of years,” said her, father. 
“ My classics have grown pretty rus- 
ty, but I dare say I could rub them 
up soon; I used to be rather strong 
in that line.” He spoke half in 
jest; but Alice dropped her work 
and looked up suddenly. 
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“Dearest, I have been turning 
that very thought in-my mind!” 
she cried, almost joyfully. “If you 
really would take the two boys in 
hand, I have a plan in my head 
that might be practicable.” 

“Let us hear it,” said her hus- 
band. , 

“Why should we not go and live 
at the Hollow? You love the old 
place; we should have fine air, a 
delightful house, plenty of vegeta- 
bles and fruit, and many compensa- 
tions that you would be debarred 
from in a town. We could have 
the boys home, and you would go 
on with their studies until they 
were ready for Woolwich, and then 
we have influence to help them on 
in that direction. What do you 
say ?” 

The two girls waited breathless- 
ly for their father’s answer. 

“What should we have to keep 
up the Hollow? My half-pay ?” 

“We should not want any keep- 
ing of it up; we would manage 
without servants altogether. The 
cooking and housework the girls 
and I would divide between us, 
the boys would lend their share of 
help, and I promise you we should 
make you as comfortable as if you 
had an establishment ex rég/e.” 

“O papa! it would be delight- 
ful,” cried Pearl, and she clasped 
her hands and was all excitement. 

“I would be parlor-maid and 
dressmaker to all the family,” said 
Polly, “even to the boys; you should 
have no tailors’ or milliners’ bills 
to pay, papa, except your own. I 
think it is a beautiful plan, mam- 
ma, and so much nicer than having 
to poke in a miserable apartment 
here in Paris, or else go off to some 
horrid strange place.” 

Colonel Redacre evidently did 
not tnink the proposal too unrea- 
sonable to be considered. He was 
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taken aback at first by the boldness 
of it, but he remarked presently in 
a meditative way: 

“The house is a great deal big- 
ger than you have any idea of? the 
sitting-rooms are double the size of 
these, and there are four of them.” 

“We need not use them all,” 
said Alice; “a drawing and dining 
room are all that we should want. 
From what you say of the house, it 
strikes me one might live there 
without servants more easily than in 
apartments; and if we stay here 
we shall barely be able to keepa 
bonne a tout faire.” 

“It zs a very snug house to live 
in,” said the colonel. “ Jervis made 
the remark to.me,when we were 
going over it, that there was every 
contrivance under the sun for sav- 
ing servants trouble; I remember 
he also made. the remark that one 
might almost dispense with ser- 
vants altogetherthere. Thestrange 
thing is that Darrell should have 
spent so much money on convenien- 
ces of that sort, and let the place 
go to rack and ruin for want of 
fresh paint. He actually put ina 
lift to save the servants the trouble 
of carrying up coals to his bed- 
room; and he laid down hot and 
cold water pipes on the bed-room 
floor to spare the lazy dogs the 
fatigue of taking up water. Nice 
lot they would have been, the five 
of them, for you to take in hand! 
They are hanging about the place 
still, it seems, in hopes that we will 
be persuaded to take them yet. 
Jervis is a discreet fellow; he has 
said nothing to any one about our 
circumstances, and the neighbor- 
hood are anxiously looking out for 
the arrival of the new family.” 

“The neighborhood won’t gain 
much when it does arrive,” said 
Alice, laughing; “our entertain- 
ments won’t add much to the coun- 
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ty resources. Hugh,” she contin- 
ued, after a moment’s reflection, 
“suppose I were to run over and 
examine the place, and see whether 
this scheme of mine is practicable ? 
The journey is not much, and we 
could not come to any decision 
until I saw with my own eyes what 
we were committing ourselves to.” 

This proposal was met with vio- 
lent protests at first; it was impos- 
sible for her to undertake the 
fatigue; impossible for her to go 
alone, etc. But Mrs. Redacre 
quietly set aside every objection ; 
she felt no fear as to the fatigue, 
and she wanted no one to accom- 
pany her; the gardener and his 
wife were still at Broom Hollow, 
and would do all that was neces- 
sary in the way of attendance. 
The colonel urged that she should 
take her maid, a faithful woman, 
who lingered on in their service, 
unable to apprehend the fact that 
her mistress had come down in 
the world to the extent of having 


to do without a maid; but Alice’ 


ridiculed this as absurd, and finally 
carried her point, and two days 
later set out to investigate Broom 
Hollow. 

The county had been busy, 
meantime, in conjecturing who the 
new people were and what they 
would be like. Nothing wasknown 
of them, except that they were 
cousins of Mad Darrell, as the 
dean had been called, and that 
their name was Redacre; but this 
said nothing to the county, for the 
colonel had taken the name on his 
marriage, a condition attached to 
his wife’s fortune, and the few still 
living in the neighborhood who 
might have remembered him as a 
boy did not identify him with the 
heir of Dean Darrell. 

But those who took the deepest 
interest in the character and con- 
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cerns of the new-comers were the 
dean’s late servants and trades- 
people. Were they a numerous 
family, and were they rich, and did 
they live like real gentlefolk ? Did 
they, in fact, run long bills, and pay 
without looking into items? It 
made all the difference whether 
Mrs. Redacre was a real lady, who 
kept her place and left housekeep- 
ing to a housekeeper, or whether 
she dealt with these vulgar matters 
herself. Then was the colonel on 
half-pay, or retired altogether from 
the service? “There is no more 
pitiful customer than yotir half-pay 
officer,” observed the butcher ; and 
this opinion was echoed in chorus 
by the whole tribe of his respect- 
able fellow-tradesmen. 

The servants of the dean could 
throw no light on matters. Colo- 
nel Redacre’s valet had kept proud- 
ly aloof, and gave no information 
of any sort concerning the family, 
while at the Hollow with his mas- 
ter. “A fellow who gave himself 
a deal more airs than a gentleman,” 
was the character he left behind 
him. But this, as far as it went, 
told well for the family. Baggs, 
the dean’s old butler, said he had 
never known a man so hard to 
please in his meals as this Frenchi- 
fied valet; he never found anything 
good enough, but turned up his 
nose at everything and everybody. 
“One sees he is a man accustomed 
to the best,” was Baggs’ remark. 
This was all the trades-people had 
to build upon; but it was a good 
foundation when you came to look 
at it. Half-pay officers, as a rule, 
do not keep valets, and a fine valet 
of this class does not stay in a 
place unless he is properly appre- 
ciated—i.e., well paid, lightly work- 
ed, and fed on the fat of the land. 
That the colonel kept horses Baggs 
also suspected, for the valet asked 
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to see the stables the day after their 
atrival, and evinced contemptuous 
surprise on being told there were 
no horses in them. 

“T thought you called that old 
fellow the coachman,” he remark- 
ed, pointing with his thumb to- 
wards the veteran who had driven 
the dean in his youth, and still re- 
mained in his service, pottering 
about the garden. 

“So he ware; but the dean he 
sold his ’osses, the two as didn’t 
die, twenty years ago; but the old 
coach and the dog-cart and the 
pony carriage be there in the coach- 
house. Gullet was a first-rate whip, 
I can tell you, sir; if your gentle- 
man wanted a coachman he might 
do worse than take him on. I sup- 
pose he wouldn’t be minded to ?” 

“T rather think not,” was the 
sententious reply, and Baggs did 
not venture to ask for explana- 


tions ; it might be that the colonel 
had a fine coachman of his own, or 
it might be that he did not mean 
to keep one. 

It was a cold, damp day when 
the 3.30 train stopped at Lamford 
and a lady alighted at the pretty 


station. There was no mistaking 
her for anything but a lady, al- 
though appearances were against 
her: she had no servant, no lug- 
gage but a small portmanteau that 
a lady might carry, and she wore a 
plain black waterproof that covered 
her dress completely. The station- 
master knew she belonged to nei- 
ther of “the families ” hereabout, 
and she could not be going to stay 
with them, for both were absent 
just now. Still, he saw at once 
that she was a lady, and touched 
his hat when she came forward to 
speak to him. 

“Can I have a porter to carry 
my portmanteau ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Here, Tomkins! 
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take this lady’s portmanteau, will 
you? Where to, ma’am?” 

“To Broom Hollow. It is quite 
close, is it not?” 

“Well,- ma’am, that is as one 
looks at it. I should not say you 
would find it quite close ; it will be 
a good step for you to foot. But 
there is a fly ready to hand; if you 
like, I can have it up in five min- 
utes.” 

“ How far is it to the Hollow?” 

“You won’t do it under twenty 
minutes, ma’am ; it’s up-hill most of 
the way.” 

“Thank you; I will walk,” said 
Mrs. Redacre, after glancing at the 
sky and then down at her boots. 
And she set out bravely under her 
small umbrella, the porter leading 
the way. 

“That is the ’ousekeeper of the 
new family at the ’Ollow,” remark- 
ed the station-master to Mr. Clack, 
the postman, as he crossed the line 
to the ticket-office; “and an un- 
common nice person she is. I mis- 
took her for a lady.” 

The walk to the Hollow was 
not pleasant. Everything about it 
seemed to Alice typical of the new 
life that had begun for her. It 
was up-hill, as the man had said, 
and the road was slippery from the 
rain, that had come after several 
days’ hard frost; it was not falling 
in a heavy downpour, but a cold, 
drizzling mist, that pricked her face 
with ice-pins as the wind blew it 
under her umbrella. There were no 
pleasant fellow-travellers to cheer 
the dreary walk ; people who toil on 
foot in the rain and the sleet most- 
ly have to doit alone. There were 
no merry welcomes waiting at the 
journey’s end; there is an east wind 
about poverty that keeps every- 
body but poor people aloof. Alice 
had been brave and cheerful, al- 
most elated, from the time she 
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started on her expedition until she 
set out on this solitary walk up the 
hill to Broom Hollow ; but her cour- 
age melted away rapidly during this 
last stage of the journey. All the 
world seemed bereft of sunshine; 
life seemed doomed to perpetual 
drizzle and east wind as she trudg- 
ed on and on after the porter tramp- 
ing ahead with her portmanteau on 
his shoulder. She had not thought 
of being tired before, but now it 
occurred to her that she was utterly 
worn out with bodily fatigue, and 
she would gladly have paid the half- 
crown for the fly to be borne over 
the rest of the road. She had eaten 
very little since she left home, and 
this also was telling on her, though 
she did not think of it. Nothing 
was more surprising to herself than 
that she should have had the phy- 
sical strength to undertake the jour- 
ney at all, and under circumstances 
so calculated to increase the trial ; 
but her health had never fallen back 
since that sudden rally after the 
first shock about the bill. 

“There be the ’Ollow, ma’am,” 
said the porter, as a break in the 
ground brought the old place in 
view. 

Alice could not refrain from an 
exclamation of delight and surprise. 
The rain had ceased; the clouds 
suddenly drifted away, and the sun 
shone out in a bright, long beam 
that fell upon the old ivy-clad 
house, touching the red bricks and 
the wet ivy with a light that 
glorified them as only the kiss of 
the western sun can glorify. It 
stood out against the pale, clear 
winter sky, a house bifilt of topaz 
and emerald, with brave wreaths of 
sapphire smoke curling up from one 
solid stack of chimneys that told 
ofa warm hearth under the slant- 
ing red roof. 

“ What a dear, lovely old place 
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itis! No wonder Hugh longed to 
come and live in it!” said Alice, 
as she stood and looked from the 
top of the hill down into the hol- 
low where it nestled, sheltered and 
calm and strong. 

The rest of the road seemed only 
a step till she reached the park 
gate. “That is Wynmere Hall, is 
it not ?” she said to the porter, as 
he held the gate open for her. 

“Yes, ma’am, it be; and that big 
‘ouse away there to the left is 
Squire Barlow’s place—the Oaks 
they call it. He be away now, and 
Lady Wynmere too.” 

‘“Those are the only houses in 
the immediate neighborhood, I be- 
lieve ?” said Alice. 

“ Yes, ma’am, they be; there be 
small ’ouses about, but no gentle- 
man’s place but them and the ‘Ollow 
within twelve miles round. It’s as 
pretty a place as any in the county, 


the ’Ollow is, ma’am,” said the por- 


ter complacently. “I hope the 
family as it belongs to now will soon 
be comin’ to settle ’ere.” 

“I hope so,” said Alice. 

They were at the house now, and 
a great mastiff having given timely 
notice of their approach, the gar- 
dener’s wife was at the door to 
meet them. She had not had as 
large an experience of life as the 
station-master; but, narrow as it 
was, it had taught her to recognize 
a lady even under the disguise of 
shabby circumstances. She point- 
ed to the porter to take his burden 
round to the back door, and drop- 
ped a curtsy as Alice approached. 

“Good-morning. I am Mrs. 
Redacre; you saw my husband, 
Colonel Redacre, here, did you 
not ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Please to walk in, 
ma’am ; I wish I had known you were 
coming, ma’am, and I would have 
made the place a bit welcome like. 
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You won’t find the rooms ready, 
ma’am ; but if you would be so kind 
as to wait awhile, I won’t be long 
lighting a fire in the library, ma’am.” 

“Would you mind my coming 
into the kitchen ?” said Alice, asthe 
woman took off her wet waterproof 
and hung it up in the hall—asquare, 
old-fashioned hall, not too large for 
comfort, and large enough to give 
a character of roominess to the 
house at once. 

“T should be too proud, ma’am, if 
you would step in and sit by the 
kitchen fire a minute,” said the 
woman cordially. ‘“ You must be 
cold this wet day, ma’am; and may 
be you will like a cup o’ tea? 
I'll make it ready in no time.” 

“Ves; I should like that of all 
things,” said Alice. They went 


into the kitchen, which was not far 
from the hall and close by the 
dining-room, as Mrs. Mills pointed 


out on their way to it. 

“It isso handy being next the 
parlor, ma’am; and the dean he 
made a slide in the wall for sending 
in the dishes without carrying ’em 
round in the cold. There never was 
a master as thought more of saving 
folks trouble.” Mrs. Mills poked 
the fire violently and soon sent the 
blaze crackling up cheerily; it was a 
hearth to roast a Christmas ox—the 
kind of fire servants delight to keep 
up when the coals cost them noth- 
ing. Alice looked round the 
spacious kitchen, boarded, and 
carpeted in the middle, the walls 
well flanked with dressers full of 
cooking utensils, china, etc., and 
adorned at intervals with capital 
prints, evidently chosen by no vul- 
gar taste. There was a long deal 
table in the centre of the room, and 
near the one broad window a 
smaller one with a bright green 
cloth, on which were a work-box and 
afew books. Alice took in all the 
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details of the place, and thought it 
would be very comfortable to cook, 
and even to eat, one’s dinner in this 
kitchen. When she had warmed 
herself at the great big fire, and 
had some cups of tea and nice but- 
tered toast, which Mrs. Mills pre- 
pared with hospitable haste, she got 
up and looked in at the scullery 
and the pantry, and saw the slide 
for sending in the dishes, and came 
to the conclusion that it would be 
easier to dispense with servants in 
this house than in any she had ever 
seen. 

Mrs. Mills, meantime, was se- 
verely exercised as to what Mrs. 
Redacre could have meant by com- 
ing down upon her in this sudden 
way, alone and without so much as 
giving an hour’s notice to make 
a fire anda bed. A lady she was, 
and no mistake; but these were 
odd ways for a lady. ‘Then she 
bethought her that the dean had 
been a very odd man, and that pro- 
bably it ran in the family, and that 
the heirs had perhaps inherited the 
old gentleman’s madness with his 
other belongings. It was still a mys- 
tery at Lamford what he had done 
with his property; it was only 
known that a will was missing which 
made a great change of some sort in 
the distribution of the money. 

“TI should like to go over the 
house now, if it is not inconve- 
nient,” said Alice. 

“Not the least, ma’am, if you 
will just be kind enough to wait 
while I go round and open the 
shutters,” said Mrs. Mills. “It 
won’t take long, ma’am.,” 

“Oh! don’t hurry yourself,” 
said Alice considerately. “I only 
want to have a glimpse of the place 
before it grows dark.” 

The visit was made quickly, and 
Alice was delighted with every- 
thing. The house was, as the 
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colonel told her, lamentably out of 
repair, and to have put it in letting 
order would have taken a much 
larger sum than they could have 
afforded ; but it was quite habita- 
ble for themselves. The only two 
rooms which the old dean had oc- 
cupied down-stairs were the library 
and dining-room, and these were 
not so dilapidated as might have 
been expected after forty years’ 
constant use. The library looked, 
indeed, in excellent repair, Alice 
thought; but Mrs. Mills explained 
that only six months ago it had 
been rehung with the dark crim- 
son paper that gave a warm, fur- 
nished appearance to the room as 
the setting sun poured in through a 
western window, making the wall 
glow like a sheet of ruby, and gild- 
ing afresh two large picture-frames 
that hung on either side of the 
mantelpiece. The furniture was 


piled up in the middle of the room 


and covered with sheets, so its 
shabbiness, if shabby it were, did 
not appear. 

The rooms up-stairs were sadly 
dilapidated, the carpets faded and 
moth-eaten, the paper stained and 
in many places curling off the 
walls. ‘The dean’s own room was 
the only one in good order; it, too, 
had been hung with crimson paper 
like the library, and at the same 
time. 

“ What a strange fancy to hang a 
bed-room in such a dark color!” 
said Alice, speaking aloud to her- 
self, as she surveyed the apart- 
ment. 

“Yes, ma’am; but he had very 
strange fancies, the dean. I don’t 
mean it in any disrespect, but he 
was considered a little hodd in the 
county, if you'll excuse me sayin’ 
it, ma’am.” 

“He was an odd man,” 


Alice. 


sighed 
“T hardly knew him my- 


Pearl. 


self; were you long in the dean’s 
service ?” 

“ Eighteen years, ma’am, and my 
’usband over twenty; the dean he 
married us himself, ma’am.” 

“You must be fond of the place 
after living so long here. You 
would be sorry to leave it, I dare 
say ?” 

“T would indeed, ma’am! And 
as to my ‘usband, it’ll be the break- 
ing of his ’eart leaving the ’Ollow. 
We did ’ope, ma’am, at first, as how 
perhaps‘ we needn’t ’ave to leave 
it.” 

“ Well, we will talk about that,” 
said Alice; she had taken a liking 
to the active, welcoming little wo- 
man, and was turning a plan in her 
head. 

They went down-stairs. The 
fire was lighted in the library, but 
Mrs. Mills had not had time to set 
the room to rights, so Alice return- 
ed to the bright kitchen. 

“ Sit down, Mills; I want to have 
a little talk with you,” she said; 
and Mills drew a chair to the table 
and waited with a beating heart. 

“What did you do in the dean’s 
household? Did you cook for 
him ?” 

“No, please, ma’am; I washed 
him and looked after the chickens.” 

“ Ah! you are a good iaundress ? 
Could you undertake to wash for a 
family ?” inquired Alice, brighten- 
ing perceptibly at this information. 

“Well, ma’am, that would de- 
pend on the size of the family. 
Might I ask, ma’am, how many 
there would be in the family ?” 

“Six: Col. Redacre and myself, 
and two young ladies and two 
boys.” 

“And the servants, ma’am? I 
take it you keep a large establish- 
ment, ma’am ?” 

The tone of reverence with which 
Mills pronounced the words “large 
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establishment ” made Alice sudden- 
ly feel like an impostor, a sham, to 
be coming to take possession of a 
house like this with no establish- 
ment at all. How she would tum- 
ble off her pedestal in Mills’ eyes 
when that fact became known! 
Happily for Alice, she had a fine 
sense of humor which blunted the 
painful side of things by first pre- 
senting the comical one; for there 
are few disagreeable situations in 
life that have not their comical side, 
if one has but the grace to see it. 
“I have kept rather a large one 
up to the present, but for the fu- 
ture, for some years at any rate, 
we mean to do without servants al- 
together.” 
“Indeed, ma’am! 
The two words, and the face that 
accompanied them, said volumes. 
“Yes; we mean to do the work 
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of the house ourselves, my daugh- 


ters and I,” continued Alice. “ But 
we shall want some one to help in 
the scullery, to wash up the dishes, 
and that sort of work; I don’t 
think we could manage to do that 
ourselves.” 

“ Just so, ma’am.” 

“We must also have some one to 
look after the garden. Colonel 
Redacre and my sons would help 
a good deal, but we should need 
a gardener who understood the 
management of things, who would 
know how to keep us supplied with 
fruit and vegetables.” 

“Exactly, ma’am.” 

“Now, would it suit you and 
your husband to remain on here, 
he as gardener and general facto- 
tum out-of-doors, and you as our 
laundress and to help in the kitch- 
en? The dean, we know, had a 
great regard for you both, as he 
proved by his remembrance of you, 
and we should much prefer keep- 
ing you to taking in two strangers.” 
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“I’m sure you're very good, 
ma’am; and, as far as I can say, 
nothing would please us more than 
to stay on in the old place and in 
the service of the family. But Ja- 
cob Milis is master of me, ma’am; 
so, by your leave, I’{J consult him 
and bring you his answer, ma’am.” 

Alice was satisfied to wait until 
Jacob Mills sat in council with his 
wife on the matter, and, as she was 
very tired and had nothing more 
to do this evening, she went to 
bed. 

“There’s madness in the family, 
that’s as clear as can be,” said Mrs. 
Mills to her husband as they sat 
over their supper; “ but most like- 
ly its ‘armless madness, like the 
poor dean’s.” 

“Tt’s the most uncommon queer 
kind of madness ever I heard tell 
of!” said Jacob Mills. “For folks 
that have kep’ a large establish- . 
ment all their lives, to put it down 
and take to doing their own work 
when they come into more proper- 
ty is the very queerest thing ever 
was done out of a madhouse. The 


dean he was odd, but he lived like 


a gentleman.” 

“When there’s madness in the 
blood, it comes out in all sorts of 
ways,” said Mrs. Mills. “ But this 
freak of theirs wouldn’t ’urt us; 
she’s as nice-spoken a lady as ever 
I’d wish to serve, and we’d find it 
’ard to get placed together, Jacob ; 
besides, we’re not growing young.” 

“You're for staying ?” said Jacob. 

~i on. 

Jacob lighted his pipe and took 
a few puffs before he spoke again. 

“It’s a-lettin’ one’s self down to 
stay with folks that don’t keep no 
servants,” he remarked presently. 
“We'd not be able to hold our 
heads up in the neighborhood; 
everybody would be a-laughin’ at 
us,” 
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“TI thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Mills; “but then, you see, it isn’t 
as if they were poor people that 
couldn’t afford to live like gentle- 
folks ; they have lots o’ money, and 
there’s no disgrace in bein’ mad.” 

“That’s true; you’re a wise wo- 
man, Sarah.” 

“Why, wasn’t the dean called 

‘Mad Darrell’ all over the coun- 
ty?” continued Sarah, elated by 
this tribute to her reasoning pow- 
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ers, “‘and wasn’t we all proud to 
be in his service ?—though, for that 
matter, everybody knew, except for 
washing and cooking, he served 
himself, and might as well have 
done without all of us but one.” 
“Tt’s in the family, that’s clear,” 
said Mills emphatically; “ that 
makes all the difference. As you 
say, Sarah, there’s no disgrace in 
being mad, and so there can’t be no 
disgrace in living with mad gentry.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE HEIGHTS OF FOURVIERES. 


Lyons, the great industrial’ city 
of France, shut in by steep hills 
between two strong rivers, running 
along busy quays and places of 
traffic, through sunny courts and 
squares, up narrow, sombre streets 
which no carriage could ascend— 
up to the heights of Fourviéres, 
crowned with the famous sanctuary 
of Our Lady—is picturesque as few 
cities are. It is the chief ecclesias- 
tical city of the republic also, a 
centre of missionary operations and 
other good works, and, though fer- 
menting with political and social 
agitations, has a deep moral life of 
its own, and an earnest piety often 
found in great cities full of corrup- 
tion, where the heart more than 
elsewhere feels the need of super- 
natural aid. The church of Lyons, 
celebrated for its antiquity, the 
number of its martyrs, and its un- 
broken traditions of apostolic ori- 
gin, is specially worthy of study. 
Every part of the city revives some 
interesting Christian memory—the 
street of St. Polycarp, whose disci- 


ples, St. Pothin and St. Irenzus, 
were the first bishops of Lyons; 
the Gourguillon, down which flowed 
the blood of the martyrs from the 
Forum Vetus (whence Fourviéres) 
in the time of Septimius Severus; 
the dark, tomb-like crypts, ancient 
as the Christian traditions of the 
city, with bones of the saints and 
altars consecrated by popes; the 
Hétel Dieu, founded by King 
Childebert in the sixth century, that 
has never been closed on suffering 
humanity ; medizval churches cov- 
ered with marks of violence from 
the Huguenot and the revolution- 
ist; and countless monasteries and 
convents of the nineteenth century. 
Every age is represented here, and 
over all is diffused an air of life and 
activity and modern progress that 
only enhances one’s interest in the 
numerous vestiges of antiquity. 
Our hotel was the Ecu de France, 
in whose walls may be traced the 
remains of the old church of the 
Platiére, which, with an adjoining 
priory belonging to the Hermits of 
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St. Augustine, formerly stood here. 
It was originally a mere chapel for 
recluses built by St. Eucher in the 
fifth century under thé title of 
Notre Dame des Bois, which be- 
speaks its religious solitude, the 
space between the Rhéne and the 
Saéne being then a forest. When 
rebuilt in the tenth century and 
given to the Augustinians, it was 
called the Eglise de la Platiére be- 
cause it stood on a f/atea, or es- 
planade, shaded by trees. It was 
to this church that Pope Innocent 
IV. came in 1245 to inaugurate the 
octave of the Nativity of the Bless- 
ed Virgin, which he had establish- 
ed in fulfilment of a vow made be- 
fore his elevation to the Papacy. 
The cardinals who attended him 
were clothed for the first time in 
scarlet robes that had hitherto been 
the distinctive dress of the canons 
of St. Jean, the metropolitan church 
of Lyons, who in return for their 
lost purple were allowed the honor 
of wearing the mitre. Nothing is 
left to remind one of this ancient 
church except a few fragments of 
its wall and the name it gave to 
the little Place dela Platiére. A few 
steps brings you to the Sadéne, and 
the first thing that strikes the eye 
is the colossal golden statue of Our 
Lady on the heights of Fourviéres 
with outstretched arms as if bless- 
ing the city—peculiarly the city of 
Mary, for here she has always been 
specially honored. It was at 
Lyons the festival of the Immacu- 
late Conception, as well as the 
octave of the Nativity, was first 
celebrated. This was at the church 
of Ainay; the first in France that 
had an altar dedicated to Marie 
Immaculée. It is said that St. An- 
selm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
during his exile from England in 
1099 and 1100, took up his residence 
at Lyons among the Benedictines of 
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Ainay, and in their abbey wrote 
his treatise De Conceptu Virginali et 
Originali Peccato, and inspired such 
a devotion to the Immaculate Con- 
ception that the monks composed 
an office in honor of that mystery. 
The abbey of Ainay stood near the 
confluence of the Rhéne and the 
Sadne, on the spot where the sixty 
nations of the Gauls erected a 
sumptuous altar to the Emperor 
Augustus, and where some of the 
Lyonnese martyrs, among others 
the glorious St. Blandina, suffered 
for the faith. Like many other fa- 
mous abbeys, it grew out of the 
humble cell of a hermit whose 
sanctity of life drew other souls 
around him. The abbatial church 
is one of the most interesting in 
the city. It was at one of its al- 
tars that Bayard, the peerless 
knight, had his weapons blessed 
for his first essay at arms in a tour- — 
nay held at Lyons, on which occa- 
sion his equipment was furnished 
by his uncle, the abbot of Ainay. 
Crossing the suspension bridge 
over the Saéne, held by chains in 
the grasp of huge lions, we began 
the ascent to Fourviéres. Here, 
among the narrow-winding streets 
of medieval aspect, is the church 
of St. Paul on the site of a temple 
of Diana, according to a tradition 
confirmed by the remains of an- 
cient Roman masonry still to be 
seen in the foundations. It was at 
first a mere oratory, which St. Sa- 
cerdos, the twenty-sixth bishop of 
Lyons, rebuilt in the year 545. 
This church, Jike several others of 
special sanctity in the Christian 
world, had a miraculous consecra- 
tion. An old legend tells how St. 
Sacerdos, the morning after the 
supernatural rites, found a can- 
dle on the altar that ever after 
burned without being consumed, 
and a censer of some mysterious 
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metal encrusted with precious 
stones unlike any to be-found on 
earth. These disappeared in the 
course of ages, but as late as the 
end of the sixteenth century an 
old levite used to tell how often 
he had borne the sacred candle 
from the sacristy to the altar and 
wondered it never lessened in size 
or weight. 

It wasin memory ofthis miraculous 
consecration that Pope Innocent IV. 
accorded a grand Pardon for the 
festival of St. Sacerdos—indulgentia 
omnium peccatorum vere confessts et 
contritis die xii. Septembris, just as 
the indulgences of the present day 
are granted. On this great festi- 
val the bells were all rung, the 
church was hung with rich draper- 
ies, the seven-branched candle- 
stick before the altar was lighted, 
the priests put on their gorgeous 
vestments of crimson and gold, 
and the canons their glittering 
mitres. One of these dignitaries, 
wrapped in a cope, took the won- 
drous censer from its silver case, 
and, after exhibiting it to the peo- 
ple, set it up on the high altar 
where burned the miraculous can- 
dle before the small portable altar 
of St. John, which, according to 
tradition, had been used by that 
evangelist in celebrating the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice, and probably 
brought from the East by St, Po- 
thin. Then the holy rites began. 
In more modern times a separate 
candle was placed on the altar, 
and a brasier, into which from time 
to time some grains of incense were 
thrown. 

It was on account of the pecu- 
liar sanctity of this divinely-conse- 
crated church that no one was al- 
lowed to be buried in its aisles. A 
legend says that Isabeau d’Har- 
court, a lady of high degree, wife 
of Humbert, Baron of Thoiré, de- 
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sirous of being buried in this 
church, of which she was a bene- 
factress, the very earth exuded 
blood by way of protestation when 
an attempt was made to fulfil her 
wishes, and her remains were tak- 
en to the cathedral of St. Jean and 
buried in the chapel of Notre 
Dame du Haut Don, to which she 
had given funds for a lamp to burn 
day and night before the .altar of 
Our Lady. 

The church of St. Paul, includ- 
ing the cloister, had in former times 
the right of asylum. The refugee 
had only to cry Franchise / on en- 
tering to be safe from all pursuit. 
The don rot René had a particular 
affection for this church, and a 
death’s head painted by him on 
the walls was long shown with 
pride. St. Thomas a Becket re- 
sided in the close of St. Paul’s dur- 
ing his stay at Lyons. And John 
Gerson, chancellor of the Universi- 
ty of Paris, ended his days here, 
dividing his time between prayer 
and the instruction of poor chil- 
dren. It was here he wrote his 
Tractatus de Parvulis Trahendis ad 
Christum. 

The names of the benefactors to 
the church of St. Paul’s used to be 
inscribed in a register, and they 
were annually commemorated on 
the day of their death. The care 
with which the gift of a missal or 
antiphonary was recorded shows 
how books were valued in those 
days. Some benefactors left spe- 
cial orders for an annual service, 
after which a repast was to be 
served to the priests, choristers, 
and acolytes. Even the recluses 
had a part in the distribution. 
These were persons who had for 
ever renounced the world and liv- 
ed in narrow cells generally attach- 
ed to a church, into which they 
looked by a sma!l grate. Such re- 
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cluseries were common at Lyons 
in the middle ages, and date from 
the time of St. Eucher, who had 
tasted the sweets of holy solitude 
on the shores of the blue Mediter- 
ranean. There were eleven of 
these in the city. Several for men 
were at St. Paul’s. Those at St. 
Margaret’s were reserved for de- 
vout women, some of whose names 
are to be found in the old records. 
For example: “Obit Constantina 
que duxit anachoritam vitam de- 
cem annis.” The Liber Jncatena- 
tus gives the ceremony of reclu- 
sion. The candidate was led to 
the high altar of the church to be 
consecrated to God, and then con- 
ducted by the clergy to a cell, where 
the life of St. Eucher was read, 
with the rule to be followed. Then 
the door was walled up, and the 
recluse left to spend the rest of 
life in prayer, receiving what food 
was necessary through a window. 
_ The Liber ncatenatus was an old 
book bound in parchment, and so 
called because chained to the wall 
of the sacristy. It contained all 
the ceremonies observed at St. 
Paul’s on the different festivals, and 
was full of curious details of me- 
dizval rites and customs. For in- 
stance, on Whitsunday, when the 
officiating priest intoned the Gloria 
in Excelsis, two doves were let 
down from the arches bearing the 
symbolic flame, “ Fons vivus, ignis, 
charitas,” and drawn up again at 
the Elevation. A ‘similar custom 
has been handed down from the 
time of the Crusades and is still 
observed at the Duomo at Florence 
on Holy Saturday, when two artifi- 
cial doves, after rekindling the sa- 
cred fire on the altar, shoot forth 
above the crowd to the public 
square to ignite the immense pyra- 
mid of fireworks. 

One touching custom at Lyons, 
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not wholly extinct, is when the 
priest—the representative of Christ 
—is going to the altar to celebrate 
the Holy Sacrifice, or is returning 
from it, the people in the aisle press 
forward to touch the border of his 
chasuble as he passes, and then 
make the sign of the cross, 

But perhaps the most thrilling 
custom was on Easter morning, 
when the canons of St. Jean as- 
cended to the top of the church- 
tower, and the canons of Notre 
Dame de Fourviéres went forth on 
their terrace overlooking the city, 
and there in the golden air they 
chanted alternately the joyful 4//e- 
duia and the Resurrection hymn, 0 
filit et filia, while the church-bells 
all rang out a triumphant peal. 

Formerly a church dedicated to 
St. Lawrence stood just beyond St. 
Paul’s, only separated from it by a 
court. Here in 1429 was buried 
Gerson, whose memory was held in 
such veneration that crowds used 
to go to pray at his tomb, where 
many miracles are said to have 
taken place. Charles VIIL., at the 
request of his chaplain, had an al- 
tar erected in this church, over 
which he hung the chancellor’s por- 
trait, inscribed with his favorite de- 
vice—Sursum Corda—the words of 
the holy Mass which he wished to 
have graven on his tomb, but the 
Calvinists of 1562 destroyed altar 
and picture, and the memorial brass 
on the wall. A tablet to his me- 
mory, however, has been placed in 
the restored church of St. Paul’s, 
with the inscription: 

Cancellario 
Johanni Gersoni 
pio et docto viro 
pueros catechisante 
in hac ecclesia Sancti Pauli 
Anno MCCCCXXII. 


St. Paul’s was converted into a 
storehouse for saltpetre by the re- 
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volutionists, which nearly ruined it 
and made a complete restoration 
necessary, so that it has lost its im- 
press of antiquity. Its canons and 
recluses are gone, the cloister is de- 
molished, many of the old customs 
have been relinquished, the festival 
of St. Sacerdos is only modestly 
celebrated, but nothing can deprive 
it of the glory of having sheltered 
two such men as Gerson and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. St. Tho- 
mas and St. Anselm were not the 
only English bishops who found 
hospitality at Lyons. St. Wilfrid 
of York and St. Bennet Biscop 
were entertained here by St. Enne- 
mond, or Chaumont, whose life was 
afterwards written by the Venerable 
Bede. It was this St. Ennemond 
whose martyred remains were borne 
to Lyons, according to the old le- 
gend, in a boat without a rower, 
the bells of all the churches ring- 
ing out of themselves as they came 
down the Rhéne. He was buried 
in the old church of St. Pierre at 
Lyons, and is invoked for epilepsy. 

Resuming our way to Fourvieres, 
we climbed a weary ascent of one 
hundred and fifty stone steps. This 
was only the beginning. We kept 
ascending ‘past old stone houses 
now and then adorned with a Ma- 
donna, of which there are about 
six hundred at Lyons. Every few 
moments we came to a convent. 
Over one gateway was a Holy Fam- 
ily in relief. Over another was 
graven La Paix, which Dante, too, 
sought in amonastery. The church 
of the Carmelites had its Virgin in 
front. We soon came out among 
hedges and trees and trickling foun- 
tains, and then along a wall with 
old Roman remains embedded in 
its sides —a cippus found in the 
Rhéne, antique urns, masques, cap- 
itals, fragments of mosaic, etc.—till 
we found ourselves on a broad ter- 
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race, shaded by plane-trees, over- 
looking a bend in the Saéne. Here 
are seats where you can rest, with 
tables, and assiduous waiters to 
bring refreshments. Still winding 
up, we reached the Montée des 
Anges—fit name for the ascent to 
Our Lady’s sanctuary. Convents 
were on every hand—holy asylums 
of prayer where souls weary of the 
bustling world below can meditate 
in peace. Over one entrance was 
Laus Jesu et Maria perpetuea. Close 
by is the celebrated chapel of No- 
tre Dame de Fourviéres, one of the 
most popular places of pilgrimage 
in France. 

On these heights was ancient 
Lugdunum, and where the chapel 
of Our Lady stands was once the 
forum of Trajan, with a magnificent 
column that was still erect in the 
eighth century. As long ago as 
the year 840 there was a little 
square oratory here, dedicated to 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, built 
of old Roman remains. This was 
not enlarged till three hundred 
years later, when Olivier de Cha- 
bannes, dean of St. Jean’s, added 
another aisle communicating with 
the oratory by an arch. It is said 
that while this was being built the 
dean was one day walking with the 
archbishop of Lyons and St. Tho- 
mas 4 Becket on the Place St. Jean, 
from which, by the way, one of the 
most striking views of Fourviéres is 
to be had, and said he would con- 
secrate the new altar to the first 
martyr who should shed his blood 
for the faith—“ To you, perhaps,” 
said he to St. Thomas. It was, in 
fact, consecrated to him in 1190, 
and devotion to the new martyr 
became very popular at Lyons. 
King Louis VII. sent an ex-voto 
here in gratitude for the recovery 
of his son, Philip Augustus, ascribed 
to the intercession of St. Thomas. 
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Louis XI. came to Notre Dame 
de Fourviéres to pray for the suc- 
cess of his arms against Charles 
le Téméraire of Burgundy. He 
founded a daily Mass here, and or- 
dered the Salve to be sung after it, 
besides a High Mass on the six 
chief festivals of the year and the 
five principal feasts of the Virgin. 
He made Our Lady the chateleine 
of Charlieu and twenty-four other 
parishes, and gave the chapel an 
annual revenue, with other gifts to 
adorn it, unwilling, as he said, that 
une si belle Dame should lodge in so 
poor ahouse. A century later the 
Calvinists pillaged the church, de- 
stroyed the archives, and only left 
the four walls standing. The city 
of Lyons was consecrated to Notre 
Dame de Fourviéres in the seven- 
teenth century after a great pesti- 
lence, from which time it became 
the favorite sanctuary of the people, 
who in the time of every public 
calamity used to ascend in peni- 
tential garments with tears and 
loud prayers that the evil might be 
averted. The church was again de- 
vastated at the Revolution, but was 
solemnly reopened for public wor- 
ship in 1805 by Pope Pius VII., who 
offered an expiatory Mass at Our 
Lady’s altar and administered com- 
munion to twelve hundred people. 
Then he went forth on the brow of 
the hill and gave his benediction to 
the city, which prostrated itself be- 
fore him on the quays and public 
squares below. He moreover in- 
stituted the’ practice, still kept up 
at Fourviéres, of ringing the bell 
every evening to invite the people 
to pray for the dead. 

We found the church crowded, as 
it generally is in good weather. 
Every year there are more than fif- 
teen hundred thousand pilgrims. 
On the patronal festival of the As- 
sumption twenty-five or thirty thou- 
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sand people visit the sanctuary, and 
there is an immense number every 
Saturday and festival of the Virgin. 
On Thursdays several hundred sol- 
diers may be seen here paying their 
devotions, and on Sundays a con- 
fraternity of workmen. Processions 
from more than fifty villages around 
annually come here with their 
curés at the head, to pray for their 
families and their crops. Nume- 
rous processions from the city also 
ascend the holy mount, among 
which the most touching and beau- 
tiful is that of the first communi- 
cants who come here to consecrate 
themselves to Mary Most Pure. 
There are seven altars in the 
church, at which are daily offered 
fifty or sixty Masses by priests from 
all parts of the world. In the 
month of May there are often a 
thousand communions a day, and 
there are at least two hundred 
thousand in the course of the year. 
From this the moral influence of 
the church may be conjectured. 

An immense number of tapers 
are continually burning in Our 
Lady's aisle, amounting to five or 
six thousand pounds a year, it is 
said. The walls are absolutely 
lined with the ex-votos. There are 
about four thousand of these, be- 
sides thousands of marble tablets 
with inscriptions of gratitude from 
those who have received some spe- 
cial grace. 

The church is far too small for 
the number of worshippers, and a 
new one is in process of erection 
which promises to be worthy of the 
reputation of the miraculous Ma- 
donna. Around are numerous 
shops for the sale of every con- 
ceivable object of devotion, and 
one path to the church is by fif- 
teen oratories, or colonnettes, con- 
secrated to the mysteries of the 
rosary. 
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But Notre Dame de Fourviéres 
is not the oldest chapel of Our 
Lady at Lyons. That is at St. 
Nizier, where St. Pothin, accord- 
ing to the ancient tradition, erect- 
ed his first altar and placed over it 
an image of the Virgin brought 
from the East. This is said to 
have been the first sanctuary of 
Maryin Gaul. It was only a poor 
cabin on an isle formed by the 
Rhdéne and the Sadne, covered 
with wood, and inhabited by fisher- 
men. ‘Jhis, from the accumula- 
tion of the soil, became in time a 
subterranean oratory, which is still 
to be seen beneath the modern 
church of St. Nizier, four yards 
square, with a bay each side giv- 
ing it the form of a Greek cross. 
As Pope Innocent IV. said, this 
was the first cathedral of Lyons, 
and it retained its prerogative till 
the fifthcentury. Andhere St. Ire- 
nzeus probably held his two councils, 
one numbering twelve and the other 
thirteen bishops. After it ceased 
to be the cathedral it became a fa- 
vorite place of burial for the bish- 
ops, as the ancient discipline did 
not allow them to be buried in their 
own cathedral. Among these was 
St. Nizier, who lived in the latter 
part of the fifth century. His tomb 
became so popular as to give his 
name to the church that had been 
built over the crypt as soon as the 
eraof persecution was over. When 
this venerable church needed re- 
storation in the fourteenth century, 
Pope Clement VII. issued a bull of 
indulgences to all who would aid in 
the work. Calixtus III. issued an- 
other in 1450, showing the constant 
custom of granting indulgences for 
such good works, though Luther 
made those accorded by Leo X. for 
the rebuilding of St. Peter’s one of 
his pretexts for disaffection. The 
Calvinists destroyed all the ancient 
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tombs at St. Nizier and carried off 
the bells. 

From Notre Dame de Fourviéres 
we went to the large hospital of 
the Antiquailles, built on the site 
of the imperial palace in which 
Claudius and Caligula were born. 
A tablet on the front recalls a 
grander memory: “In this hospice 
is the crypt where St. Pothin, the 
first bishop of Lyons, received at 
the age of ninety the palm of mar- 
tyrdom on the xiii. of August 
cxxxvii., during the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius.” We were taken 
down into this dungeon, now an 
oratory, and shown by the light of 
a dim lamp the great ring to which 
the aged bishop was fastened, and 
the altar that commemorates his 
steadfast courage. Dark, damp, 
and silent as a tomb, it is too im- 
pressive a spot to leave without a 
prayer. In the church above is 
recorded the visit of Pope Pius 
VII. in 1805. 

Beyond the Antiquailles we cross- 
ed a terrace with a large iron cross 
in the centre among the trees and 
purple lilacs. Here were seats, 
and children were playing in the 
alleys, making the air merry with 
their young voices. ‘The birds 
seemed to be trying to outdo them. 
The air was full of perfume. Every- 
thing was fresh and sunny, with all 
the life and promise of a spring 
morning. ‘Through the cool green 
boughs we could see the tawny 
height on which stands the fort of 
St. Irénée gilded by the sun. Na- 
poleon I. ordered the whole of this 
mount to be covered with fortifica- 
tions after his escape from Elba. 
This would have involved the de- 
struction of the many venerable 
sanctuaries, but happily the calam- 
ity was averted. 

We soon came tothe narrow Rue 
des Maccabées, where once stood 
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a church of that name, the most 
ancient built above ground at 
Lyons, and so called from the bra- 
very of the Lyonnese martyrs of 
Roman times. It stood beside one 
of the great imperial roads that tra- 
versed Gaul, where the hill begins 
to slope towards the east, overlook- 
ing the confluence of the Rhéne 
and the Saéne. Onthis church the 
first cross was publicly set up, and 
the boatmen on the river below 
used to salute it at their departure 
and hail it with pious hymns and 
cries of joy at their return. St. 
Patient spent the whole of his im- 
mense fortune in building this 
church. Beneath was a crypt hol- 
lowed out by St. Zacharie, the 
third bishop of Lyons, after the 
massacre of the year 202. Sido- 
nius Apollinaris tells us it had a 
large atrium before it, the arcades 
of which were supported by pillars 
of marble from Aquitaine—that is, 
from the Pyrenees. The walls 
were lined with precious marbles 
and sheets of gold. And the win- 
dows had figures of many hues on 
a groundwork of green, so that 
when the sun shone through them 
the church gleamed as if adorned 
with sapphires. At a later day this 
church took the name of St. Just, 
the thirteenth archbishop of Lyons, 
who retired into the deserts of 
Egypt and there ended his life in 
contemplation and prayer. This 
is said to have been from his ex- 
treme delicacy of conscience. A 
madman, who had stabbed some 
person in the street, took sanctuary 
in the church, and St. Just deliv- 
ered him up to the authorities on 
the condition that his life should 
be spared. He was put to death 
notwithstanding, and the archbishop 
was so filled with horror as to con- 
sider himself disqualified for the 
service of the altar. Accordingly, 
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he went to Marseilles and embark- 
ed for Egypt, where he spent the 
remainder of his days in retirement. 
His body.was brought back to 
Lyons and enshrined in the church 
of the Maccabées, where his festival 
used to be celebrated with extraor- 
dinary pomp. The clergy passed 
the vigil in prayer around his tomb, 
and the next day solemnized his 
memory with such splendor and 
harmonious music that the people 
came in crowds to attend the ser- 
vice. In the middle ages there 
were twenty-eight canons attached 
to this church, who held the rank 
of barons and wore the mitre. They 
occupied twelve large houses in the 
adjoining close, where there were 
also twenty-eight smaller houses 
for the priests and chaplains. ‘This 
cloister was fortified like a castle, 
the walls being flanked with twen- 
ty-two towers. When Pope Inno- 
cent IV. came to Lyons he took up 
his residence in the. close of St. 
Just, and had for his guards the 
Knights Templars and of St. John 
of Jerusalem. And St. Louis of 
France was a guest here when he 
came to confer with the pope be- 
fore going tothe Holy Wars. Pope 
Innocent IV. granted indulgences 
to all who should aid in enlarging 
the church, which seems to have 
been completed by the year 1305, 
when Bertrand de Goth was crown- 
ed pope here under the name of 
Clement V. in presence of many 
kings, princes, and mighty barons 
of France, England, and Burgundy. 
Francis I. left his mother and wife 
in this close when he went on his 
Italian campaign. Here his broth- 
er, the duke of Alencon, died and 
was buried in the church, and here 
Louise of Savoy learned the sad 
result of the battle of Pavia. 

The church of St. Just was mag- 
nificent in those days. In the 
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choir were ninety oaken stalls with 
Scriptural scenes curiously carved 
on them and richly gilded. Twen- 
ty-four chapels with marble altars 
and elaborate parcloses of wrought 
iron opened into the aisles. In 
the ambulatory behind the high 
altar was the alabaster shrine of St. 
. Just, set up on marble pillars ten 
feet high. And around the church, 
adding to its awful solemnity, were 
the tombs and shrines of thirteen 
Lyonnese saints, seven of whom 
had been bishops of the city. 
When Louis XI. visited Lyons he 
presented the church with a chasse 
of gold for the relics of one of the 
Holy Innocents. Here, under the 
patronage of Innocent IV., was es- 
tablished the devout confraternity 
of the Thirty-three in honor of the 
number of years our Lord spent on 
earth, which is perpetuated to this 
day. 

Of all this sumptuous church, 
rich with the gifts of princes that 
had been accumulating here for 
centuries, with its tombs and holy 
shrines, and the cloister where 
popes, kings, and great lords had 
been the guests of the canons, 
nothing — absolutely nothing—re- 
mains. One of the first acts of the 
terrible Baron des Adrets, when he 
and his horde of Huguenots took 
Lyons in 1562, was to destroy the 
cloister of St. Just, pillage the 
church, demolish the altars and 
shrines, and scatter the bones of 
the saints. Then they carried off 
the marble pillars and blew the 
church up. “ Would to God,” ex- 
claims Paradin, the historian of 
Lyons, “ that they had built living 
temples of manners and virtues 
when they reduced to ruin and 
desolation those dead stones that 
offended no one!” 

In 1736, during some excava- 
tions made here for the foundations 
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of a chapel, several tombs of the 
fourth and fifth centuries were 
found, showing the antiquity of the 
original church. We give a few cf 
the inscriptions : 

**In this place reposes Leocadia, a 
young maiden consecrated to God, as 
her life proved. She lived only sixteen 
years. Happier is she in the Lord,.to 
whom she gave up her soul in the xiii. 
consulate of Theodosius.” 

Another is in memory of 


‘* Flavius Flori, a tribune of the army, 
who lived’ eighty-seven years, and after 
thirty-nine years of military service 
spent eighteen in penitence. He is 
buried nearthe saints. The holy mother 
church of Lyons commemorates him. 
He died the tenth of the calends of the 
WOR woe 


Another inscription is headed by 
two doves: 


** Here reposes Agricia, who lived as 
a recluse for sixteen years,” 


The discovery of these tombs 
caused a great sensation at Lyons, 
and to prevent a veneration not 
sufficiently justified the archbishop 
ordered the chapel to be discon- 
tinued. 

The present church of St. Just 
stands a short distance from the 
original one. It is a spacious edi- 
fice, but with nothing striking about 
it. A bust of Pope Innocent IV. 
stands over the chief entrance. We 
found it flooded with yellow 
light that came through the eastern 
windows, and the nave filled with 
children, to whom a young abbé 
was explaining the catechism. 

The narrow, winding street of the 
Machabees, paved with cobble- 
stones weary to the feet, brought 
us to the church of St. Irénée, 
built over the ancient subterranean 
oratory hollowed out among the 
tombs of the early martyrs—Matu- 
rus, Epipoy, Alexander, etc., etc. 
This was afterwards enlarged and 
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richly adorned, and over it St. 
Patient built a church that was de- 
molished by the Saracens, rebuilt 
by Charlemagne, and again ruined 
by the Calvinists. ‘The crypt, how- 
ever, escaped utter destruction, and 
is‘one of the most infpressive of 
sanctuaries. We proceeded at 
once to visit it, going down by 
a lateral entrance through a Ro- 
manesque porch with a strong iron 
grille, which the concierge unlock- 
ed forus. We felt as if descending 
into the catacombs. What a world 
lies between the Lyons of to-day 
and this gloomy oratory of the early 
Christians where age after age has 
come to pray! An old inscription 
of the tenth century, restored in 
mosaic on the inner walls, might 
appropriately hang in this porch: 

“In entering this sacred place smite 
your breast, implore pardon with groans, 
mingle tears with your prayers. Here 
repose the fellow-sufferers of the pontiff 
Irenzus, who led them to heaven by the 
way of martyrdom. Their number, if 
you would know it, was nineteen thou- 
sand, not including the women and 
children. Victims of cruelty, they now 
enjoy the light of Christ.” 


A stone staircase leads down to 
the gloomy vaults. We stopped to 
read on the walls: 


“Sit memoria eorum in benedictione 
et ossa pullulent de loco suo,” 


and 


“Elegerunt magis mori quam infrin- 
gere legem Dei sanctam.” 


At the foot of the stairs a tablet 
says: 

“This crypt was built by St. Patient, 
Bishop of Lyons, in the fifth century, on 
the spot where St. Pothin and St. Irénée, 
sent to Lyons by St. Polycarp, the disci- 


ple of St. John, used to assemble the 
first Christians.” 


Here is a cubiculum, or grated 
niche, with a lamp burning before 
it, and, looking in, you see it heap- 


ed up with the bones of the ancient 
martyrs thrown promiscuously to- 
gether. On the wall is the inscrip- 
tion : 

“In MDLXIL. the Calvinists devastat- 
ed this subterranean oratory and min- 
gled the relics of the martyrs with the 
bones of animals. M. Grolier, prior of 
St. Irénée, repaired it, and separated the 
profane substances from the holy relics, 
which he deposited in this arch.” 


Over the arch is a sentence from 
the prose sung by the church of 
Lyons at the Mass of St. Pothin’s 
day : 

“ FAVSTA 
LVGDVNVM CIVITAS 
DITATA 
TOT MARTYRIBVS !” 


—Happy city of Lyons, enriched 
with so many martyrs! And over 
the door leading into St. Polycarp’s 
chapel : 


“ Filii sanctorum sumus, filii resurrec- 
tionis.” 

This subterranean church con- 
sists of a small nave with two 
aisles separated by twelve columns 
of red granite. The floor is of 
mosaic, and in the centre is the pit 
into which were thrown the mar- 
tyrs under Severus. The earth is 
said to be still red with their blood. 
It is covered with a grate on which 
a crown and palm are interlaced, 
and over it hangs a bronze lamp 
of antique pattern that. burns day 
and night. The low Roman arch- 
es of this underground church, the 
glimmering lamp suspended over 
the pit once full of, mangled re- 
mains, the long list of the martyrs 
on the wall, many of whom were 
women—aAlbina, Grata, Julia, An- 
tonia, etc.—the pale outlines of the 
saints against the shadowy niches, 
the faint light struggling through 
the small, low windows set in lead, 
the damp, chilly, sepulchral atmos- 
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phere, fill one with a solemn awe. 
We could almost hear St. Patient 
telling his flock how St. Irenzus 
dedicated this oratory to St. John, 
from whom his master had receiv- 
ed the faith. Nay, we recalled the 
time when the early Christians, 
awaiting their crown of martyr- 
dom, assembled on this mount to 
participate in the sacred mysteries 
and listen to the account of St. 
Polycarp’s glorious end from St. 
Irenzus himself, who, in that 
which he has left to us, says: “ We 
gathered up his bones, which are 
more precious than jewels and 
gold, and preserved them in a 
suitable place where the Lord 
gave us the privilege to assemble, 
that with joy and rapture we might 
keep the anniversary of his martyr- 
dom.” 

On the other side of the nave is 
a sachette, or recluserie, where 
perhaps the last woman was ever 
walled up to consecrate the re- 
mainder of her days to penitential 
exercises. ‘This was a lady of a no- 
ble family, who lived in this dark 
cell nine years, and at her death 
was buried beneath. Her tomb- 
stone says : 

“D.O. M. 

‘*Here lies Damoiselle Marguerite de 
la Barge, of Lyons, who died Nov. 16, 
1692, aged forty-three years, and was 
only allowed to be entombed in this 
holy place on account of the penitent 
life she led here for nine years that she 
might be eternally united with the mar- 
tyrs of this church, whom she had so 
faithfully invoked herebelow. Requies- 
cat inpace. Amen.” 


It is a dismal cell in which to 
grope one’s way to the true light. 
Let us hope that the happiness to 
be found in renunciation and _ per- 
sistent prayer was not wanting to 
brighten the gloom. In 1863 some 
excavations were made under this 
cell, and the bones of the holy re- 
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cluse were found with a pectoral 
cross, but were left undisturbed to 
await the resurrection among the 
mastyrs in whose eternal glory she 
hoped to have part. 

‘Two staircases lead into the up- 
per church$lined with ancient in- 
scriptions. There are two aisles, 
a nave of the Byzantine style, and 
a semi-circular apsis. At the 
right of the main entrance is the 
tomb of St. Jubin under an altar. 
He was the first archbishop of Ly- 
ons to whom the Holy See (this 
was in 1078, during the pontificate 
of Gregory VII.) officially gave 
the title of Primate of Gaul, now 
merely honorary. A Huguenot 
who danced on his tomb in deri- 
sion is said to have fallen para- 
lyzed, and all further profanation 
was refrained from. The tomb was 
opened in 1826. Several bones 
were found, a small gold ring, a 
St. Anthony’s cross of coral, and 
two silver coins of the eleventh 
century bearing the words Prima 
sedes Galliarum. 

The first chapel on the left con- 
tains the tomb of St. Zachary, the 
third bishop of Lyons, who escaped, 
by the Divine will, at the persecu- 
tion of Marcus Aurelius. It disap- 
peared in the ravages of the Calvin- 
ists, and was not found again till 
1863. A few bones were still re- 
maining, but they fell to pieces as 
soon as touched. A lamp burns be- 
fore the tomb. 

There is but little in the church 
now to please the artistic eye, but 
it is venerable for the glorious his- 
tory it commemorates. All the 
ancient riches were swept away by 
the Huguenots—the silver lamps 
and vessels, the sacerdotal gar- 
ments, the old manuscripts, the 
mosaics and precious marbles, the 
altars, the shrines, and the bells. 
They broke to pieces a portion of 
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the Column of the Flagellation pre- 
served here, and mingled the re- 
lics of the martyrs with offal and 
the bones of beasts. When nothing 
more was left for them to destroy, 
they removed the pillars in the 
crypt, supposing the vault would 
fall in. But it was so strongly 
built that it did not give way, and 
thus this venerable sanctuary was 
saved. They carried off the head 
of St. Irenzeus and used it as a 
foot-ball. A barber at last obtain- 
ed possessicn of it and buried it 
till better days should arrive. Few 
churches in the world could have 
been more impressive than this in 
the middle ages, with the tomb of 
St. Irenzus for the high altar, sur- 
rounded by the remains of so many 
thousand martyrs. The canons of 
the church used to descend seven 
times a day to sing the divine of- 
fice among these tombs, but the 
humidity at length forced them to 
discontinue the practice. Then 
they only went down to chant the 
antiphon and Oremus.  Eijght 
times a year the canons of St. Jean 
came here in procession to vene- 
rate the martyrs and chant the Pre- 
tiosa in conspectu Domini, with the 
prayer Deus gui nostram ctvitatem. 
The parish of St. Just came here 
five times a year, and all the par- 
ishes at the Rogations. 

The Féte des Merveilles was an- 
nually celebrated at Lyons in an- 
cient times in honor of the martyrs, 
whose remains, cast into the 


Rhone, were miraculously preserv- 
ed, according to St. Gregory of 
fours and the constant tradition 


of the church. On this festival 
there was a procession of boats on 
the river which must have been 
very" picturesque. Each parish 
had its own barge and _ torches 
and banners, and one after the 
other took up the responses in 
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singing Matins and Lauds. The 
parish of St. Just intoned the 
Laudate when passing under the 
bridge, and, stopping, they entered 
the church of St. Nizier singing 
the litany De guacunque tribulatione, 
in which the Lyonnese saints are 
severally invoked. This festival 
in time degenerated into one of 
too mundane a character, and was 
abolished by the archbishop in the 
fourteenth century. 

Going out of the crypt of St. 
Irénée into the court behind, we 
came to the Calvaire on the edge 
of the terrace overlooking an im- 
mense extent of country—the broad 
Rhone, the impetuous Sadne, di-, 
rectly beneath, winding through 
the busy city, the plains of Dau- 
phiné afar off, and the Alps in the 
distance. The agitations and bus- 
tle of the world seemed to die 
away at our feet like a passing 
storm. On this height are set up 
three immense crosses—Christ be- 
tween the two thieves, in full sight 
of the thronged streets below, a 
perpetual appeal to them, and to 
Heaven in their behalf. The 
crosses are of iron, but the images 
on them are of Carrara marble 
and of life-size. So are the statues 
of Our Lady and St. John at the 
foot of the central cross, and the 
Magdalen kneeling with clasped, 
uplifted hands, her hair flowing 
around her. Around the court are 
the fourteen stations of the Via 
Crucis, each one a small Greek 
temple with a cross and dove on 
the pediment, and a bas-relief of 
the mystery over the altar. 

3eneath the terrace is a garden 
with trees and vines, and there, in 
the side of the mount, is a chapel of 
Christ in the tomb. The busiest 
trafficker in the city below cannot 
help seeing many times a day, as 
he looks up at the sacred heights 
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of Fourviéres, the Madonna cloth- 
ed, as it were, with the sun, or, as 
is so often the case at Lyons, veil- 
edin diaphanous mist, and, beyond, 
the Calvary with its pallid Christ 
and the venerable church behind 
it—the church of St. Irénée and 


Dr. Newman and Dr. Pusey. 


the nineteen thousand martyrs, a 
great crowd of witnesses indeed. 


FAVSTA 
LVGDVNVM CIVITAS 
DITATA 
TOT MARTYRIBYS ! 





DR. NEWMAN AND DR. PUSEY. 


As I look back upon my re- 
collections of conversations with 
Father Newman, and turn over the 
notes made of them at the time, I 
feel a timidity in selecting a por- 
tion of them for publication. If we 
were now in 1900 instead of in 1878, 
the task would be more simple; 
within the next twenty-two years 
Father Newman and the men of to- 
day of whom he spoke will, in all 
probability, have gone to their ac- 
count, and praise or criticism or 
irony from human lips will not 
affect them more. I cannot re- 
member having ever heard Father 
Newman say an ill natured thing; 
but sharp words, ‘incisive phrases, 
irony—keen, piercing, and irresist- 
ible—come from his lips, when 
the occasion arises for them, as 
naturally as white-hot iron, struck 
upon the anvil, sends forth a show- 
er of burning sparks. He has a 
most tender, loving, and sympa- 
thetic heart, but a head hard as 
steel and clear as crystal. I can 
see him now, sitting in the little 
room where sometimes he received 
me, leaning his noble head, with 
its wild and shaggy hair, upon his 
right hand; his neck encircled in 
that altogether incomprehensibly 
ill-fitting and mysteriously-rumpled 


collar which the fathers of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri always 
wear; his strongly-marked and 
deeply-furrowed face lighted up 
with a smile of wonderful pathos 
and sweetness; his eyes, far hidden 
behind his bushy brows, glowing 
with fire—altogether a face, once 
seen, never to be forgotten; a face, 
often seen, certain to fascinate and 
charm, 

It is thirty years since the Ora- 
tory at Edgbaston, with its church 
of the Immaculate Conception, was 
founded; and there, with occasion- 
al absences, for thirty years—half 
a long life-time—-Father Newman 
has done his work. From this ob- 
scurity his voice has been heard all 
over the world, and wherever the 
English language is spoken his 
name is mentioned with reverence. 
Mr. Gladstone has said that the 
secession of Dr. Newman from the 
Anglican Church was the hardest 
blow that pretentious fabric ever 
received ; and it is true that all he 
left behind him—Pusey, Liddon, 
Dennison, Stanley, and the rest of 
them—could not make up his sum. 
During these thirty years, - from 
time to time have been heard com- 
plaints that he, the most able, or at 
least the most able but one, of 
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English Catholics, was left to rust 
out his days in the obscurity of the 
suburbs of a smoky, ill-favored, and 
comparatively unimportant manu- 
facturing town in the least pleasant 
county in England. “ He should 
be bishop ”; “he should be arch- 
bishop”; “he should be cardinal ”; 
“he should be called to Rome and 
placed at the head of one of the 
congregations.” These complaints 
and suggestions came as well from 
Protestant candid friends as from 
certain Catholics. The former 
knew quite well what was the mat- 
ter: it was the machinations of 
the Jesuits. They were jealous of 
Dr. Newman; he knew too much 
for them; he was not “ Ultramon- 
tane” enough for them. Father 


Newman is “ Ultramontane” from 
the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot ; he is possessed through 
and through with that perfect de- 


votion to the Holy See which the 
enemies of Peter call “ Ultramon- 
tanism.” But the Protestant ad- 
visers of the authorities of the 
church were quite confident that 
he was a sort of Protestant, and 
for this reason they urged the Holy 
See to advance him to its highest 
dignities. Some Catholics occa- 
sionally joined in the cry, inspir- 
ed by different motives. “ Why,” 
said one of them to me—he was 
one of the three English Catholics 
who were indiscreet enough to write 
letters to the Zimes in extenuation 
and in half-approval of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Vaticanism—“ Why, if Fa- 
ther Newman were brought to 
London and caused to preach every 
Sunday, or even every day, not one 
of our churches could hold the 
crowds that would flock to hear 
him, and his converts would be 
counted by thousands. But they 
keep him stuck down there in 
smutty Birmingham, and his pearls 
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are cast before the swine of the 
ugliest town in England.” 

Observations of this kind are, in 
a sense, natural enough. ‘The dig- 
nities of the church confer lustre 
even On the illustrious among those 
of their own day and generation. 
But in the eyes of posterity, even 
such dignities, high and holy as 
they are, are lost before the sight 
of the man. Dr. Newman, what- 
ever may yet come to him, will al- 
ways be Dr. Newman to us who 
have known him and to those who 
will come after us, and read him. 

That is enough. Who now in- 
quires whether St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine of Hippo, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the saints, the great fa- 
thers, doctors, and lights of the 
church, were in their time bishops, 
archbishops, or cardinals? 

I well remember the day when, 
inter alia, 1 asked Father Newman 
if he thought he was casting his 
pearls before swine. It was a bit- 
terly cold day in December, and I 
had travelled down from London 
in the face of a blinding snow- 
storm. ‘The cabman who took me 
from the railway station to the 
Oratory—a long drive of two miles 
or more—could hardly force his 
unfiery and much-tamed _ steed 
through the snow-drifts; and he 
gladly accepted my suggestion that 
we should make two bites of our 
cherry, and take something “hot” 
at a half-way public-house. “Oh! 
yes, your honor,” said the cab- 
man, who was an honest Irishman, 
“his riverence will be surely at 
home. He never goes away.” 
The little room at the end of the 
long corridor at the Oratory, where 
I waited until my card could be 
taken to Father Newman, was 
plainly, even severely, furnished. 
The floor was uncarpeted ; in the 
corner nearest the door was a con- 
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fessional, but it consisted merely 
of a screen, with a seat on one side 
for the confessor, and on the other 
an uncommonly narrow and un- 
comfortable shelf for the penitent 
to kneel upon. There were two 
chairs, a crucifix, and upon the 
walls some - religious engravings. 
But there also was an engrossed 
scroll, beautifully written, record- 
ing the fact that the persons whose 
names were inscribed upon it had 
enjoyed the privilege of contribut- 
ing the money necessary for the 
payment of the costs imposed upon 
Father Newman by an English 
court as the penalty for telling the 
truth about the apostate priest 
Achilli. On one occasion Father 
Newman spoke to me with some 
animation concerning this episode 
in his life. “It was necessary,” he 
said, “that some one should make 
known the plain truth concerning 
that wretched man, and it came to 
me to doit. The letter of the law 
condemned me, and I suffered vi- 
carious punishment, my generous 
friends atoning for me through 
their pockets. It is necessary that 
character should be protected—if 
there be any to protect. In this 
case, of course, there was none; 
but perhaps it was better that the 
law should be strained in favor of 
the assailed ¢han in behalf of the 
assailant. If the cause of the as- 
sailant be good, and if he have the 
courage of his opinions, he will 
make the attack and take the con- 
sequences. My friends did not 
permit me to suffer, but I should 
have gladly gone to prison and re- 
mained there all my days, rather 
than have omitted to do what so 
clearly seemed to be my duty.” 
So many years have passed since 
Father Newman wrote the burning 
words which for ever branded Achilli 
as a wretch too base to live and 
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too deeply stained with sin to die 
as he was, that they may be repro- 
duced here : 


“ Ah! Dr. Achilli, I might have spoken 
of him last week had time admitted of it. 
The Protestant world flocks to hear him 
because he has something to tell of the 
Catholic Church. He has a something 
to tell, it is true; he has a scandal to 
reveal ; he has an argument to exhibit. 
It is asimple one and a powerful one, as 
far as it goes, and it isone. That one 
argument is himself; it is his presence 
which is the triumph of Protestants ; it 
is the sight of him which is a Catholic’s 
confusion. It is, indeed, our great con- 
fusion that our holy mother could have 
had a priest like him. He feels the force 
of the argument, and he shows himsclf 
to the multitude that is gazing on him. 
‘Mothers of families,’ he seems to say, 
‘gentle maidens, innocent. children, 
look at me, for 1 am worth looking at. 
You do not see such a sight every day. 
Can any church live over the imputation 
of such a production as lam? ‘I have 
been a Catholic and an infidel ; I have 
been a Roman priest and a hypocrite ; I 
have been a profligate under a cowl. I 
am that Father Achilli who, as early as 
1826, was deprived of my faculty to lec- 
ture for an offence which my superiors 
did their best to conceal, and who in 
1827 had already earned the reputation 
of a scandalous friar. I am that Achilli 
who, in the diocese of Viterbo, in Feb- 
ruary, 1831, robbed of her honor a young 
woman of eighteen ; who in September, 
1833, was found guilty of a second such 
crime in the case of a person of twenty- 
eight, and who perpetrated a third in 
July, 1834, in the case of another aged 
twenty-four. Iam he who afterwards was 
found guilty of sins similar, or worse, in 
two towns of the neighborhood. I am 
that son of St. Dominic who is known to 
have repeated these crimes at Capua in 
1834 or 1835, and again in 1840 in the 
case of a child of tender vears, and who 
chose the sacristy of the church as the 
scene and Good Friday as the time for 
the deed. Look upon me, ye mothers 
of England, who fear Popery, for you 
‘ne'er will look upon my like again.’ 
I am that veritable priest who, having 
done all this, began to speak against not 
only the Catholic faith but the moral 
law, and perverted others by my teach- 
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ing. I am the Cavaliere Achilli who then 
went to Corfu, made the wife of a tailor 
faithless to her husband and lived pub- 
licly and travelled about with the wife of 
achorus-singer. I am that professor in 
the Protestant College at Malta who, 
with two others, was dismissed from my 
post for offences which the authorities 
cannot get themselves to describe. And 
now attend to me, such as I am, and 
you shall see what you shall see about 
the barbarity and profligacy of the in- 
quisitors of Rome.’ 

“You speak truly, O Achilli! and we 
cannot answer you a word. You area 
priest ; you have been a friar; you are, 
it is undeniable, the scandal of Catholi- 
cism and the palmary argument of Pro- 
testants by your extraordinary depravity. 
You have been, it is true, a profligate, 
an unbeliever, and a hypocrite. Not 
many years passed of your conventual 
life, and you were never in choir, always 
in private houses, so that the laity ob- 
served you. You were deprived of your 
professorship, we own it; you were pro- 
hibited from preaching and hearing con- 
fessions ; you were obliged to give hush- 
money to the father of one of your vic- 
tims, as we learn from the official report 
of the police of Viterbo. You are re- 
ported in an official document of the 
Neapolitan police to be ‘known for ha- 
bitual incontinency.’ Your name came 
before the civil tribunal at Corfu for your 
crime of adultery. You have put the 
crown on your offences by as long as you 
could denying them all. You have pro- 
fessed to seek after truth when you were 
ravening after sin. Yes, you are an in- 
controvertible proof that priests may fall 
and friars break their vows. You are 
your own witness. But while you need 
not go out of yourself for your argument, 
neither are you able. With you the ar- 
gument begins ; with you, too, it ends. 
The beginning and the ending you are 
both. When you have shown yourself 
you have done your worst and your all. 
You are your best argument and your 
sole. Your witness against others is 
utterly invalidated by your witness 
against yourself. You leave your sting 
in the wound. You cannot lay the 
golden eggs, for you are already dead.” 


Let me return, however, to hap- 


pier recolleetions. Father New- 
man is now seventy-seven years 
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old; when I last saw him he was 
seventy-five, but his eye was not 
dim nor his natural strength abat- 
ed. Two of my happiest days 
were spent at Edgbaston, and the 
happier was this day in dark De- 
cember. I had come to make 
a certain request, which Father 
Newman could not grant; he 
knew what it was, and he put me 
out of my misery by telling me so 
ere I could open my mouth. “It 
is a pity you came down in this 
storm,” said he, laughing; “you 
might have written and _ saved 
yourself the journey. I am bound 
not to do what you want done, and 
that’s the end of it. You must not 
even ask me questions about ‘hat 
and pump me. I'll talk to you all 
day long about anything else; but 
we will leave ¢#a¢ alone, if you 
please. I will not be interviewed | 
on that subject at any price, be- 
cause I am bound in honor to 
Pickering, who is to have my manu- 
script as soon as I can complete it. 
By the way, I was working at it 
when you came.” 

“ And you had got as far as— ?’ 
said I mischievously. 

“It’s of no use,” he replied; 
“you can’t get me to say a word. 
I am armed at all points. Do you 
suppose you are first in the field? 
Why, you are about the last—quite 
the last, I hope. But since you 
are here, stay with us a while. ‘To 
begin with, come and eat.” 

It was useless to indulge in the 
chagrin which I felt; it was im- 
possible to resist the fascination of 
his manner and the temptation of 
enjoying an hour or two of such 
society. An hour ortwo! It was 
one o'clock when I arrived, and I 
tore myself away just in time to 
catch the midnight train up to 
London. Disregarding my mum- 
bled words about going back to 


, 
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the hotel and taking the next 
train up to town, Father Newman 
swept me off with him to the re- 
fectory. 

“You are rather late, you know,” 
said he as we entered the empty room. 
“We dine at noon, and all is over; 
but we shall manage somehow.” 
And we sat down together at a lit- 
tle table on the left-hand side of 
the room. 

The room was long, broad, high, 
ciean, and cold. These were 
the first impressions. Along either 
side were small tables, each ca- 
pable of seating four or five per- 
sons. There was something of the 
air of a restaurant about the place: 
each table was provided with plates 
ready laid, knives and forks, and 
a cruet-stand containing vinegar, 
oil, mustard, and pepper. A door 
at the upper end of the room led 
to the kitchen; on one side of the 
door was a reading-desk; above it 
a crucifix and a picture of St. Phi- 
lip Neri; along the walls pictures 
of the saints, Father Newman’s 
calls for the servitor were not an- 
swered. “ He has gone,” said he; 
“we must wait upon ourselves.” 
And now I beheld Father New- 
man in the character of a volunteer 
waiter. Disregarding my remon- 
strances, but telling me I might 
help him, he rummaged in the pan- 
try and brought forth not only 
bread and wine but other things. 
Laughing, we set the table togeth- 
er: he carried a pasty; I bore the 
bread and cheese; he dragged 
forth a bottle of Bordeaux and 
loaded me with the remains of a 
joint. We pledged each other in 
a glass of wine and merrily began 
our repast. My journey in the 
cold morning had given me a keen 
appetite, and I enjoyed the meal. 
My host appeared to enjoy it with 
me; probably he had forgotten to 
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eat anything at the regular meal. 
We were very merry together for a 
while, and it was then that I hap- 
pened to speak about the pearls 
and the swine. “ Well,” said he, 
“of course there are pearls, but 
I don’t know about the swine. 
I will find you to-day as pure 
and noble a soul dwelling in the 
breast of a blacksmith as there is 
in the bosom of a duke. Not 
but that some dukes have noble 
And here he went on 
to tell me charming anecdotes 
about his beloved, if not his favor- 
ite, pupil, the Duke of Norfolk, 
whom he had trained with all the 
love of a father, and who, as I have 
reason to know, regards him with 
all the reverence and affection due 
froma son. It was to this young 
man, who, apart from his personal 
qualifications, is by very position a 
leader of the youth of England, 
that Father Newman dedicated his 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s assault 
upon the Vatican Decrees. By a 
mere accident on my part the name 
of Dr. Pusey chanced to be men- 
tioned. It acted like a spell to un- 
lock a chamber full of interesting 
recollections. “For twenty-two 
years we were the most intimate of 
friends; for thirty-two years we 
have been separated. Do you 
know him? Have you seen him?” 
I was obliged to confess that this 
was something that I yet hoped to 
achieve. “ You will find a great 
soul in him,” said Father Newman. 
“He is a magnanimous man. 
When others were reviling me the 
worst thing he could find to 
say about me was that I had been 
prayed away from him by the Pa- 
pists, and that my mission would 
be to so purify the church of God 
that it would be willing to ally it- 
self with the church of King Henry 
VIII.” It would not be discreet 























in me to repeat the conversation 
that followed; in writing about liv- 
ing persons one must avoid be- 
traying confidences. But here 
and there a remark may be given. 
“ Mr. Gladstone is at present sway- 
ed by passion rather than moved 
by judgment. There is not a sin- 
gle accusation against the church 
put forth in his pamphlet upon the 
Vatican Decrees to which there is 
not an overwhelming answer. Mr. 
Gladstone is a politician, and has 
been regarded as a statesman; but 
hereafter the quality of his states- 
manship will be doubted.” ... 
“That England will become Cath- 
olic again is certainly to be hoped ; 
but as it cost her much to become 
Protestant, it will cost her much 
to return to the faith.” In the 
ages of faith Oxford was the nurse 
of great saints as well as of eminent 
scholars and wise statesmen; the 
truth was there fully recognized 
that as all knowledge comes from 
God, the knowledge of God as 
revealed in Christ is the true 
foundation of all science and 
philosophy, and that, apart from 
such knowledge, mere human learn- 
ing is weak and powerless. The 
very motto of the university, 
“Dominus Illuminatio Mea,” show- 
ed the spirit of its founders; but 
Oxford no longer wishes God to il- 
luminate her—she prefers the de- 
lusive light that glimmers from 
what is called modern philosophy. 
The university is no longer an au- 
thoritative teacher of God’s word; 
it is a mere collection of human 
schools wrangling over Hegel, 
Kant, Comte, and Mill. There are 
still some pure and noble hearts at 
Oxford, said Father Newman, but 
they are powerless to make head 
against the downward tendency of 
the majority. 

With respect to the. so-called 
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ritualistic movement in England, 
Father Newman remarked that it 
unquestionably kept many souls 
out of the church. “ These gentle- 
men,” said he, “sail very near the 
wind, very near.” We were at this 
time in his working-room, and he 
brought from his shelves a number 
of the ritualistic publications, and 
called my attention to the very 
close imitation of Catholic teach- 
ing and practice which they con- 
tained. One of these was The 
Priest at the Altar, edited by Canon 
Liddon. I took some notes of its 
contents, and of another which he 
showed me; and in looking them 
over I find the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, the Invocation of the 
Saints, the office of Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Rosary 
of the Blessed Virgin and of St. 
Joseph, and the Angelus, all cop- 
ied without any alteration from our 
own books. “You can see some- 
thing of what they are doing by 
these things,” said Father Newman ; 
“the counterfeit is skilful and the 
deception iseasy. They tell their 
people they are safe where they are, 
and that it is a sin to think even 
of going to Rome; some of them 
go even so far as to assure their 
anxious people that they will be re- 
sponsible for their soul’s salvation 
if they will observe their directions ! 
Ah! yes, the half-way house now 
is the end of the journey of many. 
Not of all, however; our conver- 
sions are numerous and constant, 
and they are of the class most im- 
portant just at present.” | 

The chapel at the Oratory is 
large, handsome, and enriched with 
certain precious gifts. It was after 
a visit to the chapel that I parted 
at its door with Father Newman. 
I felt the warm grasp of his strong 
hand long after I had passed out 
into the cold night. 
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It was with some trepidation that 
I made my first visit to Dr. Pusey. 
Father Newman’s discourse con- 
cerning him had given me cause to 
reflect that he might not care to 
converse upon the subjects respect- 
ing which I was most anxious to 
hear him speak; and I had been 
warned from other sources that Dr. 
Pusey had very great skill in mak- 
ing himself disagreeable to those 
who annoyed him. Still, I had 
my letters of introduction, and I 
strengthened myself with the re- 
flection that I could regulate my 
conduct according to his own and 
avoid stepping upon slippery places. 
But really there was no cause for 
my fears. There was a little stiff- 
ness in his manner at first, but it 
soon wore off; and when I hap- 
pened—purposely—to mention that 
I had recently seen Father New- 
man and had spent a day with 
him, he thawed at once, and dis- 
played the keenest interest in what 
I was able to tell him of his old 
friend. “Iso seldom see any one 
who visits him,” he said; “and is 
he quite well? He is just one 
year my junior. Does he bear his 
age as well as I do?” he inquired, 
straightening up his bent form, and 
peering at me with eyes that may be 
large but that seem small, so hidden 
are they behind his shaggy brows, 
and sunk so far away. A curious- 
looking old gentleman is Dr. Pusey. 
His name, by rights, would be 
Bouverie; for he was the son of 
the Hon. Philip Bouverie, half- 
brother of the first Earl of Radnor, 
who, by royal license, assumed the 
name of Pusey. He is now seven- 
ty-eight years old. .He was edu- 
cated at Christ Church, of which 
he is a canon; he graduated B.A. 
with high honors, and was made a 
fellow of Oriel. He was only twen- 
ty-eight years old when he was ap- 
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pointed regius professor of He- 
brew in the University and canon 
of Christ Church. For fifty-eight 
years he has spent his life in these 
academic shades, and he is one of 
the few remaining historical figures 
of the university. It was delightful 
to wander with him through Christ 
Church College, and to listen to his 
traditions concerning it. The uni- 
versity owes this college—magnifi- 
cent in every way—to the munifi- 
cence of Cardinal Wolsey. Three 
hundred and fifty-three years ago 
the cardinal obtained the charter 
for the erection of this college from 
Henry VIII.; and although that 
monarch, as was his wont, seized 
upon the endowments when _ the 
cardinal fell under his displeasure, 
he had the grace to restore a por- 
tion of them seven years afterwards, 
and the meanness to call the estab- 
lishment the “College of King Hen- 
ry VIII.” But in 1546 he set upthe 
new bishopric of Oxford, and estab- 
lished the unique foundation ever 
since known as “ Christ Church,” 
which is at once a cathedral and a 
college. The “foundation” con- 
sists of a dean, six canons (of whom 
Dr. Pusey is one), eight chaplains, 
a schoolmaster, eight clerks, eight 
choristers, twenty-eight senior and 
fifty-two junior students. But to 
this foundation are added “ noble- 
men, gentlemen-commoners, and 
commoners,” numbering about one 
thousand, half of whom are mem- 
bers of Convocation. Dr. Pusey 
told me that the quadrangle, de- 
signed by Wolsey (two hundred and 
sixty-four by two hundred and six- 
ty-one feet), is the largest and most 
noble in Oxford. The cardinal’s 
purpose was to build a cloister en- 
tirely around the quadrangle, but 
only the north side has been thus 
adorned. The hall is on the south 
side of the quadrangle; its lobby 
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has a stone roof, supported by a 
single column ; the hall itself is one 
hundred and thirteen feet by forty, 
and fifty in height, with a roof of 
carved oak, constructed in 1529, 
and bearing the arms of King Hen- 
ry and Cardinal Wolsey. “You 
have been everywhere,” said Dr. 
Pusey ; “ but where have you seen 
a more magnificent refectory than 
this?” I mentally contrasted it 
with the one at Edgbaston, and 
owned that the latter was sadly in- 
ferior; I looked at my kind host, 
contrasted him with his old friend, 
and thought that of the two Father 
Newman was the happier as well as 
the greater man. 

Dr. Pusey is portly; he is not 
tall; his corpulence, without being 
aggressive, evidently gives him 
some trouble ; his features are large 
and rather coarse; his bearing is 
not exactly dignified. I was great- 
ly puzzled by his eyes; a curious 
unrest seemed to lurk in them. At 
times he became abstracted, and 
either did not speak or replied at 
random. I feared I was fatiguing 
him, and begged him not to spend 
time in escorting me; but he said 
he had occasion to go to this place 
and to that, and that he would 
be glad of my company until we 
could return to his rooms. So we 
wandered about, looking a little at 
Holbein’s portraits in the hall— 
those of the cardinal, Henry VIIL., 
and Queen Elizabeth attracting my 
closest attention; into the chap- 
lain’s quadrangle, on the north 
side of which was once the re- 
fectory of St. Frideswide, where 
now are rooms for the undergradu- 
ates; into the cathedral, sadly 
mutilated, but still retaining some 
of the glory which it possessed 
when it was St. Frideswide’s priory 
church; and finally into the library, 
a noble edifice completed in 1761, 
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142 feet long, 30 in width, and 37 
in height, and containing a magni- 
ficent collection of books. Here 
we sat down, and insensibly drifted 
into a conversation which lasted a 
long while and took a wide range. 
“He is well, then,” said Dr. 
Pusey, again referring to Father 
Newman, “and happy.” Here 
came a pause and a sigh. “I do 
not doubt it; he would always act 
in accordance with his conscience, 
and that is happiness. But he has 
had his trials—is it not so? All is 
not peace at Rome; by the way, 
his minimization of the Vatican 
Decrees was a masterly piece of 
work. I shall never forget the 
shock his secession gave me. I 
could not understand how such 
strong confidence as he had in our 
church could give place to doubt 
and then rejection. He did mag- _ 
nificent work for us; he built us up 
as no one else ever did, and then 
he tore us all down again. I have 
often said that he left us because 
we were not good enough for him; 
he is so sensitive to wrong that the 
crying evils which prevailed among 
us became unbearable to him. I 
am a duller and a more thick-skin- 
ned man; these evils seemed to me 
something that of necessity must 
be endured; they went through 
him like knives, and he fled away 
from us. Whether the people to 
whom he went are good enough for 
him is another thing, but he seems 
to think so. If he were not satis- 
fied in his conscience he would not 
remain where he is an hour.” 
Another long pause followed, 
and I scarcely cared to break it. 
“Do you know,” said Dr, Pusey 
after a while, “what gave me my 
first fear that we were to lose him ? 
I heard that a hint had been sent— 
perhaps from Cardinal Wiseman, 
perhaps from Rome—that New- 
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man might be got by praying for 
him; that he was being prayed for 
by name in many churches and re- 
ligious communities on the Conti- 
nent, and that Masses were said for 
him. I felt a pang go through my 
heart when I heard this. I said to 
myself: ‘While this is going on we 
are indifferent about this man; 
many of us even dislike him; but 
Rome’s children are praying for 
him, that he may come to them 
and be an instrument of God's 
glory among them. Will not God 
give them what they ask for, and 
cause us to lose what we do not 
care to keep? When he did go to 
them, they knew their prayers were 
answered, and they knew what 
they had gained, while we”’— And 
here the old doctor’s head sank up- 
on his breast, and he again was si- 
lent, while I gazed at him in as- 
tonishment and with eyes not all 
undimmed. Of what was he think- 
ing—he who seemed to know so 
well and to appreciate so keenly 
the miraculous power of prayer 
and of the Holy Eucharist? Was 
he saying to himself, “ Alas! no one 
has prayed for me, no one has of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice for me”? 
He would have been wrong had he 
thought so, for his old friend had 
prayed for him with tears. But 
what a curious lesson of logic was 
betrayed in this confession! God 
surely would not hear prayers for 
the translation of a man from. the 
true to the false, from a pure 
church to an impure communion ; 
and, as truth is one, he could not 
juggle with the matter. This, 
however, is just the juggle with 
which Dr. Pusey and all his school 
deceive themselves—“ the branch 
of the church” theory. He pre- 
sently went on to say as much, 
“There was no use in our at- 
tempting to disguise the greatness 
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of our loss,” said he. “It was 
the heaviest blow that could have 
stricken us. We did not know 
what to do with him; they did. 
He was buried among us; with 
them he has been a city set upon a 
hill that cannot be hid. Of course 
I hear that they have buried him 
in their turn, neglected him, com- 
pelled him to obscurity. But I 
know better, and so does he. When 
he went away from us, he went, un- 
conscious of his greatness, simply 
to perform an act of duty, and put- 
ting himself wholly in God’s hands. 
He was only transplanted into an- 
other part of the Lord’s vineyard, 
where there was work fit for him to 
do, which there was not with us. 
I thought also that God had taken 
Newman from us and given him to 
Rome in order that he might purge 
Rome of what is unholy in her 
practices, and bring us together 
again. I thought, too, that his loss 
might awaken us to a cleaning out 
of the heresy that exists among us, 
and which keeps Rome from ac- 
knowledging us. One of these ob- 
jects has certainly been accomplish- 
ed to some degree. The Church 
of England to-day believes more, 
and with a more intelligent faith, 
than she ever has done since the 
communion of the churches was in- 
terrupted. We ought soon to be so 
free from heresy that Rome could 
acknowledge us. But she has made 
it hard for us to acknowledge her. 
The proclamation of the Immacu- 
late Conception, and the Vatican 
Decrees, were steps in the wrong 
direction—two more stumbling- 
blocks in the path of union. It is 
a lamentable thing, for our common 
foe, infidelity, assails us both, and 
we ought to join our forces. Rome 
ought to be satisfied. She has won 
Newman, and that was the greatest 
gain she has had since the Reform- 
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ation. But how many others has she 
won !—Manning, Faber, Oakeley, 
McMullen, and the rest. If anything 
could soften her heart, show her 
what is good in us, and dissipate 
her prejudices against us, would 
not the presence of such men who 
have gone from us to her be enough 
to do it?” 

Dr. Pusey asked this question 
with such sudden vehemence and 
heat that I really thought he ex- 
pected a reply, and I ventured to 
suggest that I thought Rome would 
reason in the exactly opposite sense, 
and argue that if such good and 
wise men left the Anglican Church 
and came to her it was because 
they were profoundly convinced 
that she was a false church, and 
that the truth was not in her; and 
[ added that it was not only the 
“heresy” that existed in the Church 
of England that prevented Rome 
from recognizing her, but Rome's 
belief that the Anglican Church 
was no church at all, and that her 
orders were not valid. He replied 
that he thought I was mistaken ; 
and that he believed if the matter 
of “orders” only stood in the way 
the reconciliation, as he called it, 
would soon be effected. 

We talked about many other 
things. I asked him whether the 
growth of the acceptance of Catho- 
lic truth and the spread of Catholic 
practices in the Anglican Church 
did or did not tend to lead its mem- 
bers to follow the path that Father 
Newman had taken. He thought 
it did not; on the contrary, he be- 
lieved it held them to their own 
communion. “ We have had much 
to weary us,” said he, “much to 
exasperate us, much to cast ws 
down; but the spread of Catholic 
faith among us has been wonderful. 
The chief result of the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act has been to 
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bring out the fact that the clergy- 
men against whom it was aimed 
have the firmest hold upon their 
people. You see our duty is very 
clear. We should and do love the 
Church of Rome; we love her saints, 
her holy teachers, and her high 
gifts, while we deplore her addi- 
tions or refinements or develop- 
ments of the faith. But our love 
for her is no reason why we should 
desert the church where God has 
placed us. She may be a poor 
church compared with Rome, with- 
out a saint, and without a visible 
head; but she has the presence 
of Christ and the sacraments, and 
that is enough for us. As I told 
you before, there is no doubt about 
the validity of our orders; in her 
secret heart Rome herself does not 
doubt them.” 

I asked him here why, if this was 
the case, Rome required the or- 
dination of an Anglican clergyman 
who became a Catholic priest. If 
she believed he had already been 
ordained, was it not sacrilege on 
her part to reordain him ? 

“We may revert to that point 
later on,” said he; but we did not, 
for we both forgot it. “I was go- 
ing on to say,” continued Dr. Pusey, 
“that we teach our people, as we 
ourselves believe, that nothing but 
an absolute conviction that to re- 
main in our church will imperil his 
soul can justify one of her members 
in leaving her. This conviction 
must be the fruit of the sure belief 
that she is not the church and is 
fatally rent from the body of Christ. 
Mr. Newman had this conviction; 
I never understood how he got it. 
I never could have it. I plant my- 
self upon two rocks—one our suc- 
cession; the other that we have 
the life of the church and the sac- 
raments. We are not Protestants; 
we are Catholics. Spiritual life 
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among Protestants has dried up. 
Lutherism has become Rationalism. 
Calvinism has become Unitarian- 
ism. Isit not so in America?” I 
was obliged to say that it looked 
that way. “But here,” continued 
he, “ our church since the revival 
has gone onward and upward, and 
is to-day full of pure spiritual life 
and vigor. It is not true that our 
renewed life came from Rome; it 
came from ourselves. Its source is 
the Body and Blood of Christ upon 
our altars. We have it, we have it, 
and, having it, we have the individ- 
ual presence of Christ. We have 
the power of the keys, and the 
practice of confession, growing 
more and more, is rewarded with 
the richest spiritual graces. We 
are more Catholic than the Romans, 
for in our liturgy we pray for 
‘all bishops, priests, and deacons,’ 
for ‘the universal church,’ for 
‘all bishops and curates,’ so that 
we pray for the Roman and Greek 
prelates and priests as well as for 
our own. As our people become 
more and more instructed in the 
catholicity of our church, they are 
more and more satisfied to remain 
in her; and now that in so many 
places the baldness and coldness of 
our services are superseded by full 
and becoming rites, they are not 
led away by their eyes or ears.” 

In our conversation about in- 
dividuals I observed much more 
acerbity of temper in Dr. Pusey than 
Father Newman ever betrayed. 
His remarks concerning some of 
his bishops were anything but com- 
plimentary; Mr. Disraeli, as he then 
was, he regarded with distrust ; 
Mr. Gladstone had not wholly met 
with his approval. He spoke at 
some length upon the subject of 
education and of the prospective 
disestablishment of the church. 
He disclaimed having any fear of 
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the latter, but thought that if, as he 
deemed most improbable, it should 
come to pass, the church would 
feel the blow far less than the na- 
tion, and that the latter would be 
the greater sufferer thereby. He 
expressed a rather slighting opinion 
of the “Old Catholic” movement, 
and I understood him to be of the 
opinion that the Church of England 
lowered herself by displaying eager- 
ness to have anything to do with 
schismatics of any kind. In this 
connection he spoke with strong 
disapproval of the occasional co- 
quetting of certain of the Broad 
Church clergymen with the Non- 
conformists, and of the presence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
prebendary at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York. 
For Dean Stanley and his school he 
cherished a dislike that he took no 
pains to conceal. 

With respect to the spread of 
latitudinarian and atheistic opin- 
ions at Oxford he spoke with much 
feeling and sorrow. The evil had 
been great; young men had come 
to the university good and zealous 
Christians, with the design of pre- 
paring for the church, and had gone 
away saturated from head to foot 
with the false philosophy of Spen- 
cer, Mill, and Comte. But he 
thought that even in this respect 
there was a reaction, and that thie 
evil was now confined to narrower 
limits. Still there was much of it, 
and in some of the colleges it 
was rampant. The general ten- 
dency of political affairs in Eng- 
land, he remarked at one period 
in our conversation, had been for 
years toward a gradual deprivation 
by the state of the rights of the 
church. Fifty years ago the con- 
nection between the church and 
the state was very close. To hold 
an office under the state a man 
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must be a member of the chifrch. 
The repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts put an end to that. 
The Catholic Emancipation Act 
was another step in the same di- 
rection; the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Chyrch another; the 
abolition of the university tests 
still another. But the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act was the first 
open avowal since the days of Eli- 
zabeth of the right of the state— 
that is, Christians, Jews, and here- 
tics together—to control the church 
in the administration of her cere- 
monies. Dr. Pusey did not look 
upon this with favor, but he did 
not think that in the end it would 
do the church much harm. 

It was long after sunset when I 
took my leave of Dr. Pusey and 
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emerged from Christ Church by 
Canterbury Gate. A full moon 
was sailing in a sky speckled with 
but a few clouds, and her bright 
light brought into beautiful relief 
the ancient walls of the various 
colleges and halls that I passed on 
the way to my hotel. Oxford by 
daylight is impressive; in the si- 
lence of a moonlight night it is so- 
lemn. For eight hundred years it 
has been the seat of learning; for 
five hundred years it was the cen- 
tre of Catholic erudition in Eng- 
land. For three hundred years al- 
iens to the faith of those who built 
it have possessed it. Will it ever 
again revert to the faith to which 
it owes its creation and to the heirs 
of its rightful owners ? 
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“Let no pious ear be offended,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “if I advance, 
in opposition to many authorities, 
that poetical devotion cannot often 
please. The doctrines of religion 
may indeed be defended in a di- 
dactic poem; and he who has the 
happy power of arguing in verse 
will not lose it because his subject 
is sacred. A poet may describe 
the beauty and the grandeur of 
nature, the flowers of spring, etc. ; 
but contemplative piety, or the in- 
tercourse between God and the 
soul, cannot-be poetical. Man, ad- 
mitted to implore the mercy of his 
Creator and to plead the merits of 
his Redeemer, is already in a high- 
er state than poetry can confer. 
Repentance, trembling in the pre- 
sence of the Judge, is not at leisure 


for cadences and epithets. The- 
ideas of Christian theology are too 
simple for eloquence, too sacred 
for fiction, and too majestic for 
ornament. To recomnrend them: 
by tropes and figures is to magnify, . 
by a concave mirror, the sidereal 
sphere.” 

We fancy that the doctor, writ- 
ing this, had Milton tn his mind’s. 
eye. He heartily detested both 
the politics and the poetry of the- 
Puritan bard, and his reverent 
mind shrank with horror before the 
bold and blasphemous manner in 
which Milton treats of the most 
awful themes of revelation. The 
regicide principles of the poet an- 
gered him enough, but his Arian-- 
ism shocked the good old man un- 
speakably. Johnson steadfastly de- 
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preciated Paradise Lost—not that he 
was insensible to its beauties, but 
because he was sensible of its anti- 
Christian tendency. His bias to 
Catholicity is well known, and it 
never more clearly showed itself than 
in his abhorrence of all innovation 
in doctrine, even if that doctrine 
was vaguely formulated in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Of a pro- 
foundly reverent spirit, as our quota- 
tion in comparison with others but 
feebly shows, he told Boswell that 
his repugnance to Milton arose 
from a consciousness that it was 
blasphemy to read Paradise Lost. 
The description of the Eternal 
Father, the inferior nature ascribed 
to the Only-begotten Son, the car- 
nal views of heaven, the poet’s con- 
ception of Satan as open to sympa- 
thetic feelings,'remorse, hope, ad- 
miration, and other emotions, if not 
virtues, incompatible with the idea 
of the unmitigated evilness of the 
fiend, annoyed and _ distressed 
Johnson far more than they did the 
lighter and less devout mind of 
Addison. The Spectator was at- 
tracted by the majestic harmony 
of the poetry, and did not advert 
to the theological argument, or 
trouble himself much about those 
questions of “election, foreknow- 
ledge, and free-will’’ which the 
poet so boldly and so erroneously 
discusses. 

The reader of Johnson’s bio- 
graphy of Milton in the Lives of the 
Poets is amused at the painful 
struggle which the doctor feels be- 
tween his honest intention and de- 
sire to do justice to the great epic 
and lyrical powers of the poet, and 
his positive hatred of the life, the 
character, and the political career 
of the man; and Johnson was a 
“good hater.” We may suppose 
that, after having written the sketch, 
the old doctor, accompanied by 
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Goldsmith and Bozzy, betook him- 
self to the Mitre Tavern, where the 
Literary Club which he had found- 
ed assembled, and that there, over 
his big bowls of tea, he stormed 
against the great poet to his heart’s 
content. There he would have 
met the only man of whom he was 
afraid (if he could be said to have 
had fear of any one), Edmund 
Burke, who would have faced the 
old lion, and contended for the 
sublime and the beautiful in Mil- 
ton. Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
trumpet at ear, would gravely lis- 
ten, and think of how many noble 
subjects for painting the Paradise 
suggests. Garrick, unawed by “big 
Sam,” would mimic him behind 
his chair, and “ Goldy” would en- 
deavor in vain to give clear and 
elegant expression to his clear and 
elegant thoughts. A /a Walter 
Savage Landor, we may have an 
imaginary conversation : 

Johnson. Sir, there are innume- 
rable metrical mistakes in Milton. 
I was censured for condemning 
Lycidas. He only is justified in 
censuring who can show that it 
proceeds not from anger, from 
malice, or from ignorance. 

Boswell. But surely, doctor, all 
must allow that the versification of 
Milton is harmonious. 

Johnson. Sit, 


Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 


is harmonious versification, but 
who would call it a poem ? 

Goldsmith. The idea of Satan is 
sublime. 

Johnson. Sir, none but a man 
that felt a sublimely diabolical 
sympathy for Satan could have de- 
scribed him in such a manner 
that we are in doubt whether to 
pity his fall or to hope for his res- 
toration, etc., etc. 
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But what would the honest old 
doctor say if he had to encounter 
the anti-Christian poetry of our 
day? Matthew Arnold very wise- 
ly suggests an abridged edition of 
Johnson’s Lives, embracing the 
biographies of Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Gray, and a few other poets 
that have survived the onslaught 
of a false modern criticism, if for 
no other reason than the marvel- 
lously sound sense that marks 
Johnson’s criticism. He himself 
was no poet, and he thought Pope 
the equal of Shakspere—an error, 
however, which does not detract 
from his immense value to the 
critical reader. He had in a pre- 
eminent degree that sound com- 
mon sense which Englishmen claim 
as their characteristic; and this 
homely mother-wit, enlarged and 
polished by a profound knowledge 
of the classics of nearly all the 
civilized languages, made .him su- 
preme as a critic—for we must not 
mind Homer’s occasional nap. How 
he would have stormed over D. G. 
Rossetti’s recent Lives of the Poets, 
with its puffery of Keats, its idola- 
try of Shelley, and its formal lau- 
relling of Swinburne—three charac- 
ters that of themselves would have 
hopelessly prejudiced the doctor 
against their poetry, unless, like 
Milton’s, it were of superlative ex- 
cellence ! 

We dissent from the reason which 
Johnson gives for his objection to 
sacred poetry, or, rather, to the pro- 
priety of consecrating poetry to the 
high uses of religion. His argu- 
ment is @ posteriori. There is no 
great sacred poem in the English 
language; but it does not follow 
that such a poem is an impossibi- 
lity. ‘The true reason is that Pro- 
testantism cannot woo the Chris- 
tian muse. Not only is it lacking 
in any poetical inspiration, but 
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from its origin it has steadily set 
its face against poetry. Luther, 
breathing slaughter against the 
polished court of Leo X., sought 
to impart to the new creed a hard, 
prosaic, unpoetical character as a 
mark of its apostolical simplicity. 
He certainly succeeded in making 
Protestantism prosaic, if not apos- 
Traces of Calvinism remain 
to this day in the general Protes- 
tant distaste to poetry, music, art, 
and the amenities of literature. 
Luther was a musician, played on 
the flute, and is said to have com- 
posed that truly noble hymn, Zix 
Seste Burg ist Unser Gott, but, luck- 
ily for him, his stentorian voice 
did not awaken the echoes of Ge- 
neva. The only “poetry” that 
Protestantism has inspired is made 
up of translations from the Psalms, 
set to plaintively nasal melodies by 
“ sweet singers in Israel.” The re- 
pression of the imagination and its 
legitimate uses has proved one of 
the elements of the earthly and 
material prosperity of Protestants. 
When people have no music, no 
holidays, no poetry, no art to lift 
them above earth, they busy them- 
selves mightily with the mere things 
of this world. Certain philosophers 
and historians have commented 
upon the great material prosperity 
of Protestant as contrasted with 
the poverty of Catholic countries, 
in which there are actually many 
days in the year when it is not 
permitted men to make money; 
and Protestant prosperity is rather 
inconsistently set down to the in- 
fluence of pure evangelical doc- 
trine. Pure evangelicism, one 
would suppose from the Gospel, 
would rather tend to keep its pro- 
fessors poor. 

Able books have been written to 
show the antagonism of the Pro- 
testant creed to all the sources of 
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poetry, to all forms of beauty, mo- 
ral and artistic. The Reformation 
in England was certainly fatal to 
the graces of life. Beauty was 
banished with the church, the true 
mother and inspirer of all moral, 
intellectual, and artistic grace— 
mater pulchre dilectionis, England's 
slow awakening from artistic and 
architectural barbarism is within 
the memory of men still living. 
Balmes and Gérres have exhausted 
the subject of the blighting influ- 
ence exercised by Protestantism 
upon modern civilization and es- 
thetic culture; and the reader will 
find in their eloquent pages a pro- 
found analysis of the causes of such 
blight. In the poetry-bespangled 
pages of dear old Kenelm Digby, 
particularly the Mores Catholici, 
you learn all that can be learned 
about the influence and inspiration 
of the church with respect to poet- 
ry. Gérres gives a reason for the 
return of Protestantism to the ear- 
thiness and materialities of life, and 
he supports his reasoning with quo- 
tations from. Luther which are too 
indecent for transcription here.* 
Dr. Johnson, then, could find no 
Christian poem in the range of 
English literature; and no doubt 
his experience of Watts’ hymns was 
not likely to change his opinion as 
to the desirableness of addressing 
“the Heavenly Judge in metrical 
cadences and epithets.” No Fa- 
ber or Keble had then arisen to 
combine the profoundest religious 
thought with its highest lyrical ex- 
pression. He was familiar with 
Dante’s sublime song, but his nar- 
row religious training would not or 
could not suffer the appearance of 
Virgil upon the extra-mundane 
scene. It strikes even Catholics as 
somewhat incongruous for Dante 
to introduce into the Commedia so 


* Luth., Sermo de Mat., circa finem, 
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many of the characters of ancient 
pagan history, just as we wonder 
at the poet’s temerity in placing in 
the /nferno a pope whom the church 
afterward canonized; but we do 
not interpret a poem by strict theo- 
logical or historical laws, and we 
can easily overlook the political 
prejudices, grievances, and passions 
of Dante the man, the persecuted 
Florentine, in view of that central 
and controlling spirit of faith which 
was his true guide as a poet 
throughout his awful vision. So, 
too, the Catholic may have a pro- 
founder appreciation of Milton than 
a Protestant. He sees more clear- 
ly the inequalities of the poem; 
but he may be the better judge of 
its beauties. Certainly the highest 
reach of imagination as auxiliary 
to a great truth that any English 
poet, or perhaps any poet, has at- 
tained is that in which Milton, 
seizing all Olympus and all the 
false gods of Greece and Rome, 
thrusts them into the lowest circle 
of Pandemonium, among the mean- 
est of the fallen spirits that sur- 
round the ruined archangel. Olym- 
pic Jove himself becomes a mere 
imp. By touches such as these 
Milton exalts our conception of 
“ Lucifer, son of the morning,” and 
we are able to form a slight idea 
of that once glorious spirit of whom 
Christ said: “I saw Satan falling 
like lightning from heaven.” ‘The 
same massive genius is apparent in 
the Hymn on the Nativity. He 
wrote it before he had become an 
Arian, in the first flush of his youth, 
before he had fallen upon evil 
tongues and days, before he had 
engaged in those subtle, metaphy- 
sical inquiries that twisted his mind 
from the truth, social, political, and 
religious. How miserably weak 
and faint does Tennyson’s jingle 
about Christmas and “Ring out, 
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wild bells !” sound alongside of such 
a strain as this: 
“ Ring out. ye crystal spheres, 
nce bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 

And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of Heaven’s deep organ blow, 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to the angelic symphony.”’ 

Notice how beautifully Plato’s 
harmony of the spheres is made to 
join with the music of the angelic 
choirs. ‘The consummate learning 
of Milton, and his wonderful com- 
mand over it for the purposes of 
his art, are illustrated in the stan- 
zas descriptive of the effect pro- 
duced upon the heathen deities by 
the birth of our Saviour: 

“ The oracles are dumb; 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 


No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-ey’d priests from the prophetic 
cell, 


“ Nor is Osiris seen, 

In Memphian grove or green, 

Trampling the unshoweréd grass with lowings loud ; 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest : 

Naught but profoundest hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbrel’d anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 


“ He feels from Judah’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand,” 


It is little wonder that the es- 
sentially rhetorical mind of Ma- 
caulay should have been so power- 
fully drawn to Milton that his ad- 
miration became extravagant in ex- 
pression both in his review of Mil- 
ton and in his History of England. 
His contrast between Dante and 
Milton is wofully false, for the 
poets were as different as their re- 
ligions. Dante is reverent, awe- 
stricken, prayerful, and humble 
throughout his poem—the direct 
reverse of the English poet. 

Mr. S. Baring-Gould, in his book, 
The Origin and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief, has an excellent criti- 
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cism upon a point in Milton, though 
one marvels why he does not apply 
his reflection to his own theology. 
After Raphael, “the affable arch- 
angel,” has explained to Adam the 
glorious establishment of the Re- 
deemer’s church, he goes on to 
speak of its corruptions, popery, 
licentious monks, etc.—a weak 
point in the archangelic argument, 
after the glorious promises made 
to the church, and it is a point 
which Mr. Gould takes well. 

We dwell thus long upon Milton 
because he is claimed to be the 
great bard of Protestantism, and as 
such he illustrates in an eminent 
degree the idea of this article. 
The notion of calling Paradise Lost 
a Protestant poem is too absurd to 
detain us a minute. It could be 
called a Catholic poem with as 
great propriety. The theme, place, 
machinery, and accessories all an- 
tedate Christianity. But the poem 
illustrates the religious negative- 
ness of Protestant poetry and its 
average anti-Catholic bigotry. When 
we have said this of Milton we 
need not waste our time upon 
bards (such, for example, as Whit- 
tier) who string their rather dis- 
cordant lyres to dithyrambics 
against the Catholic Church. If 
we want to read a poetical attack 
upon the church, we prefer such a 
sonnet as Milton’s on the Pied- 
montese Persecution to such bal- 
lad-monger rhymes as Whittier’s 
ode to Pius IX., Zhe Triple Tyrant 
(which is bad grammar, not to 
speak of the poetry), or such a 
worn-out theme as Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend, with its fat friars 
drinking with the devil in a monas- 
tery, etc. The established repu- 
tation of the man, and the high 
esteem in which he is held by 
Catholics, make us loath to say 
aught against his poetry. But did 
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Catholics ever reflect that the ten- 
der religion of sweet Evangeline is 
nothing but a maudlin sentimen- 
talism which the church detests ? 
Did they ever analyze the Golden 
Legend—which, because it has 
some saintly legends in it, is oh! so 
Catholic—and observe the studied 
purpose throughout to misrepre- 
sent, not to say ridicule, our faith, 
our sacred rites, our religious 
orders, and to represent Catholic 
ages as stifling with the grossest 
ignorance and superstition? Whit- 
tier we take to be a fanatic, and 
consequently a man ignorant of 
our faith; yet he has several “ le- 
gends”’ far more poetically told 
than half the translations and adap- 
tations of Longfellow. The charge 
direct of plagiarism was made 
against the latter in the case of his 
poem Zhe Monk Gabriel ,and his 
lines There is a Reaper whose Name 
is Death axe said to be a literal 
and unacknowledged translation of 
Wieland’s Der Schnitter Tod. 

The absence of all religious in- 
spiration in Protestantism is 
brought prominently into notice in 
recent English poetry. Even Vic- 
tor Hugo has some tender reminis- 
cences of the faith of his child- 
hood, but one looks in vain in con- 
temporary poetry for even slight 
acknowledgments and intimations 
of a Divine Power. Wordsworth 
may have called Poetry back to 
her native wilds and sylvan groves, 
but he has divested her of any de- 
cided religious character. There 
is no religion in the Zxcursion. 
His noble ode on Immortality, the 
finest in metrical finish since Dry- 
den’s Alexander's Feast, is but an 
echo of the old Platonic dream of 
pre-existence. ‘The soul 

(“Trailing clouds of glory, she did come 


From Heaven, which is her home *’) 


has intimations of a previous state 
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of half-forgotten life. The Prelude 
contains a very noble eulogy upon 
the Church of England, but reli- 
gion, except it be what is known as 
nature-worship, has absolutely no 
influence upon the lives of the 
characters in the poem. The obli- 
gation of performing our duty, 
which is the theme of the Zxcursion, 
is drawn from wholly natural mo- 
tives. If our memory serve us 
aright, the Bible is referred to but 
once, and then only incidentally. 
Yet Protestantism claims Words- 
worth as another great religious 
poet. His pure, simple, and noble 
life, his entire dedication of him- 
self to poetry, the serenity of his 
home, and his intimate relations 
with the clergy would seem to 
mark him out as a great Protes- 
tant poet; but there is no didac- 
tic poet less Protestant than he. 
Young’s Wight Thoughts are as 
dreary as any of the reverend au- 
thor’s sermons, and we can readily 
pardon King George for going to 
sleep when Dr. Young preached in 
the royal chapel, though the sight 
of snoozing royalty cost the doctor 
many bitter tears of wounded vani- 
ty. Cowper’s Zask has an unplea- 
sant suspicion of clerical snobbish- 
ness. A great critic, Christopher 
North, has declared that James 
Montgomery is the only religious 
poet of the language ; and certainly 
he is free from the faults of Young 
and Cowper, but he is hopelessly 
associated with his unfortunate 
poem of Safan, a composition 
which for ever makes us doubt of 
the author’s piety and _ sense. 
Wordsworth’s religion was a sym- 
pathetic worship of God with na- 
ture; but he is apt to linger too 
long in the mere works of God, and 
not lift his eyes to the Creator him- 
self. His acute sensibility and fine 
intellect enabled him to see the 
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beneficence of the Catholic Church 
much more clearly than Southey, 
whose Protestantism was of the 
narrow, conventional type. In 
the Lcclesiastical Sonnets Words- 
worth sought to break with his 
Protestant prejudices, but in vain, 
though the sonnet to the Virgin, 
and the opening ones on the early 
Saxon church, attest how power- 
fully toward truth and justice the 
poetic instinct will draw its pos- 
sessor. 

Wordsworth was intolerably vain 
—a failing which may explain much 
in his intellectual and religious life. 
His egotism furnished abundant 
fun to his friends. Once he said 
to Charles Lamb: “ Now, I think 
Shakspere much overrated. I 
could write as fine poetry as he, if I 
had a mind to.” “So you see,” 
Lamb would add, telling the story, 
“it was only the mind, that was 
wanting.” When Coleridge and 
he published their first poetical 
venture conjointly, and it failed, 
Wordsworth always ascribed the 
failure to the poem Zhe Ancient 
Mariner, which surpasses even 
Goethe’s Zr/-Kénig in weird beauty 
of thought, description, and metre. 
Wordsworth owed much to Cole- 
ridge, whose mysticism he could 
understand and use, and whose ar- 
dent defence of Christianity must 
have stimulated him, It is rather 
a pity that Coleridge, as a study, 
has quite passed away, like the 
echo of one of his own wonderful 
monologues. But whoever wishes 
to find deep Christian poesy in 
any of the Lake school must 
turn to Aubrey de Vere, who, with 
possibly the: exception of Father 
Faber, is its chief crown and flow- 
er. Wordsworth nobly fulfilled his 
saying that he would create the 
taste by which he would be en- 
joyed. 
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Tennyson has deserted Protes- 
tantism for the Knights of the 
Table Round, feeling instinctively 
that where Wordsworth failed he 
should not venture. The Ju Ve- 
moriam has been much praised by 
Catholi¢ critics as an admirable 
philosophico-moral poem, full of 
Catholic thought, particularly with 
reference to communion with the 
departed. It appears to have es- 
caped their notice that the poet 
explains his communion with the 
beloved dead sometimes on a pan- 
theistic theory, sometimes by a 
false spiritualism, never by the 
doctrine of the communion of 
saints or that of intercessory 
prayer; for Tennyson is a Protes- 
tant of the narrowest type, as his 
Queen Mary abundantly proves. 
It is high time that our critics 
should leave off tracing Catholic 
analogies in poets who scorn and 
detest the church. Better leave 
them to their idols, with our own 
comforting assurance that they will 
never compose a great moral poem 
so long as they remain under Pro- 
testant influences. 

It is a sad sign of the times when 
Shelley’s horrid blasphemies are 
made the subject of wide reading 
and praise. It denotes that mor- 
bid tendency to annihilationism 
unhappily brought about by the 
speculations of infidel science. 
The revival of Shelleyism is, of all 
the misfortunes that can befall lit- 
erature, the one most to be depre- 
cated and deplored. Not only is 
he not a great poet, but he is not 
even a decent or moral one. We 
notice a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of Trelawney’s Recollections of 
Shelley and Byron—a bad, gossipy 
book that no true friend of either 
poet would have written. Perhaps 
the ghastliest and most tragic 
scene in the career of any poet was 
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the heathen obsequies of Shelley, at 
which Byron and Leigh Hunt as- 
sisted, and then indulged in a 
drunken orgy whilst the funeral 
pyre of their friend slowly consum- 
ed in approved Homeric style. 
Poor Shakspere, from all accounts, 
did not die a very good death, but 
his tomb, with its Christian inscrip- 
tion, is sacred compared with Shel- 
ley’s “ urn.” 

Southey called the poets that 
crowned and imitated Byron the 
“Satanic school.” ‘The epithet is 
harsh and scarcely deserved, ex- 
cept in the case of Shelley; but, 
certainly, we need not look for any 
religious poetry among them. By- 
ron it was who introduced the fash- 
ion of eliminating God from po- 
etry, and also of adapting the Bi- 
ble, in true Protestant liberty of 
interpretation, to any view of a 
religious subject he might conde- 
scend to adopt. It is doubtful 
whether Milton’s Sa¢an or Byron’s 
Cain is the more detestable crea- 
tion ; but let both divide the palm. 
Leigh Hunt, who was Thackeray’s 
beau-ideal of a snob, wrote a good 
deal of twaddle, and in a book on 
Christianity, composed toward the 
close of his life, he came forward 
to the footlights like a fond pa- 
rent, and said, “ Bless you, my chil- 
dren, bless you!”” Like Tom Moore, 
who imitated Byron in his poem 
The Loves of the Angels, Hunt 
dearly loved a lord. What Byron 
thought of him was disclosed on 
the fly-leaf of a book which Hunt 
had presented him. Under the 
words “To Byron, from L. Hunt,” 
his lordship wrote “ Impudent 
puppy.” Sir Walter Scott was 
not so great a poet as Byron—who, 
indeed, in many respects, is the 
greatest English poet since Shak- 
spere—but we venture to predict 
that Sir Walter will outlive him, 
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as, indeed, will many another ard 
humbler singer whom Byron hated 
and despised. 

The negativeness of religious 
thought in English poetry is simply 
the result of the Protestant training 
of so many English poets. There 
is no inspiration in Protestantism. 
The poet in Protestantism has 
only one subject—he must defame 
and ridicule the church. And 
there are scarcely three English 
poets that have not done this ne- 
gative service to Protestantism. 

We know that many Catholic 
critics are fond of detecting Catho- 
lic doctrine and ideas in all Eng- 
lish poetry; but it has always 
struck us that such ideas either 
result from the poet’s keen ap- 
preciation of what is true and 
beautiful, and consequently relat- 
ed to the church, or, as in Words- 
worth’s and Byron’s hymns to the 
Blessed Virgin, they are merely 
poetical exercises introduced as 
reliefs. Take Chaucer, who should 
have been a Catholic, but whom 
Warton pretty conclusively proves 
to have been a Lollard, or follower 
of Wycliffe. Our Catholic critic 
goes into ecstasies over the Canter- 
bury Tales. What a beautiful pic- 
ture of old Catholic times! How 
true, how natural! Now, in fact, 
the poem is a lashing satire and 
false picture of a holy Catholic de- 
votion—that, namely, of pilgrim- 
ages. The characters have no 
piety. They spend their time ca- 
rousing, courting, and tale-telling. 
The Nun’s Tale is very prettily 
told, but its subject is one of those 
legends which no re/igteuse would 
dream of believing so very fervent- 
ly as this nun is described as be- 
lieving. The object is to cast 
doubt and ridicule upon the acts 
of the saints. The monks are un- 
sparingly ridiculed, and the “poor 
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parson of a town,” with his whin- 
ing about poverty, his complaints 
against his ecclesiastical superiors, 
and his Bible-reading, is old Wy- 
cliffe himself, who was for ever 
howling about priestly wealth, the 
inefficacy of the sacraments when 
administered by unworthy hands, 
and the necessity of spreading the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue. We 
should much sooner believe that 
“Sweet Will” himself was a Ca- 
tholic, if for no other reason than 
that he leaves the poor friars 
alone at a time when to hunt and 
harry the monks with either stick 
or pen was the high-road to wealth 
and fame. 

We are utterly unable to find 
profound Catholic faith, dogma, 
theological illustrations, ritual, and 
piety in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
which, either as an allegory or as a 
Christian poem, is inferior to Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim's Progress. There is 
nothing but a wearisome proces- 
sion of virtues and vices, without 
any apparent reason for their parad- 
ing at all. Certainly the poem is 
more pagan than Christian, and if 
the “heavenly lady Una with her 
milk-white lamb ” typifies faith, it 
is a type which St. Paul knew no- 
thing about. It should be a sub- 
ject of devout thanksgiving that 
several books of the Faerie Queene 
were consumed in the fire with 
which an enraged populace drove 
Spenser out of Ireland, whither he 
had been sent to play the part of 
“greedy Avarice,” so well describ- 
ed in his own allegory. “I doubt 
not,” saith Milton, “that our Spen- 
ser hath more wisdom than Aqui- 
nas. His face hath the sweet linea- 
ments of Gospel books.” John 
must have seen Edmund some time 
before the fire. 

No one, of course, would look for 
religion ina play. ‘The dramas of 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, when they 
are not exceedingly imfnodest, are 
exceedingly dull. We beg to be 
excused from looking for “ pearls 
of Catholic truth” in these muck- 
heaps. Glorious John Dryden, after 
his conversion, redeemed many a 
failing by that magnificent pen of 
his. Charles James Fox said of 
the defence of transubstantiation 
in the Hind and Panther that it is 
the finest specimen of argumenta- 
tive verse in any language. But 
Dryden never got any inspiration 
from Protestantism. Much is made 
of Pope’s Catholicity, but a man 
that took Bolingbroke “for guide, 
philosopher, and friend” was cer- 
tainly no credit to the church. 
Johnson says, apropos of the Zssay 
on Man, that Pope did not know 
what religious notions he was ad 
vocating, and very probably no one 
else did. Dr. Warburton, a pom- 
pous pedant, discovered in it a 
fine argument for natural religion 
which might be carried out into 
a defence of Christianity (Heaven 
save the mark!) Pope was very 
much obliged to Warburton for 
discovering a depth of argument 
in the essay which he himself had 
never suspected. 

Goldsmith, Gray, and Collins 
keep shy of Protestantism and ad- 
mit only of the half-deistical morai 
reflections fashionable in their day. 
Gray’s Zlegy is very sweet and ten- 
der, but very pagan. We should 
be grateful that the muse was no 
longer prostituted and shamed as in 
the corrupt court of Charles II.—a 
charge from which Dryden himself 
is not free. The English poetry of 
the last century is comparatively 
pure, but he must have a lynx eye 
who can find in it all sorts of Ca- 
tholic beauties. 

Cowper’s Zask is often referred 
to as a product of the Protestant 
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muse. It has an interest from the 
afflictions of the poet himself. 
He was melancholy mad upon re- 
ligion, and his malady was intensi- 
fied by the injudicious counsel of a 
preacher who assured him that he 
was possessed by the devil. The 
history of Cowper is a painful il- 
lustration of the helplessness of 
Protestantism to impart true re- 
ligious comfort; for even in his 
lucid hours his religion was of that 
gloomy, repulsive cast that would 
drive a sane man mad, not to 
speak of one whose mind was al- 
ready diseased. The moral re- 
flections in the Zas&, like those in 
Thomson’s Seasons, are of the nega- 
tive, colorless kind. We adore the 
Deity and praise his works, and 
learn this truth: enough for man to 
know that virtue alone is its own 
reward and happiness below— 
which is not true. 

It is useless, nay, ridiculous, for 
Catholics to complain of the way 
in which the English poets have 
treated the church. If classics of 
our language have been written by 
Protestants, classics they will re- 
main, and we are foolish not to 
read and to make use of them for 
our culture, education, amusement, 
and moral improvement, so far as 
they can improve us. We can 
read them with pure hearts and 
faith-enlightened eyes. . It will 
not do for us to remain in igno- 
rance of them, or to show a very 
Catholic but perhaps a very Gothic 
scorn of them. Gibbon was an in- 
fidel, but what scholar can do with- 
out his history? Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, and Lear transcend the 
Trilogy of Aischylus. The Sam- 
son Agonistes of Milton might per- 
haps rank with the Prometheus 
Bound, of which Cicero said: “To 
this alone among mortal utterances 
the term divine truly may be ap- 
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plied.” There is no sweeter idy 
than the Deserted Village, no ten- 
derer odes than Collins’ Zvening 
and Keats’ Wightingale. We must 
know the rich and abundant poetry 
that lies about us in our English 
speech. When our Catholic sensi- 
bilities are jarred we must follow 
the rule of the musician, who, when 
his fingers trip upon the wrong key, 
drowns the discord at once by a 
“tempest of sweet sounds.” We 
must forget the false notes of the 
poet for the sake of the greater 
melody that he can make us hear. 

We should not despair of a rich 
and glorious Catholic poetry, which 
assuredly will come when the time 
comes for shaking off the mastery 
of the great Protestant poets. 
There is no disguising the fact that 
where the religious element ap- 
pears in our poetry it is unmistaka- 
bly Protestant; as, fer example, in 
the wishy-washy “poetry” that 
fills so large a space of our periodi- 
cal literature and popular books 
of poems. The sickly sentimental 
views of life, the scattering of 
flowers over death, the lack of 
strong, nervous Christian faith, 
hope, and charity, indicate the Pro- 
testant inspiration. Virulent at- 
tacks in verse upon the church are 
long out of fashion, except with 
that favorite of the Muses, the 
English Punch. 

The writer of this has found the 
benefit and agreeableness of con- 
fining his poetical reading to the 
older poets. A new poem is not 
like a new essay. This is the great 
distinction between poetry and 
prose: that while the latter is per- 
ishable from its nature, true poetry 
is immortal. Shakspere will out- 
last the British Empire. You will 
read this or that essay and never 
dream of reperusing it; but you will 
turn time and again to your favor- 
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ite poet, who is, or should be, one singers, but chiefly to those that 
that has already attained Parnas- consecrate their “ heavenly gift” to 
sus. Cheer and God-speed to all the the glory of God and of his church! 





A DAY’S LESSON. 
I. 


Upon the hill-top not to-day I stand 
With heart-beat stilled and reverent soul bent low 
Before the glory of the evening’s glow 
Lighting the skies and shadowing the land : 
Above my head blazes the still, hot noon, 
Through woods, song-silent, drifts the cricket's voice 
Persistent, telling with unceasing noise 
Of golden August’s death so near, so soon ! 
The hill-crest’s azure harvest now is o’er; 
Shrivelled the clinging globes; the leaves, grown red, 
Seem answering flames to burning sun o’erhead. 
A blackened circle seems our smouldering fire— 
Where it has touched no green life springing more, 
And scarce its dusky smoke-wreaths to the sky aspire. 


Il, 


Feel we within our veins the summer’s death, 
Our active life transfused in indolence, 
Steeped in the drowsy haze filling each sense 
With heaviness—like one that slumbereth. 
Is all our life to-day a monotone 
Like to the cricket’s hum, no heaven-sent song 
Bearing our souls in loftier ways along; 
All purpose shrivelled by the lifeless noon ? 
Idle the pencil by the sketch-book lies, 
Unread the poet whose June-rifled words 
Should have sufficed us for the hushed wood-birds ; 
Heart-silent we, like viol all unstrung, 
Our smouldering thoughts scarce reach the burning skies 
As if for us naught heavenly had ever sung. 


TI. 


The day wears on—no more song-silent now. 
I hear sweet voices speak and, through the trees, 
Float tones remembered, on caressing breeze, 
While light intenser crowns the mountains’ brow. 
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Lo! in that light I see the berries blue 
Another harvest give, won by the death 
Of that sweet summer who so perisheth 
That our loved earth her beauty may renew. 
Even our fire-blight I see clothed in green, 
And richer harvest from its darkness spring ; 
The heavens’ healing blue still borrowing 
Our grateful lips with royal hue to stain. 
Kind, thoughtful nature, in her strength serene, 
So giving to her dead a fuller life again. 


IV. 


The smoky veil that seemed at noon to fill 
Soul, heart, and brain with empty indolence, 
Sun-woven now, steepeth our every sense 
With voiceless prayer and rapture strangely still. 
Light-glorified, the golden sea pours down; 
Mighty as love, it clothes the hills with grace, 
Hiding each seam and scar upon their face— 
Circling their heads with more than royal crown. 
So shall life’s scars one day such radiance wear. 
No cloud the brightness flecks, shadow and shine 
Seem but as one within that light divine. 
Low at our feet the waves of heaven break, 
We hear their music in the silent air 
While softly our awed hearts to Love Eternal wake. 


The days wear on, and soon the crimson leaves 
Shall bid us tread the foot-ways of the plain 
And join home duty’s loosened threads again ; 
The summer’s harvest binding in its sheaves: 
Shall bid us leave the misty hills we love 
Where God’s great shadow rests in solemn peace, 
Where souls from weary cares find sweet release— 
So near earth seemeth to the sky above! 
Soon shall our feet along the city’s ways 
Press stones unyielding, bare of flower or moss. 
Yet shall the sunset burn the sky across— 
God's shadow in the skies, e’en o’er the street, 
Kindling our lives to daily acts of praise, 
The love the mountains taught laid at our brothers’ feet. 
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BALLYMURRY. 


In the year 187—I was a clerk 
in the office of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland at Dublin Castle. My 
salary was but a paltry three hun- 
dred a year—less income-tax—and, 
were it not for the aid of an occa- 
sional ten-pound Bank of Ireland 
note, always new, always crisp, 
transmitted to me by my maiden 
aunt, Miss Mary Anne Delaney, 
who resided in solitary grandeur 
in a lovely valley in the Wicklow 
Mountains, I could not have kept 
out of debt, or have maintained 
the pace of the society into which, 
thanks to my “ swell ” appointment, 
I was gently but rapidly floated. 

We chief secretary’s clerks look- 
ed upon ourselves as the very 
créme de lacréme of bureaucrats, re- 
garding the remainder of the Irish 
civil service as being simply “ cad- 
dish,” and holding on to the same 
high rung of the social ladder as 
the titled, lisping noodles who 
formed that corps délite known 
as the household of his excellency 
the lord lieutenant. We assumed 
the dlasé airs of Piccadilly nobs; 
were dressed by Smallpage of Lon- 
don, who visited our “ impossible 
country ” twice a year; we belong- 
ed either to the Kildare or 
Stephen’s Green Clubs; we at- 
tended the /evées of the viceroy, 
claiming invitations to dinners and 
carpet-dances as a right; we din- 
ed with our chief at his lodge in 
the Phoenix Park—in a word, were, 
now that I look back upon the 
office and its belongings, a set of 
pompous, stuck-up, long-eared jack- 
asses. My father, a member of the 
inner bar, died of brain fever, the 
result of overwork, while I was yet 


a child. My mother lived to see 
me installed in ¢he office. Oh! what 
a wrench it was to lose her tender 
companionship, her loving guidance, 
at the time I needed it most. 

My sole surviving relative was 
my aunt, a sister of my mother. 
Miss Delaney lived her own life. 
She had a turn for farming, and 
would take three crops out of her 
two hundred acres, while Myles 
Byrne, of Kilpatrick, “ a knowledge- 
able man ”’ with better land, could 
barely manage to squeeze out two, 
She had money in the three per 
cents., a few shares in the Grand 
Canal, some Pipe Water deben- 
tures, and a snug old-fashioned 
residence “ bosomed high in tufted 
trees,” of which more anon. She 
was the happy possessor of a tap of 
“curious ” tawny port, laid down 
when “ Boney was leppin’”’—in other 
words, during the great Peninsular 
War; acouple of well-bred, well- 
fed, but quiet horses, which on 
state occasions were attached to a 
yellow chariot of the year one, 
when a series of stately visitations 
were solemnly perpetrated. 

Father Luke Doyle, the parish 
priest of Innistogue, dined with my 
aunt every Sunday. Doctor Mo- 
riarty, the A®sculapius of Bally- 
murry, was a constant caller; not 
that my aunt required his profes- 
sional services, but she was in no- 
wise averse to a gossip, and the 
worthy knight of the pestle was au 
courant with the events of the hour, 
from the price Larry Muldoon got 
for his “boneens” at the fair of 
Glendalough to the very last phase 
in Mr. Gladstone’s proposed 
Church Disestablishment Bill. With 
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the county magnates Miss Delaney 
was on visiting terms only. 

“They are too stuck up for me, 
Joe,” she would say tome, “ too 
new in their ways. No old rose- 
wood or mahogany about them. It’s 
all Eastlake and ceremony and 
rubbish of every kind. They are 
always doing manners; and while 
good breeding is one thing—and I 
must say some of them are very 
well bred people—there is too much 
of London varnish all round to 
make it pleasant for me. They 
don’t take any interest in what’s 
gding on about them. Its all Rot- 
ten Row, and the Season, and Town, 
and gibberish of that kind. If you 
go to visit them, it’s a cup of wash 
tea you're offered instead of a glass 
of port and a cut of seed-cake, as 
it used to be in my time. If you 
go to dine with them you don't 
know what you are eating, and 
everything is carved for you as if 
you were a child or that you had 
no teeth. Give me the good old- 
fashioned roast and boiled, and 
sherry wine at dinner and port 
wine after it. Nowit’s champagne. 
Pah! I call it gutter.” 

I was in the habit of visiting 
Ballymurry twice a year: at 
Christmas, which was celebrated in 
a good old-fashioned style, full of 
color, full. of charm, and with a 
gladness that rang into the heart 
like peals of merry bells; and at 
the commencement of the grouse- 
shooting season, for my aunt’s farm 
proudly boasted a mountain, and 
the mountain proved a coigne of 
vantage to a pack or two of grouse 
driven from the preserves of a Mr. 
Peter Lambert, a London merchant, 
who considered it the “correct 
thing” to have a shooting-box in 
Ireland, and whose habit it was to 
repair thither and to blaze at birds 
that cost him in the neighborhood 
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of five pounds apiece. My aunt 
would have nothing to say to her 
occasional neighbors, although this 
cockney sportsman made signs of 
copious civility. 

“He may bow and smirk as 
much as he pleases; I'll take no 
notice of him. It’s too bad to 
think of an English tradesman 
shooting over Tabborna Shulagh, 
where none but an O'Byrne should 
be permitted to plant his heel.” 

Miss Delaney put up notices all 
along her mearing, grimly warning 
trespassers to beware, with an es- 
pecial postscript, enlivened by the 
rude effigy of an extended fore- 
finger, announcing that all dogs 
found straying on Ballymurry would 
be shotinstanter. It was, then, no 
small chagrin to Mr. Peter Lambert 
to find that his best packs of grouse 
sought sanctuary on a mountain 
upon whose slopes neither he nor 
his dogs would be permitted to 
encroach; and, although every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent the 
birds from straying, and every in- 
ducement offered them to remain, 
such was their perversity that they 
would fly over to Ballymurry even 
when Dinny Byrne, my aunt's facto- 
tum, and myself happened to be 
“handy” and a couple of guns at 
half-cock. 

At the period at which this story 
opens I had not met Mr. Lambert, 
although his pudgy form was quite 
familiar to me, clad in the loudest 
possible plaid, with Knickerbockers 
and bright scarlet heather stockings. 
I had no particular admiration for 
him, regarding him as a parvenu, 
vulgar, intrusive, and a bore; and 
although I knocked over, ay, and 
bagged, his birds, there were mo- 
ments when I felt positively asham- 
ed of myself for taking so mean and 
miserable an advantage ; moments 
when I felt inclined to step over to 
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him and say: “Hang those con- 
founded notices! Come after your 
own birds. They don’t belong to 
us.” In the office I used to become 
quite an authority as the grouse sea- 
son approached. I was in the habit 
of bragging about my mountain as 
if it was Sugnacullagh or Djouce, 
invariably speaking of it as mine 
own; and when the 2oth approach- 
ed I was consulted as to the condi- 
tion of the birds in my part of the 
country: if they were “ wild on the 
wing ” or were “lying steady,” and 
generally as to the prospects of the 
forthcoming shooting season. My 
confreres were very jealous of me 
because I did not offer them a day’s 
shooting; but the fact is I had 
blown such loud trumpet notes 
anent the preserves that, like all 
impostors, I enjoyed a most whole- 
some terror of being discovered, 
and covered my retreat shabbily 
enough by explaining that the en- 
tire shooting scarcely sufficed for 
the members of my aunt’s family. 
This was literally true : I was her 
sole living relative. 

It was the 18th of August, 187-, 
and, having applied to my chief, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, for leave, 
the welcome permission was ac- 
corded, and I was a free mari for 
fourteen days—a gentleman at 
large. I had received a letter from 
my aunt a week previously, giving 
me a whole list of commissions to 
execute. “Just step into Dolan’s, 
in Thomas Street,”’ she wrote, “ and 
get me a couple of pounds of his 
green tea; it’s the best I can buy 
anywhere. As you'll be in Thomas 
Street, go up to James Street and 
order a box of mould-fours at Fin- 
negan’s. Don’t let him persuade 
you to take composite or sperma- 
ceti. I never was accustomed to 
them, and as long as the silver 
snuffers that belonged to my great- 
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grandmother lasts I'll use nothing 
but mould-fours. You can’t mis- 
take Finnegan’s ; it’s a little shop 
near the poorhouse. I want you 
to call at Lundy Foot’s for a pound 
of snuff—don’t think I use it all 
myself; J get help. Tell the young 
man—a tallow-faced, lantern-jawed, 
civil fellow—it’s forme. I want half 
Blackguard, half High Toast. As 
you'll be soclose to the North Wall, 
there’s a ship-store where they sell 
red pocket-handkerchiefs ; give 
two shillings for three—not a half- 
penny more or less, mind. When I 
was in Dublin last I left my front 
wig in a hair-dresser’s in Wicklow 
Street. I'll want it badly, as the 
one I’m wearing had a hole burnt 
in it the night before last. I was 
reading the Wicklow Mews Letter, 
but it was so stupid that I went 
fast asleep over it. I forget the 
name of the hair-dresser, but Wick- - 
low Street isn’t Sackville Street, and 
it will do you good to take the 
walk.” 

Such was the tenor of Miss De- 
laney’s epistle. The idea of a man 
in the chief secretary’s office going 
in search of a mouldy wig in Wick- 
low Street and of tallow candles 
near the poorhouse! It was too 
much, and yet I managed to acquit 
myself of my absurd task ; for I was 
very, very much attached to my 
aunt, and clung to her as the last 
plank of a good old family who had 
all sunk in those waters that yield 
nothing back tothe shore. The fel- 
lows in the office envied me as on the 
morning ofthe rgth I just looked in, 
very much as the chief might have 
done, about luncheon-time, with 
that superb sense of freedom only 
known to those who are compelled 
to the dreary drudgery of the desk’s 
dead wood, I was received with 
the usual chaff. 

“ Marston’s off,” cried one, “ and 
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that’s more than he will be able to 
say for his gun till we see him 
again.” 

“TI hear Joe Marston has fine 
shooting in Stoneybatter,” laughed 
another. 

“Are you taking the lord-lieu- 
tenant with you, Joe?” 

“ Why, of course he is, for duck- 
shooting. Lord Spencer’s red 
beard will make an elegant decoy.” 

“Don’t glut the market, Mars- 
ton.” 

“T hear you sell the grouse at 
half a crown a brace and a drink.” 

“Send the chief a hamper, and 
you'll be asked to eat the birds at 
the Lodge.” 

“Tf you don’t hit the birds, Joe, 
knock plenty of feathers out of 
them.” 

“You'd better buy a couple of 
brace at Green’s, in William Street, 
to take down with you.” 


This sort of thing rained upon 
me : 


* Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 


“ By the way, Marston,” exclaim- 
ed Alfred Bydeford, one of the 
“best form” in the office, “ Fred 
Tremaine is going to shoot quite 
close to you.” 

“Indeed ! Where?” 

“On some fellow’s mountain near 
Auchavana.” 

“There are several mountains 
near Auchavana, Bydeford. I am 
ten miles the other side.” 

“Your place is Bally something.” 

“ Ballymurry.” 

“Ts there a Kilnacarrick any- 
where about ?” 

“It lies beside my place.” 

“Then that’s where Tremaine is 
going to blaze away.” 

“There is no shooting at Kilna- 
carrick—I mean there’sno one there 
Tremaine could possibly be ac- 
quainted with.” 
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“It’s some London man that Tre- 
maine picked up in the train.” 

“ A tallow-man ?” 

“Something that way.” 

This was very disagreeable intel- 
ligence. Fred Tremaine was a 
walking sneer. Icy, polished, ele- 
gant, he had no good word for his 
fellow. Whenever he could utter a 
sarcasm he uttered it; whenever he 
could wound he wounded. His 
steel glittered and cut down on the 
nerve like a dissecting-knife. No- 
body knew who he was. He had 
been imported from England from 
the Home Office and put over our 
heads. A good man was deprived 
of a private secretaryship that Tre- 
maine might step into it. A good 
man was turned out of a set of 
apartments in the Castle to accom- 
modate Tremaine. He was dislik- 
ed, but he was feared, and this fear 
brought himkowtow. Barney Bod- 
kin was the only man in the office 
who openly defiedhim. Tremaine 
sneered at Barney, and Barney 
used his shillelagh pretty freely, as 
was hiswont. One day Tremaine 
so far forgot himself as to taunt 
Barney with poverty. It was a ras- 
cally thing to do, and there were 
men in the office who would have 
given Tremaine an _ undoubted 
quietus had not Bodkin been so 
well able to defend his own corner. 

“T'll tell you why I’m poor, Mr. 
Tremaine,” he said: “because out 
of my four hundred a year I’m 
supporting my mother and my two 
sisters; but, poor as I am, I am rich 
enough to pay my subscription to 
the Kildare St. Club and my sub- 
scription to the Royal St. George’s 
Yacht Club. I see your name up 
for ballot at both these clubs, and 
I now give you fair warning—get 
your proposer to take it down.” 

Tremaine laughed at the idea of 
his being pilled at any club; but 














the Ides of March came, and with 
them such a shower of black beans 
as no candidate ever yet received 
at either of those aristocratic in- 
stitutions. Barney and I were 
close friends, and Mr. Tremaine 
hated me because of this, 

It is scarcely necessary to say 
that this visit of Tremaine’s to Kil- 
nacarrick was the reverse of agree- 
able to me. I knew how he would 
sneer at my mountain and my 
shooting, of which I had so per- 
petually bragged, at my aunt, at 
my surroundings; what stories he 
would tell, what lies he would hash 
up, what caricatures he would 
draw. For a moment I thought 
of giving up my visit, of telegraph- 
ing to say I could not get leave; 
and then came a rush of indigna- 
tion in my heart against myself, 
and I resolved to go, to sheot, to 
enjoy myself. What was Mr. Fred 
Tremaine to me? I could afford to 
laugh at his stories, laugh at his 
sneers, laugh, if necessary, at him- 
self and his friend. It was quite 
possible we might never meet; and 
yet I felt that one of Tremaine’s 
first acts would be to visit me 
merely for the purpose of gratify- 
ing a malignant curiosity. 

Having “lunched with some of 
the fellows—we always got our 
luncheon in from the mess-room of 
the Castle guard—I strolled down 
Dame Street, and, turning into Suf- 
folk Street, dropped into Rigby’s 
for my gun, ammunition, ef cetera. 
Standing at the counter and ex- 
amining a central-fire stood Tre- 
maine. His slight, graceful figure, 
his delicate . features, his small 


white hands—he never wore gloves 
—his tiny feet encased in varnished 
boots, and his general get-up, al- 
Ways quiet, but always impossible 
to the man of the outer world, im- 
parted to him that “on which is 
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ever so much after all in the race 
for place. The cruel sarcasm in 
his mouth, the cold glitter in his 
gray eyes, the quiver in the nos- 
tril told their own ‘tale, labelling 
him with the single word “ treach- 
erous.” 

I did not want to join him, but, 
perceiving me, he came languidly 
forward, 


“How do, Marston? Off: to- 
day ?” 
“ Yaas,” endeavoring to imitaie 


his careless drawl. 

“ Wicklow ?” 

“ Yaas,” 

“I’m offered some feathers at a 
place called Kilnacarrick.” 

“Not at Lambert’s, the chan- 
dler ?” 

“Tf his dinners are good, ‘it’s 
pretty much the same to me, be he 
chandler or chancellor.” 

“ Ah ” 

“Is the shooting good ?” 

This was a chance. I 
put him off. 

“You'll do twenty miles, and 
then you'll not crack a cartridge.” 

I did not say there were no 
birds. 

“ Any hares ?” 

“A few.” 

“Ah!” And turning on his heel, 
he left me. 

Having transacted my business 
with Rigby, I whistled for an out- 
side car, and placing my gun in a 
very prominent position, so as to 
show the Dubliners that I was 
about to leave them for a while, 1 
told the man to drive me to the 
club, where lay my smpedimenta. 
Fate was now busy with the skein 
of my life. I had resolved upon 
taking the 4.45 train at Westland 
Row for Rathdrum, making con- 
nection at Bray; but, finding an in- 
vitation to a garden party at; Ma- 
rion's, from Lady Charlemont, await- 
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ing me-under favor of the letter 
M in the club-rack, I went into 
the writing-room in order to reply 
to it. Here I met old “Five-to- 
Three” La Touche, so called on 
account of his invariably laying the 
odds at whist, although he never 
played nor did he know anything 
of the game. “ Five-to-Three” at 
this time o’ day was usually charg- 
ed to the muzzle with a story, and 
the man who dropped in for it 
dined out upon it. 

“So you are after the grouse, 
Marston,” he exclaimed. “ Ah! it’s 
twenty years since I tramped the 
heather or pulled a trigger. The 
last time I went out it was with 
Charlie Bagenal, as quare a fellow 
as ever stepped in shoe-leather. 
He comes up to Dublin once in 
a way, and drops in here. You 
must know him, Joe. He wears 
a suit made out of hand-wove wool, 
and, upon me conscience, it’ is 
rough as a cocoanut. Well, I 
went down to Charlie on the 19th, 
and Bagenal Park was full from 
cellar to garret. There was wan 
English chap there that we all re- 
solved upon taking a rise out of. 
This fellow was a great dab at 
shooting, and promised to ‘ wipe 
our eyes '"—which means in shooting 
language to knock over more birds 
than any of us—the next day. Pad- 
dy Finn was Bagenal’s game-keep- 
er, and Paddy was instructed 
to—” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. La 
Touche,” I interrupted, after glanc- 
ing at my watch; “but I’ve lost 
the 4.45 train from Westland Row, 
and I must do the 5.10 from Har- 
‘court Street.” 

“ Be off, then, Joe; the story will 
keep better than the birds.” 

“ How long will it take you to 
get to Harcourt Street station?” I 
asked the car driver. 
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“Two shillin’s, sir.” 

“ All right,” interpreting his wily 
meaning. 

He “decanted” me at the depot 
just as the last bell was ringing 
and a corduroyed porter in the act 
of closing the door. 

“ That bell is worth th’ odd six- 
pence, sir,” pocketing my _ half- 
crown; “anyhow the fright I got 
for fear I’d be late earned it. Ge- 
lang out o’ that!” to his sorry steed 
as he rattled merrily away. 

Having hastily procured a ticket, 
I sprang up the steep stone stairs 
leading to the platform, where the 
porter to whom I had entrusted my 
impedimenta awaited me. 

“ Bedad yer shuck for a sate, sir, 
barrin’ ye thravel third-class.”’ 

“ Anywhere,” I cried. 

A gentleman descended from a 
first-class carriage. ‘‘ I am not go- 
ing by this train, sir,”’ he courteous- 
ly said. “ There is a seat in this 
compartment,” 

The porter flung my round dozen 
of parcels on the vacant cushion, 
into the netting overhead, under 
the seat, everywhere, and, dexter- 
ously pocketing his shilling, vio- 
lently thrust me into the carriage, 
which was already in motion. 

When I had subsided a little | 
looked around. Right opposite to 
me sat my aunt’s neighbor, Mr. 
Lambert, arrayed in a tartan com- 
bining the plaids of all the clans 
that fought that last fight at Drum- 
mossie Moor. His heather stock- 
ings were of bright crimson, his 
scarf to match, while in the band 
of a white Alpine hat he wore a 
short, perky, blood-red feather. 
Yellow gloves adorned his enor- 
mous hands, and on the forefinger 
of the right, outside the gauntlet, 
blazed a diamond ring. Beside 
him sat a white-faced, white-neck- 
tied youth, whose dawning mous- 
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tache afforded him considerable 
trouble, since from the commence- 
ment to the end of our journey he 
never ceased a bootless endeavor 
to twist it into a hook or curl at 
either side of his mouth. This 
young gentleman bore a _ very 
strong resemblance to Mr. Lam- 
bert, being his son and heir; he 
was faultlessly attired in a mixed 
shooting suit, and, not being “strong 
on calves,” discreetly elected to 
adorn his lower limbs with leather 
leggings. Beyond Mr. Lambert, 
Jr., was seated a roué-looking man 
of five-and-thirty, recklessness and 
dissipation written upon his bold 
and handsome face, and good- 
breeding lying perdu, as if ashamed 
of being found with one so utterly 
unworthy. He wore the unmis- 
takable stamp of the British cavalry 
officer, and I mentally noted him 
as some shady swell whom Mr. 
Lambert was glad to brag about as 
“My son’s friend, Captain De 
Blood.” In the corner nestled a 
lady. She was dark almost to 
swarthiness; her black, black eyes 
were large, now glittering, now as 
though some unseen veil had sud- 
denly concealed their startling 
sheen. Her mouth was a very 
cradle for scorn. She was attired 
in black, no single gleam of collar 
or cuff relieving the dead same- 
ness. She seemed to shrink from 
the man beside her, not through 
fear but rather in dislike. 

The two seats on my right were 
occupied by baggage, the third by 
a lady youthful in form and close- 
ly veiled. Her dress was of blue 
serge in great plaits and trimmed 
with heavy hussar braid. Her 
small black felt hat, that sat upon 
luxurious chestnut hair, was orna- 
mented with a rich blue feather, 
which swept past it and down to 
her left shoulder. She wore black 
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gauntlet gloves. By her side hung 
suspended a chdtelaine of oxidized 
silver. The knick-knack being 
costly and in superb taste, I leaned 
a little forward in order to catch a 
glimpse of her face. She turned. 
Our eyes met, and—no, I cannot 
describe the sensation that flashed 
through me. It was not a shock 
of pain nor yet a thrill of pleasure. 
It was ecstasy dashed with sadness, 
hope mingled with fear. She was 
not handsome, at least in the pro- 
fessional-beauty sense of the term. 
Her forehead was low, her brows 
too heavy for Phidias or Apelles, 
her nose not “on the line,” her 
mouth, though rich and ripe, large 
if not massive. Her blue-gray eyes 
were large and pleading, and full 
of a deep, passionate tenderness. 
No, she was not handsome, and 
yet in that single l@ok I saw some- 
thing that all my life long I ima- 
gined I must have been seeking, 
never finding it till now; and in 
that moment the wheel of my life’s 
fate was suddenly set moving. 
Yea, and J felt this. 

She withdrew her glance, color- 
ing ever so slightly. I turned, and 
my eyes met those of the dark wo- 
man, who smiled, as though she 
would have said: “I see it all; Z 
know what that look has done,” as 
indeed she did. 

I began to wonder if these ladies 
belonged to the Lambert party. It 
might be so. Shooting brings 
strange people together. As a 
pre-eminently social institution it 
takes high rank in Ireland. It 
brings together at this pleasant 
holiday season those various idio- 
syncrasies who otherwise would 
rarely, if ever, meet: the wealthy 
squire and the impoverished retir- 
ed captain, his younger brother, 
or distant cousin, whose cavalry 
swagger has toned down to a sort 
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of half-pay shamble, but whose old 
‘s form ” returns when his foot is on 

is native stubble and the game- 
keepers address him as “ Master 
Dick ”; the sporting barrister will 
join hands with the shooting attor- 
ney, and the bachelor baronet take 
wine with his extravagant nephew, 
who, munquam non paratus, will im- 
prove the occasion during the visit 
by angling for “a little check.” The 
2oth of August, too, has special 
charms for the fairer portion of hu- 
manity: In the first place the dull 
routine of the country-house is en- 
livened by guests who are often eli- 
gible partis. Beauty need no len- 
ger “blush unseen,” or “ waste its 
sweetness” on the village doctor or 
the doubtful squireen, while many a 
successful match has resulted from 
the propinquity attendant upon this 
autumn gathering. 

My imaginings were soon dis- 
counted by reality. 

“Whew! ’ow ’ot it is,” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Lambert, removing his Al- 
pine hat and mopping his rubicund 
visage with a flaming silk handker- 
chief-emblazoned in all four cor- 
ners with his monogram. 

“ Much hotter than in town,” ob- 
served his son, 

“ Mam’selle, will you mind let- 
ting down that window a bit?” 
addressing the dark lady, who sat 
with her face to the engine. 

“It won’t go down,” she said, 
her accent being slightly foreign. 

“It’s an Irish window,” laughed 
the captain, showing a superb set 
of teeth. “See,” he exclaimed, “ it 
goes up when you want to put it 
down, and it goes down when you 
want to put it up,” vigorously suit- 
ing the action to the word, and just 
succeeding in moving the window 
either way by one inch. “If it 
wasn’t for the glass I’d soon open 
it,” doubling: his fist. 
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“Never mind the glass,” said 
Mam’selle sneeringly. 

“Bah!” laughed the captain, 
“you'd be the very first to cry 
Sacr-r-r-r-r-re bleu / if you got a 
scratch in the shindy.” 

“ What do the officers of the Sixth 
do if there is a shindy going for- 
ward ?” she asked, adding with in- 
tense maliciousness : “ Back out, eh, 
Monsieur le Capitaine ?” 

A dark scowl crossed the man’s 
face as he observed, with an attempt 
at jocoseness: 

“ Mam’selle is in a Pére la Chaise 
mood to-day. Eh, Miss Lambert?” 
addressing the young lady opposite. 

She was, then, the daughter of 
Lambert. Would she drop her 
A’s? She took no notice of the 
captain’s remark. I felt glad, in- 
expressibly glad, at this. His easy 
swagger evidently possessed no at- 
traction for her. Her silence was 
contemptuous; I read it in her 
mouth. 

The captain, perceiving that his 
shot had missed its mark, adroitly 
changed the subject. 

“I wonder, Lambert, has that 
old woman, your next-door neigh- 
bor, stuck up any fresh notices 
along the mountain’s brow ?” 

Mr. Lambert grew very red in 
the face, glanced furtively at me, 
coughed, wriggled uneasily, and 
made no reply. 

“What stories Dick here 
about her !” 

“ Dick knows nothing about the 
lady,” blurted Lambert. 

“Tf we don’t have fun out of the 
old woman this season write me 
down an ass,” chuckled the hope- 
ful scion of the house; “ and if—” 
Here a kick on the shin from his fa- 
ther caused him to utter a dismal 
howl. 

“T vote we run up counter no- 
tices,” cried the captain. 
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“If you will take my advice, 
Captain Molesworth,” quietly ob- 
served Mam’selle, “you'll leave 
that very respectable old lady alone; 
she’s just the sort of woman who 
could, as hunting-men say, give you 
a ‘crumpler,’ ” 

“She’s a dear old thing, with her 
coal-scuttle bonnet of the year one, 
and her ermine tippet, and her 
sable muff, and her Gampy umbrel- 
la,” cried Miss Lambert enthusi- 
astically. ‘“ Any person who would 
annoy her is my enemy. I saw 
her twice last year, and, although she 
scowled at me most unmercifully, 
I felt as if I could have taken her 
pokey bonnet in my hands, have 
plunged my head down into the 
tunnel, and have kissed her.” 

“TI won’t have no war on my 
neighbor, Miss Delaney,” said Mr. 
Lambert, although glaring hard at 
me. “She ¢s a little straitlaced 
and old-fashioned in her notions. 
I don’t come but once a year, and 
it so ’appens.as she won’t ’ave me. 
I don’t stop over-long, and I wish 
to be neighbor-like, but she won’t 
‘ave it. Everybody to their liking, 
say I. Amelia, look out; this ’ere 
is Bray ’Ead.” 

“Is it not exquisite !” exclaimed 
the young girl. “Such purple! 
The heather seems glowing with Ty- 
rian dye.” 

The line runs right along the 
shore and beneath the frowning 
Bray Head, now through tunnels, 
now across fairy bridges suspend- 
ed high in air, It is needless my 
attempting to describe this sea- 
path among the shelving hills, whose 
bronzed faces smile at their own 
wildness in the liquid mirror. 
Now we seemed shut in by invest- 
ing lines of hill.and wooded bank, 
with distant mountain sentinels to 
cut off retreat, when, lo! the sea- 
path suddenly opened for us, only 
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to find us land-locked in another 
sequestered reach more romantic 
even than the last, with bars of 
light and shade travelling along 
the scarped slopes, and with the 
water itself changing color under 
every passing cloud. 

Happily, the conversation glid- 
ed into another channel. I could 
see that Lambert pére had inform- 
ed his son I was no less a person- 
age than the kinsman of the lady 
of whom so free mention had been 
made, and that the news travelled 
“along the line” until it reached 
Miss Lambert in her corner. I, 
with a great craving, stole occa- 
sional glances at this young lady 
as she gazed out to sea, drinking 
in a charm all so subtle, all so new. 
The one look which had caught 
and fixed my regard, and upon 
which my heart had closed, bore - 
bright and beauteous blossom, for 
it sprang direct from that purest of 
all sources, a maiden’s innocent 
soul. 

Mam’selle’s strange black eyes 
ever and anon glittered over me, 
and when by chance my glance 
met hers the same knowing look 
invariably displayed itself at her 
mouth, Mr. Lambert betook him- 
self to the Zimes, Captain Moles- 
worth to Bell’s Life, and Dick to 
sleep. A conversation in low tones 
was spasmodically maintained be- 
tween the two ladies for a little 
while, and then silence fell. upon 
the compartment and its occupants, 
broken only when the train slowed 
into some station consisting of a 
porter and a platform, with an out- 
side jaunting-car lazily lying in 
wait for some local magnate who 
had run up to Dublin upon “urgent 
private affairs.” 

Our station was Rathdrum. As 
the train slowed in, Dinny Byrne, 
my. aunt’s factotum, attired in a 
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frieze coat reaching to his heels, 
and a caubeen with a suspicion of 
more than one ventilator in its bat- 
tered crown, and a great whip in 
his hand, suddenly caught sight of 
me—he had been despatched with 
the car to meet and convey me to 
Ballymurry—and, plunging to the 
door of the compartment, yelled as 
he trotted along by the side of the 
train : 

“ More power, Masther Joe! It's 
meself that’s proud to see ye safe 
an” sound over Bray Head. Bad 
luck to it for a pass! it’ll kill some 
dacent people yit. Miss Mary Anne 
is well, sir, an’ in illigant health an’ 
sperrits. Yerjust in the nick, Mas- 
ther Joe, for her snuff gev out this 
mornin’; the last pinch was tuk be 
Docthor Moriarty, bad cess to him! 
an’ she was on the last grain as I 
dhruv from the doore. Father Luke 
is well, sir; an’ so’s Father Pat. 
He prached an illigant sermon last 
Sunda’, an’ who was there list’nin’ to 
every word but Tom Dunphy, the 
Dublin jackeen that. ould Lam- 
bert, the fat-man—” 

I flung a valise at Dinny, and so 
adroitly as to “rowl” him over; 
but he was on his feet in a second, 
and again at the window. ‘The 
train came to a stand-still. 

“Ay, here’s the gun, an’ the 
rod, an’ a pair 0’ boots, an’ a new 
umbrella—begorra, that’s an_ illi- 
gant handle—an’ a dhressin’-case. 
Where’s the candles, Masther Joe, 
mowld-fours, an’ the snuff, an ”"— 
in a whisper—“ the thing, ye know, 
from the wig-maker'’s, an’—”’ 

“You'll find everything in the 
parcel van. Don’t block up the 
door, you stupid !” 

The delay consequent upon dis- 
lodging the numerous articles con- 
tained in the commission of my 
aunt enabled me to haunt Miss 
Lambert. I use the word advised- 
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ly, for I ghosted her at a distance, 
never presuming to move within 
reach, and, ghostlike, not daring to 
speak unless spoken to. 

“This is too bad,” fumed Mr. 
Lambert. “Not a carriage here, 
and no account of ’em. Wot does 
it mean? There must be some in- 
fernal mistake, and we must go over 


to Kilnacarrick this ’ere night.” 


“Cawnt we post?” demanded 
the captain of the station-master. 

“No letters can be posted af- 
ter—” 

“ Pshaw!” interrupting the offi- 
cial. “Cawnt we get a carriage or 
car, or something ?” 

“No, sir; every baste in the town 
is after Mrs. Gormly to the Seven 
Churches. Her remains left this 
at two o'clock.” 

“ Ay,” added Dinny Byrne sotto 
voce, “ an’ ould Lambert’s two min 
met the corpse on the road beyant 
Annamoe, and stopped for to take 
a dhrink wud it. Sorra a sight Ae’'ll 
see av thim this side av to-mor- 
row.” 

“Were they drunk?” I 
manded. 

“ Faix, they wor humorin’ their 
thirst anyhow.” 

“You'd better tell Mr. Lambert 
this, Dinny.” 

“Ts it me, sir?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Arrah, shure, it’s jokin’ me 
y’are. Av I was seen givin’ him 
anything but a lick av a stick, it’s 
herself that wud run me.” 

In common courtesy I should 
inform Mr. Lambert of the helpless 
condition of his retainers. It were 
bad form to be in possession of this 
knowledge and then fail to impart 
it. Miss Lambert was seated on a 
portmanteau gazing at the Aucha- 
vana Mountains, that were throwing 
a plaid of misty gray over their 
shoulders. “ Mam’selle,” chilly on 
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this glorious autumn evening, 
sought a heavy wrap. The captain 
moodily smoked whilst he kicked 
a couple of red setters away from 
him. Dick was engaged in hard 
swearing, and I fear that Lambert 
allowed some full-flavored language 
to escape his lips as he strode vio- 
lently up and down the little stone 
bridge that spanned the railway. 

“Why didn’t I settle to go on to 
the Wooden Bridge? The Wale of 
Ovoca is always pretty, and there’s 
an inn there. Here one might as 
well be shipwrecked on a desolate 
island. I must get on to-night. 
Vil buy up a pair of their con- 
founded horses. It an’t a ques- 
tion of money.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said I, 
lifting my hat ever so little and 
speaking at Miss Lambert, “my 
name is Marston. You are going 
to Kilnacarrick ; 7 am going to Bal- 
lymurry. I have three seats to 
spare, and—” 

“Be jabers! ye haven’t wan at 
all, at all, Masther Joe; are ye 
soft?” in an agonized whisper from 
Dinny. 

“You are very good, Mr. Mars- 
ton. My name is Lambert. We 
are next-door neighbors, sir, but I 
expect my carriage and my car 
here every moment. They should 
have been here on the arrival of 
this ‘ere train. I can’t under- 
stand why they an’t up to time.” 

I told him what Dinny had con- 
fided to me. After exploding a 
good deal he gradually calmed 
down. 

“T believe, Mr. Marston, I must 
accept your offer. This is Miss 
Lambert. This is Mam’selle Long- 
shay [Longché], her governess. 
These two ladies with myself will 
take seats with you.” 

Miss. Lambert dropped me a de- 
mure curtsey. Mam’selle smiled. 
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“ Tout va bien,” she muttered. I 
did not comprehend her then; I 
did so subsequently. 

I had considerable trouble with 
Dinny Byrne. At first he stoutly 
refused to take the proposed pas- 
sengers. 

“T’ll be murthered, Masther Joe. 
She'll rowl me out as shure as me 
name’s Dinny, an’ unless ye have a 
good billet for me in the Castle av 
Dublin, jest lave well enough alone. 
Be sed be me. There’s nothin’ but 
thrubble to be got out av givin’ 
them people a jaunt. Shure, sir,” 
he continued, shifting his ground, 
“the littlhe mare wudn’t stand it. 
She wudn’t face Ballynagonigaun 
hill wud that load av ye wor to 
feed her on goold.” 

Seeing that I persisted, Dinny 
made a great show of preparation, 
shifting parcels, tightening girths, 
adjusting seats, and generally ar- 
ranging the vehicle. 

“ Wirra, wirra, where’s this wig- 
box fortogo? And thim candles ’ll 
melt in the well. Ay, I will hould 
me tongue, but will Miss Mary Anne 
hould hers ? Won't she flay me alive 
for doin’ this!’ I know her well. 
I’d rayther have a beehive on me 
nor her tongue—I would; be the 
mortial !” 

Mr. Lambert and I occupied 
one side, while she and Mam’selle 
graced the other. The evening 
was simply a glory. The sun was 
setting in liquid amber as we 
bowled along the upper road that 
winds over the lovely Vale of 
Clara. Two or three miles took 
us up the valley, opening out at 
one end, perhaps, on some grand 
mountain, which seemed to grow 
loftier and grander as we ascended 
the dainty hill opposite to it, just 
as a really great man seems great- 
est to those who have climbed to 
something near his own altitude. 
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Then another mile or two of scram- 
ble up paths, running between pur- 
ple heather and thymy banks, and 
ferns and brooks, and, lo! a turn in 
the road gave a totally different 
scene. The great mountain was 
shut out, and from our ridge we 
looked down on the range of the 
peaceful valley with its white 
streams, green woods, up through 
which wreaths of smoke gracefully 
floated toward us, and the purple 
mountains in the foreground and 
blue hills in the far-off distance. 

“What a bit of nature! I must 
come and do this rock in water- 
colors. Stop one moment, if you 
please,” exclaimed Miss Lambert. 

Here was a mere rock by the 
roadside, but it was shaded with 
ted and white lichen like a deli- 
cate palette, and over it hung a 
bit of ivy, with a whole bed of pur- 
ple heather on the top, and a gleam 
of yellow gorse in its autumn blos- 
som through the heather ; and down 
on the ground, at the bottom, there 
were a few harebells, and a tangle 
of bracken and blackberry and 
honeysuckle round the corner. 
Further on a little brook poured 
down from the hills above, as clear 
as crystal, leaping and singing from 
rock to rock, till it dived into the 
dark pool under the red-berried 
mountain-ash where the little old 
bridge of huge stones spanned it, 
and led the way to the green mea- 
dow beyond. 

“Oh!” cried ‘the enthusiastic 
young girl, “ every turn in this love- 
ly road is so delightfully surprising 
that it seems as if Nature herself 
waited for us like a playful child 
round a corner to give us a kiss.” 

I have no particular recollection 
of what Mr. Lambert said. I know 
that he talked a good deal, espe- 
cially about his ’ome at ’Erne 'IIl, 
of his business connections in St. 
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Petersburg and Moscow, and of 
an adventure he had had at the 
great fair of Nijni Novgorod. | 
was not paying him the slightest 
attention. I was thinking of the 
fair young girl at the other side of 
the car, from whom had come to 
me as in a breath a subtle under- 
standing of all that was fair and 
gracious, and a capacity for draw- 
ing into some new and fragrant 
chamber of my heart an image 
as delicate as the quivering light 
upon a leaf, the color of the 
sky, the painting of a flower, and 
yet in lines as hard as though 
chased in steel. Dinny Byrne 
caused me considerable irritation 
by his frequent allusions to the 
looming displeasure of my aunt. 

“We're bet intirely av she’s on 
the road, Masther Joe. I wudn't 
face her for a crock av goold. Ye 
must ax thim to walk Spavin Hill, 
an’ the minit ye get thim aff the 
car I'll let the mare have the whip, 
an’ sorra a sight more they'll see 
av us. Shure ye can say she run 
away, an’ that I cudn’t hould her. 
Don’t be afeared, sir; I'll keep a 
throt for that hill, or me name’s not 
Dinny.” 

Finding that he made no im- 
pression upon me by his appeals, 
he endeavored to instil a whole- 
some terror into Miss Lambert's 
maid by recounting the viciousness 
of the “little mare” and her de- 
cided proclivities in favor of bolt- 
ing when ladies were on the car. 

“ The very minit she sees Spavin 
Hill, miss, she'll be aff like a 
rocket, an’ it wud take tin min fo 
to hould her.” 

“Had we not better walk the 
hill?” 

“To be shure ye had, miss. 
It’s an illigant hill; sorra finer 
walkin’ from this to Glenmalure. 
The quollity all walks it.” 
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As a matter of fact we did dis- 
mount at the foot of the hill, and 
no, sooner had we done so than 
Dinny started off at a pace that 
evinced the sincerity of his inten- 
tions. Nordid I again behold him 
until he came into my bed-room at 
Ballymurry, conveying my baggage. 

“JT done that well, Masther Joe,” 
he exclaimed, a_ halt-frightened 
look upon his comical face. “ Miss 
Mary Anne wud have kilt the both 
of us av she found us in sich low 
company as—” 

“Silence, sir! Never speak of 
Mr. Lambert save in terms of re- 
spect,” I sternly interrupted, 

“ Arrah, what for, Masther Joe? 
If he was a good shot itself! Be- 
gorra, av he fired at the church 
beyant he’d hit the parish.” 

I quitted the Lamberts at my 
own gate. 

“Come over to our ’ouse, Mr. 
Marston,” said Mr. Lambert, wring- 
ing my hand. 

“ Do, Mr. 
Amelia. 

“You'll come, is it not so?” half- 
whispered Mam’selle; and I said, 
“With very much pleasure.” 

My aunt was very pleased. to 
see me, 

“You are very late, Joseph, 
Dinny tells me that the mare lost a 
shoe near Annamoe, and that Billy 
Driscoll, the blacksmith, was ‘as 
usual.’ I see you’ve executed all 
my commissions ; but four-and-nine 
for teasing my front wig was four 
shillings too much. The snuff is 
not as pungent as ‘it might be; it 
must have been taken out of an 
old canister. Ah, Lundy Foot, like 
every Irish institution, isgoingdown. 
But come, you must be hungry. 
I've a trout for you that was caught 
at seven o'clock by little Lanty 
Regan in the Clohogue, and you 
can hear the hen clucking that laid 
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the egg you're going to tap. Come 
into the dinner-room now and let 
me hearallthe news. I hope you'll 
have good shooting. Those abomi- 
nable cockneys are expected to-day 
at Kilnacarrick, and—” 

“ Are they so abominable, aunt ?”’ 
I burst in. 

“ What could be worse ?—a Lon- 
don tradesman, Faugh!” 

“TI hear he’s a most amiable, 
charitable, good-natured sort of 
man ; a little off color, vulgar, drops 
his A’s, and all that. sort of thing, 
but for all that not half bad.” 

“ It doesn’t matter to us what he 
is. Let him keep his bounds.” 

“ He has a daughter, I believe.” 

“Some brazen-faced hussy. I 
saw her last year, and the way she 
stared was just like English impu- 
dence.” 

I dropped the subject, since it 
was one that required particularly - 
delicate handling at particularly 
delicate moments, 

“ Ye’ll have the hoizhth av shoot- 
in’ this time, Masther Joe,” ex- 
claimed Dinny upon the following 
morning, entering my room sans 
cérémonie, lugging an enormous and 
bumptious tub after him. “Ye 
know little Lanty Regan, the lump 
av a gossoon that rings the chapel 
bell, an’ ‘attinds: Father Pat’s first 
Mass, and runs wud the letther- 
bag?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, sir, he’s med a hole for 
himself in the side av Boher-na- 
Crutha, ould Lambert’s best moun- 
tain, an’ sorra’ resave the bird 
but he has it marked, an’ where 
they lie, an’ all their ha’nts. Well, 
sir,” here Dinny seated himself on 
the edge of the tub, “ Lanty is 
at his post. like a sinthry, an’ the 
minit he sees us comin’ along the 
boreen he'll frighten the birds over 
to us. Dickens a feather we'll 
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lave the talla—I mane Misther 
Lambert, Esquire.” 

“I don’t intend to shoot to-day.” 
The fact is, I was heartily ashamed 
of my semi-poaching performances 
past and gone. 

“Not shoot on the zoth!” cried 
Dinny, falling back into the tub in 
his excitement and dismay. “ Mo- 
ther o’ Moses! shure it’s only fool- 
in’ ye are, Masther Joe.” 

“T’m in earnest.” 

“What'll the whole cunthry say? 
What’ll—arrah, it’s divartin yerself 
ye are.” 

“TI doubt if I'll shoot this season 
at all.” 

Dinny uttered no word, made no 
sign, but, rising from his seat on 
the edge of the tub, stared gloomily 
at me for a moment, shook his head 
in a solemn and ghostlike manner, 
and slowly stalked from the apart- 
ment. 

Luckily, I had one of my Small- 
page suits with me, and arrayed in 
this, after a very prolonged and 
elaborate toilette, I descended to 
breakfast. 

“Dinny Byrne tells me you are 
not well, Joe,” observed my aunt 
somewhat anxiously. 

“Why on earth did he say such 
a thing?” 

“He says you do not intend to 
go out on the mountain to-day.” 

“That is another question al- 
together. No, aunt, I will not go 
on the mountain, and I'll tell you 
why. If the birds were our own 
birds, hatched on our own moun- 
tain, I’d feel that I had a right to 
shoot them; but it seems to me 
hardly fair to be potting another 
man’s game.” 

“ Do you mean Lambert ?” 

“TI mean Mr. Lambert.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Balder- 
dash! J have a better right-to any 
bird that is hatched on Kilnacarrick 
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than all the cockneys in the world. 
That mountain, every acre of it, 
was in the possession of the 
O’Byrnes since the Flood. These 
mushrooms are only squatters. 
Don’t let me hear such trash again, 
Joseph. It’s too ridiculous. Why, 
man alive,” she added, smiting the 
breakfast-table with her clenched 
fist until the teacups rattled again, 
“if Kilnacarrick was in some coun- 
ties in Ireland, z¢’s not the birds that 
would be shot,” significantly wagging 
her head at me over a great brown 
earthenware teapot. 

Are there not occasions when 
the bravest’ men act the sneak 
and the coward? There is no use 
in calling this sort of thing diplo- 
macy. It is much better to calla 
spade a spade; and when I write 
this confession I pillory myself in 
these two humiliating terms, “sneak, 
coward.” I diplomatized; I actual- 
ly allowed Miss Delaney to imagine 
I was not quite up to the mark, that 
the pressure of the “dreary drudg- 
ery of the desk’s dead wood” had 
told upon me, and that I needed 
repose more than doing twenty 
miles a day in a broiling harvest 
sun over stubble and brake and 
bog, and that a quiet stroll was 
more beneficial to me than tramps 
that were calculated to wear me 
out. 

“Just do as you please, Joe,” 
said my aunt. “ There’s the week- 
ly Freeman—it’s a week old, but 
that doesn’t matter—and in the 
bookcase you'll find Clarissa Har- 
lowe, and the Sentimental Journey, 
and the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
some elegant religious works that 
Father Doyle leaves here for his 
own reading. A little white wine 
whey will do you no harm, and 
what with calf’s-foot jelly and beef- 
tea—real sound tonics; none of 
your new-fangled rubbish—you'll 
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come nicely round. You needn't 
be wearing your best clothes down 
here,” she added, sharply eying my 
swell Smallpage suit; “ there’s no- 
body to see them. Keep them for 
last Mass on Sunday.” 

I strolled over to Kilnacarrick. 
The gentlemen were on the moun- 
tain. Miss Lambert was in the gar- 
den—a rare old garden, all box- 
wood hedges as impenetrable as the 
walls of Metz, all fuchsias, and 
dahlias, and gorgeous hollyhocks, 
and sweet, sweet honeysuckle. I 
found the object of my search 
seated beneath a venerable yew- 
tree that might have furnished 
darts a cloth-yard long for the 
O’Briens when they disputed the 
pass of Auchavana with the 
O’Tooles. She was reading. For 
a moment I stood to gaze at her, 
my heart beating very hard and 
fast and tumultuously. She looked 
up, and a bright glance was suc- 
ceeded by a slight blush, very 
slight rose pink, painting the lily of 
her face. 

“TI thought you would come,” she 
said, then her face and neck and 
tiny ears flamed. “I mean I—I— 
that is, some menkind don’t go out 
on the mountain on the first day.” 

“ZT never missed fire till to-day, 
Miss Lambert, and upon my word 
I do mot envy man, dog, or bird on 
the heather.” 

“T am delightfully cool under 
this superb old tree. If it could 
speak, what tales it could tell!” 

“It is at its very best at the pre- 
sent moment.” I suppose my eyes 
showed her that my heart was 
dragging its anchor, for she sud- 
denly exclaimed, holding up her 
book : 

“ Have you read this ?” 

“TI shall.” 

“You do not know what it is.” 

“ That doesn’t matter,” 
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“Suppose it were in Hindos- 
tanee ?” 

“ Hindostanee can be learned.” 

“It would require patience.” 

.“ Patience is bitter, but the fruits 
of it are sweet.” 

“This book will mof tax your 
patience in any way; it is one of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s—Vorth and South. 
It is acharming story charmingly 
told.” 

Afterwards, when I tried to re- 
member how I spent that time with 
her, I was only able to recall the 
foregoing scrappy words. I am sure 
we sat under that yew-tree for along 
while; that we talked books, and 
pictures, and horses and dogs, and 
London town. All was in a rosy 
haze, an ethereal atmosphere. I 
was in Cloudland, the earthiness of 
earth millions of miles beneath me. 

“ Ma foi!” This from Mam’selle, 
the same significant smile upon her . 
mouth, in her strangeeyes. “ Your 
téte-a-téte must break up, as every- 
thing breaks up in this world. 
The gentlemen have come off the 
mountain and are hungry as great 
bears.” 

I looked at my watch, It was 
half-past six, and my aunt dined at 
five. 

In passing through the house I 
encountered Mr. Lambert. 

“You'll stop for dinner, Mr. 
Marston? I’ve only a fifth-rate 
cook here—my swell is at my ’ouse 
at Lancaster Gate—but I promise 
you ’are soup—we have caught one 
‘are, ha! ha!—and a haunch of 
mountain mutton with red-currant 
jelly, and a grouse pie. I an’t re- 
sponsible for anything else.” 

“Do stay,” pleaded Amelia. 

“The fact is my aunt—” 

“Just drop a note to her to say 
you're ‘ere. I'll send a servant 
over with it,” 

“I’m not dressed.” 
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“Wenever dress here. We dine 
in our shooting-coats, rough and 
ready.” 

I wrote a brief note to my aunt, 
stating I know not what; and oh! 
such an evening as that was. Mr. 
Lambert went to'sleep after dinner. 
Captain. Molesworth, after having 
vainly endeavored to induce me to 
try a hand at éarte, followed his 
host’s example. Dick betook him- 
self to the village. Mam/’selle went 
in for crochet and forty winks in a 
dark corner of the old-fashioned, 
low-ceilinged, lavender-perfumed 
drawing-room, and Amelia and I 
were virtually alone. 

I was engaged in listening toa 
naive description of: her visit to 
Ober-Ammergau to witness the 
Passion Play when a voice, which I 
recognized as belonging to Dinny 
Byrne, hoarsely called through the 
open window: 

“Masther Joe! MastherJoe! Be 
the mortial frost, they’re all asleep.”’ 

“What is it, sir?” I fiercely de- 
manded. 

“Come out o° this for love av 
heaven, or you'll be cut off wud a 
thraneen. Miss Mary Anne is lep- 
pin’ mad. She’s tuk half o’ the 
snuff ye brought her from Dublin 
sense She got yer slip av a note. 
[|—” 

“Silence! Go out of that! Go 
back to Ballymurry,” I shouted 
passionately, choking with anger 
and mortification. 

“Sorraa step, thin, Masther Joe. 
I'm sent for to bring ye home, and 
be me song I dar’n’t face yer aunt 
wudout ye.” 

I stormed; I raved. I threaten- 
ed in my paroxysm of anger to 
horsewhip him; but Dinny kept 
sturdily at the window, nor would 
he refrain from uttering such com- 
ments as it pleased him to lavish 
upon the immediate condition of 
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affairs, and in a tone very far from 
being below his breath. I left 
Kilnacarrick like a schoolboy, mak- 
ing a deplorably weak attempt at 
passing the whole thing off as a 
joke ; and it was lucky for my aunt's 
retainer that he kept considerably 
in advance, or,.as sure as my name 
is Joseph Penrose Marston, he 
would not have returned to Bally- 
murry with a whole skin. 

* What does this mean ?” was my 
aunt’s query, as, arrayed in a short 
night-gown adorned with bulbous 
frills and worn over her ordinary 
attire, and a night-cap with a pon- 
derous border, she sternly con- 
fronted me, my note in her hand, 
as I sneaked—yes, sneaked—into 
the pretty dinner-room. 

“Tt means that I dined at Kilna- 
carrick,” I replied. 

“ You dined at Kilnacarrick, and 
with that man ?” 

“T dined with Mr. Lambert.” 

“And so this is why you did not 
feel well enough to go on the 
mountain.” 

“ The fact is—” 

“And you drove those people 
on my car, with my horse, from 
Rathdrum.” 

“Really—” 

“And you chose not to mention 
the matter to me.” 

“*Pon my honor, aunt—” 

“Your breakfast will be ready 
for you at five o’clock to-morrow 
morning. Youwill catch the seven 
o'clock train for Dublin at Tinehely. 
I want no bridge to Kilnacarrick, 
and least of all the body of my sis- 
ter’s child.” And without another 
word Miss Delaney seized a brass 
candlestick in which flamed one of 
the identical mould-fours I had 
brought down the previous evening, 
and stalked from the room @ /a 
Lady Macbeth, leaving me standing 
in the middle of the floor, to use 
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a vulgarism, “struck all 
heap.” 

“T tould ye the wax she was in,” 
whispered Dinny Byrne, who had 
entered unperceived. “Av _ ye'd 
be sed be me, ye’d—” 

“Oh! go to Hongkong,” I cried, 
brushing him aside, and bounding 
three steps at a time up to my bed- 
room, where I locked myself in, a 
prey to anger, mortification, sorrow, 
joy, and half a dozen other sensa- 
tions, above all of which rode the 
Rosy Archer bearing aloft the 
refulgent image of Amelia Lam- 
bert. 

I had scarcely prepared to un- 
dress when Dinny’s voice made it- 
self heard through the keyhole. 

“Masther Joe! Masther Joe! for 
the love o’ heaven don’t go agin 
her, She’s as pervarse as Miles 
McCormick’s jackass, an’ I'll go bail 
she'd kick just as hard. Masther 
Joe, are ye list’nin’ to me? She'll 
alther the will, Masther Joe. She'll 
sind for that dirty little spalpeen 
av an attorney from Wicklow as 
sure as there’s a bill on a crow. 
Considher yer act, Masther Joe. 
Don’t let this place go from ye, an’ 
the meadow below at Knocka- 
temple, an’ all that she has up in 
the bank above in Dublin. Mas- 
ther Joe, mas— Be the hokey! 
but it’s snorin’ he is. What’s to 
be done at all, at all?” 

In order to get rid of Dinny 
Byrne I had feigned sleep, accom- 
panied by those nasal sounds which 
so loudly assert the pre-eminence 
of the drowsy god. 

Should I take my aunt. at her 
word? Should I break the long 
chain of past kindness for—ay, 
for what? Anidea. Granted; but 
what man in love was ever able 
to analyze his own sensations ? 
What man in love who ever bowed 
to reason? That man has ‘yet to 
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see the light.. I was piqued,’ put 
on my mettle. No lenger a school- 
boy, I refused to be treated ‘as 
one. No dependant, I declined to 
act as one. I would take Miss 
Delaney at her word, and shake the 
dust of Ballymurry from my shoon. 
But in shaking the dusNpf Bally- 
murry from my shoon, would I ‘not 
be leaving Amy Lambert behind 
me? Would my heart not remain in 
that fern-clad valley between the 
purple hills? Leave Ballymurry ? 
Yes. Leave the county of Wick- 
low? No. I would go over to 
Fogarty’s snug little inn at sweet 
Glenmalure, and come and go to 
Kilnacarrick as it pleased me. 

When I descended at five a.m. 
I found my dear old friend, Father 
Pat McLaughlin, reading his bre- 
viary in the hall. 

“What’s all this I hear, Joe?” 
he asked after a warm greeting. 

“ What do you mean, father ?” 

“Why, Dinny Byrne was with me 
this morning at cock-crow, and—” 

“Dinny Byrne will get himself 
into trouble with his cursed offi- 
ciousness,” I angrily burst in. 

Father McLaughlin laughed. 

“T’ve seen Miss Mary Anne, 
Joe, and it’s all right ; ah! here she 
comes after her morning walk.” 

My aunt strode into the hall. 

“Joe,” she said, “I'm sorry I 
was so hasty. Father Pat says this 
Englishman means well.” 

“He sent me a check for twenty- 
five pounds last night towards 
flooring the chapel at Inchacul- 
liagh,” chimed in the priest ; “ and 
I'll tell you a good thing the Rev. 
Mr. Spoonbeg said,” refreshing him- 
self with a pinch of snuff (Mr. 
Spoonbeg was the Protestant 
rector of the parish, but a man 
who refused to lend himself to the 
bitter bigotry of the deluded fana- 
tics of his congregation). “‘I’ne rec- 
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tor was sitting with me when Mr. 
Lambert’s check came in. 

“*T his will never do,’ said he. 

“*Why?’ said I. 

“* Because,’ said he with a hearty 
laugh, ‘in flooring your chapel, 
Father Pat, I’m greatly afraid Ae’// 
floor my church.” 

A tacit consent to an occasional 
visit to Kilnacarrick having been 
obtained, affairs resumed the status 
quo ante bellum, and I was miserably 
happy. 

Upon the following day, while 
strolling along the road, I was pass- 
ed by a Rathdrum car, its occu- 
pant being Mr. Fred Tremaine. 

He stopped and hailed me. 

“ Are jyour tent-pegs driven in 
this wild place, Marston?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How are the birds ?” 

“T haven’t been out.” 

“The deuce! What’sup? Seen 
the tallow-chandler or his people ?” 

“Ves.” 

“ Their place is not far off now, I 
believe.” 

“ That lych-gate is theirs.” 

“I was going to offer you a lift.” 

_“ Thanks; I’m walking over.” 

“To Lambert’s ?” in some aston- 
ishment. 

"You". 

“So glad! I'll tramp it, too. 
You fellow !” addressing the driver, 
“bowl on without me.” 

We talked shop and Dublin gen- 
erally. As we turned into Kilna- 
carrick a girlish laugh betokened 
the presence of Amy. She was 
glad to see Tremaine, and he held 
her hand—how I confounded him! 
—much longer than conventionality 
demanded. 

“So you’ve come at last,” she 
said. 

“ Mecca cawnt be done every day 
in the week, Miss Lambert.” 

“How long do you intend to 
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honor this heathery corner of the 
island ?” 

“T wish I could stop for ever, 
but, alas! a week is my uttermost. 
Yet,” he added gaily, “ vive Ja joie, 
ten thousand years can be com- 
pressed into seven days.” 

She had not spoken to me, save the 
stereotyped “ How do you do?” 
Nor had she looked at me, her 
eyes being lowered, the long lashes 
sweeping across her cheeks. I felt 
almost dizzy with disappointment, 
and cut at the heather with my 
stick. 

“ Tout va bien,” almost whisper- 
ed the voice of Mam’selle close 
behind me. 

“T do not know what you mean, 
Mam’selle,” I retorted almost sav- 
agely. 

“ Nous allons voir. 
walk wit me ?” 

We strolled through the pine 
wood. 

“Who is this gentleman?” she 
asked. “ Ah!” when I had inform- 
edher. “Is he hunter of fortune?” 

“T should say so.” 

“ He lose time. Amelia has not 
one centime.” 

Why did I feel so glad of this? 
Mam’selle read the writing on my 
face. 

“You rejoice. F% donc!” 

“T do not rejoice that the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Lambert—” 

“ Tenez donc. Amelia is not Mr. 
Lambert’s daughter.” 

“Not his daughter!” I exclaimed, 
recoiling in my astonishment. 

“No. Listen; the story is quite 
a romance. Mr. Lambert go to 
Russia to buy grease—yes, grease, 
faugh !—go every year. He meeta 
gentleman in the train; they become 
friend—fast friend. The gentleman 
have little child; the gentleman 
live in St. Petersburg and is at- 
tached to the English Embassy. 
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The gentleman like Mr. Lambert, 
for Mr. Lambert bring gift to little 
child every time he go to Russia. 
The gentleman die oneday, and as he 
die Mr. Lambert come in from Eng- 
land. The gentleman say, ‘I die, 
Lambert. I have no friends; I 
‘spend all my money gambling. My 
relatives are none; I believe I have 
relative in Ireland, but it is too late. 
Take care of my child. She like 
you; Lloveyou. Be father to her; 
you are honest man.’ Lambert say 
he would. ‘ Swear,’ say the dying 
gentleman. Lambert swear. ‘I 
die happy,’ say the gentleman, and 
he die. Amelia is that child.” 
Mam’selle faced me, telling her story 
with all the gesture and dramatic 
power of a clever Frenchwoman. 

“This is very strange,” I said. 
“ And—and how does it come that 
her name is Lambert ?” 

“ Because that zs her name; was 
her father’s name.” 

“ And did her guardian make no 
effort to dig up her relatives ?” 

“He advertise in one or two 
journal, but make no reply.” 

As we approached the house I 
bade Mam’selle adieu. 

“ Are you not coming to stay?” 

“T never care to be de trop,” was 
my bitter retort, nodding fiercely 
in the direction of Amy and Fred 
Tremaine. 

“Tell me!” said Mam’selle 
earnestly, “have you ever been 
in—” she stopped—“ never before 
your heart speak to me?” 

I did not go near Kilnacarrick for 
three days. Takinga couple of dogs, 
but no gun, I wandered across the 
mountains, and actually revelled in 
the bitterness of my own imagin- 
ings. I thought of Amy down in that 
peaceful valley listening to the 
quips and gibes and sneers and jests 
of the small bureaucrat. I pictur- 
ed the pillory he rapidly and dex- 
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terously constructed wherein to 
set me and my shortcomings, and I 
imagined the amusement of the fair 
young girl as he mercilessly pelted 
me with word-painted garbage in 


the shape of satire. Would she 
think of me? Would she send me a 
note asking me why I had absented 
myself ? ' 

The third day came, and with it 
no sign from Kilnacarrick. They 
had forgotten my existence. What 
an assI had been, what a despica- 
ble day-dreamer ! 

“ Aunt, I find that I must leave 
for Dublin to-morrow.” 

“Why, Joe, your leave lasts till 
the 4th.” 

“You see the office is short- 
handed, and—” 

“Never mind the office. The 
office can do very well without you 
for a fortnight; besides, Father 
Doyle and Father O’Reilly of Ark- 
low, and Father Fitzsimon from 
Glencullen, are coming to dine on 
Sunday, and, if you had to resign 
your appointment, you must stop 
till Monday morning.” 

But I had resolved upon leaving. 
The unendurable fire of impatience 
in my heart was literally consum- 
ing me. The idea of Tremaine’s 
success with Miss Lambert—I 
never doubted it—was torture so 
exquisite as to become no longer 
bearable. 

That night, almost unconscious- 
ly, I started along the road that led 
to Kilnacarrick. It was a glorious 
moonlight, the earth seeming bath- 
ed in liquid pearl. Lights from 
the house glimmered through the 
trees as I passed, and I fancied 
Amy singing, my confrre leaning 
over her at the piano and look- 
ing those unutterable things which 
mean,oh!so much. Why not take 
one last look at her? There was 
not the slightest fear of detection. 
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I could pass through the pine 
wood, and in the shadow of the 
fuchsias creep up to the drawing- 
room windows, which I knew to 
be open. I did not hesitate one 
second, and, obeying the impulse, 
found myself burglar-like approach- 
ing the house on tiptoe and with 
bated breath. As I crept cautiously 
onward voices in front of me caus- 
ed me to halt. 

“And you have refuse to marry 
Captain Molesworth?” It was 
Mam’selle who spoke. “You did 
right. Heis what you call black- 
leg.” 

“ Refuse!” Amy’s voice was full 
of scorn. “ Why, his offer was an 
insult.” 

“Mr. Tremaine ?” How my heart 
beat! 

“What of 
Lambert. 

“ You have offend him.” 

“I did lose my temper, and that’s 
why I am out here to cool myself, 
He is a nasty, mean, contemptible 
fellow, and I told him so. He 
would not dare speak fo Mr. Mars- 
ton as he presumed to speak to me 
about him. I told him that Mr. 
Marston was a gentleman.” 

“You are thinking a good deal 
about Mr. Marston, my child; is it 
not so?” 

Now I would have given worlds 
to have heard Miss Lambert’s re- 
ply, but, having already tarried too 
long, honor bade me begone. Re- 
tiring as lightly as I came, I regain- 
ed the high-road. As I vaulted 
over the lych-gate—I felt as though 
I could have leaped to the moon— 
I dropped right at the feet of— 
Mr. Fred Tremaine, who started 
violently. 

“You here?” he gasped. 

“ Yes, I am here.” 

“Your absence has driven us all 
nearly wild,” he sneered, adding: 


him?” asked Miss 
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“TI suppose that old tame cat, your 
aunt—” 

“Stop!” I thundered. 

“What de you mean?” he angri- 
ly asked. 

“TI mean that you'll air no sar- 
casm at the expense of Miss De- 
laney.” 

“How respectful the three per 
cents make us, to be sure! It’s a 
little too soon to begin, though, for, 
in. my opinion, this tough old per- 
sonage is—” 

“TI do not want your opinion, 
Mr. Tremaine, upon this subject 
or upon any other,” I interrupted. 

“You're on a very high horse to- 
night, Marston. ‘Take care and 
don’t fall off, or you’ll break your 
neck.” And humming Spirito gentil 
—he had an exquisite tenor voice— 
he walked away from me, giving me 
no chance of a quarrel. 

Suddenly, and as though acting 
under some uncontrollable influ- 
ence, he turned, and, coming up to 
where I still stood, almost hissed : 

“1 want to ask you a question or 
two, Mr. Marston.” 

“I do not pledge myself to re- 
ply to any question you may put to 
me.” 

“You can answer or not as you 
please,” he bitterly retorted. 

“I suppose so,” was my cool re- 
joinder. 

He paused for a moment, his 
face deadly pale in the glorious 
harvest moonlight. 

“You think you can plant your 
flag on this fortress,” jerking his 
head in the direction of the house ; 
“that you have merely to go in 
and win; that you can humbug the 
old man and fascinate the girl. 
Bah! Isee yourhand, and I tell you 
plainly, Mr. Marston, there’s not a 
trump init.” I preserved a master- 
ly inactivity and waited. ‘The man 
who waits gets three to one. I do 








not know to what motive he ascrib- 
ed my silence—perhaps to fear, for 
he went on: 

“T’ll permit no man to cross my 
path. Ihave never doneso yet. I 
sweep aside all opposing force. 
Perhaps I’m not over-scrupulous, 
but I win. No, Mr. Marston, I am 
playing a game—you see I can be 
very candid—and I mean to play 
it alone. I want no opponent, nor 
will I permit any person to look 
over my shoulder. Do you under- 
stand me ?” 

“Not quite.” 

“T will be still more candid with 
you. The government is about to 
appoint an assistant under-secreta- 
ry for Ireland. You are aware of 
this. It is in the distance, but al- 
ready a heavy canvass is going on. 
7 mean to have it. I could get it 
if I was able to bribe, not by mo- 
ney but by wine—by giving dinners 
to the heavy swells whose voices 
will have weight. I have no way 
of getting money but one; that is 
by marriage. There is no money 
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can give five or six thousand to 
their daughters, and there it ends. 
Now I come to the point. Mr. 
Lambert—” 

“Mr. Tremaine,” I interrupted, 
“I do not desire this—” 

“Listen!” he burst in. “ You 
have no ambition of this sort that 
burns like fire in the very soul, 
consuming it in its white heat. 
You jog along from year’s end to 
year’s end, dancing, fishing, shoot- 
ing, knowing that on the first of 
every month you pick up a certain 
sum that will pay your landlady, 
your club bills, and your tailor. 
Z know you fashionable drones 
in the civil-service hive, and I mean 
to fly above the whole lot of you. 
Now you understand me. Lam- 
bert will give this girl fifty thou- 
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sand pounds, 
her.” 

With some men thought is natu- 
rally slow, the result of antecedent 
fact or cautious reflection; with 
others instantaneous and _partak- 
ing of the character of intuition, 
For one brief moment of my exist- 
ence I belonged to the latter class, 
and a thought-flash burst like a 
rocket in my mind. Was my mem- 
ory mocking me, or had not Barney 
Bodkin told me that this man was 
not in a position to woo any wo- 
man honestly—that he was already 
married? Love, that marvellous 
quickener of intelligence, intensi- 
fied my powers so that it was in the 
manner of an assertion rather than 
a question that I asked : 

“Can you marry ?” 

If he had been struck by a bul- 
let in'some vital place, and felt his 
life-blood throbbing from him, he 
could not have shown a more 
ghastly terror. He placed his 
hand to his forehead, brushing off 
his hat in the action, and stood be- 
fore me in that lovely autumn 
moonlight, livid as a spectre. 

“ Wh—wh—what do you mean?” 
his ashen lips refusing distinct ut- 
terance. 

“You had better ask your own 
conscience, Mr. Tremaine,” J calm- 
ly retorted, turning upon my heel 
and leaving him standing in the 
middle of the road. 

I could not well leave Ballymur- 
ry now. It became my duty to 
remain, and interpose, if necessary, 
between this worthless wretch and 

‘the fair young girl whose future he 
would blight in his cursed greed 
for gold. What a keynote I had 
struck, what a mine I had sprung! 
The few words uttered by Mam’- 
selle had caused the tide of hope, 
which had been strong on the ebb, 
to turn and flow, though the shore 
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it had yet to cover was low-lying, 
bleak, and barren; but— 

“Misther Tremenjous left be 
the mail-car this mornin’ for Dub- 
lin, Masther Joe,” cried Dinny 
Byrne, bursting into my room, as 
was his wont—he invariably styl- 
ed Tremaine “ Tremenjous ”—“ an’, 
be me song, his hones ‘ll git a da- 
cent joultin’ over Inchanappa Hill. 
He'll be shuck like Mrs. Beltram’s 
half-penny in the poor-box over in 
the church beyant, that the sexton 
tould me was all th’ riz last Sunda’, 
as stanch Protistints as they are. 
Dickins a worse road in th’ barony; 
it bruck Tim O’Toole’s collar-bone 
for divarshin, sorra a less, an’ av 
he hadn’t a sup in it’s his neck 
that wud have been cracked.” 

Tremaine gone! This was news 
indeed. Icrossed over to Kilnacar- 
rick. 

“You are strangare,” exclaimed 
Mam’selle, while Amy blushed and 
made no sign. 

I blundered forth some excuse in 
which the words “letters” and 
“business” came feebly to the 
front. 

“ Do you write letters on the top 
of Slieve-na-monsa, Mr. Marston, 
and is your private secretary one 
Mr. Denis Byrne?” laughed Miss 
Lambert. “Dinny told papa that 
you—” 

“Dinny Byrne will be the direct 
cause of manslaughter,” I inter- 
posed, inwardly vowing dire ven- 
geance against my aunt’s loquacious 
retainer, 

“T suppose you know that Mr. 
Tremaine has left us,’” observed: 
Amy, after some laughter. 

“ Dinny Byrne—” I began. 

“ Dinny Byrne again,” she laugh- 
ed. 

“There are to be other depar- 
tures,” observed Mam’selle signifi- 
cantly. 
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Instinctively I turned to Miss 
Lambert. What did I read in those 
expressive eyes ! 

“Yes,” she said, and her voice 
was low and sad, “we leave on 
Friday.” 

“ Leave here? leave Ireland ?” I 
faltered. 

“Yes. Mr. Lambert’s partner 
in Moscow is dead. A telegram 
came this morning announcing the 
death, and we leave this lovely, 
lovely place to-morrow.” 

Mam’selle, smiling that strange 
smile, rose and left the room. 

I said nothing. I could 
nothing. I was crushed, over- 
whelmed. I walked over to a 
window, and, mechanically seizing 
the cord attached to the blind, 
commenced listlessly twisting it in 
my fingers. 

“We shall remain in London. 
Do you know London well, Mr. 
Marston ?” 

“ Not well,” with an effort. 

“ Do you come to London often ?” 

“No.” 

“When you run up to town you'll 
come and see us, won't you ?” 

“Yes.” And this was all I could 
say. 

Mr. Lambert entered, a copy of 
the Zimes, his Koran, in his hand. 

“Ah! Marston. We’re off for 
‘ome; going to shut up this shop, 
and business so lively—twenty-two 
brace yesterday to two guns. I 
wanted the captain and Dick to 
stop and keep open ‘ouse, but 
they're both off color. Come and 
see us in London. 84 Lancaster 
Gate is my private residence—it 
an’t a cottage neither, I tell you— 
and the Lane, Mincing Lane, E. C., 
will fetch one up at any time.” 

I travelled with them up to 
Dublin. I saw them off at Kings- 
town for Holyhead, and returned to 
the dreary drudgery of the desk’s 
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dead wood, al yssed in a misery that 
recognized no ray of alleviation. 


One clerk attached to the chief 
secretary’s department is told off 
for the session of Parliament, and 
transferred during the sitting of 
the House of Commons to the 
Irish office in London. This offi- 
cial chance is eagerly sought after, 
since it means six months “in 
town,” very little work, and the 
entrée to the créme de la créme of 
official society. I applied for the 
post, the attorney-general for Ire- 
land being a close friend of mine. 

“I fear you are late, Joe,” he 
said. ‘Tremaine has asked for it 
through Mr. Burke, the under-sec- 
retary.” 

Tremaine again! I detected his 
game, and resolved to checkmate 
it, cost me what it might. 

“If Mr. Tremaine yields in my 
favor, may I reckon on the ap- 
pointment ?” 

“If Tremaine does not go, you 
do,” was the attorney-general’s re- 
assuring reply. 

I marched straight to the office 
in which Mr. Tremaine killed two 
or three hours of the day by the 
perusal of the London “ society ” 
journals. He started violently as, 
unannounced, I entered his official 
den. I had not met him, save in 
passing up the Castle yard, since 
that memorable night when I left 
him at the lych-gate at Kilnacar- 
rick. 

“You have applied for the Irish 
clerkship, Mr. Tremaine,” I said, 
plunging at once in medias res. 

He bowed. 

“TI can guess pretty well what 
your object is in seeking this berth, 
and I may as well tell you that I 
have applied for it.” 

“ Indeed !”” superciliously elevat- 
ing his eyebrows. 
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“Under any other circumstances 
I would not think of interfering 
with a man’s chance; but knowing 
what 7 know ”"—Barney Bodkin had 
confided to me a ghastly and re- 
volting tale—“ I feel myself at per- 
fect liberty to act as I think proper 
in the protection of interests that 
are far dearer to me than my own.” 

I said no more, but, bestowing a 
Grandisonian bow upon him, quit- 
ted the sumptuous apartment. 

“ You're to be the London Irish- 
man, Marston,” announced Barney 
Bodkin, as, on the following morn- 
ing, I entered the office. “ Tre- 
mendous Tremaine cawnt leave 
Iawland, you know.” 


My first official visit was to 84 
Lancaster Gate, a superb mansion 
facing Hyde Park, and got up ina 
style of solid magnificence that al- 
most made me repent what brought 
me within its gilded shadow. 

As I sat in a gorgeous drawing- 
room, all mirrors, and paintings, 
and statues, and sheen, and dazzle, 
I bethought me of the fuchsias at 
Kilnacarrick, and of the quiet home 
in the lovely Wicklow valley. 
Would she, cou/d she, be glad to 
see me in all this magnificence ? 
There I was a distraction; here 
might I not prove a bore? Why 
did I come? Why plunge into a 
stream whose bitter waters would 
eventually overwhelm me ? 

I do believe I was about to steal 
quietly away from the house, when 
the frou-frou of a woman’s dress de- 
tained me. It was Mam’selle, the 
same strange smile on her strange 
face. 

“Tam glad you are come,” she 
said. “She has waited for you. 
Hush!” And placing her finger on 
her lip, she glided from the apart- 
ment by another door. 

Amy was glad to see me, albeit 
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a little blushing, and constrained, 
and confused. I read it in her 


eyes—those soft, tender, expressive 
eyes whose first glance my heart 
had so fondly closed upon. 


I here copy an extract from a 
letter of my aunt written in the 
May of the following year: 


“ You're in great luck, Joe, and you 
have my heart’s wishes and blessing. 
Father Doyle sends his blessing, and so 
does Father Pat. I'll give you the 
twenty Pipe Water debentures as soon 
as I get the current interest, five for 
your wife and fifteen for yourself. Of 
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course I'll go over to your wedding, and 
bring Dinny Byrne, who says he'll wa/k 
if I don’t. Vll wear a lavender silk 
that will astonish some of the fine London 
ladies. I wonder if Amelia is any rela- 
tion of my poor friend Tom Lambert, 
that died in Russiasome yearsago? He 
was a fine fellow, buta fool. If she is, 
her blood is as blue as an O’Byrne’s.” 


We were married. I am in the 
tallow business, and as I pass 
through Dublin every autumn, ez 
route to my mountain at Ballymurry, 
I drop in to have a gossip with my 
quondam confréres in the chief 
secretary’s office, poor Castle hacks 
that they are! 





SOME BARRIERS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


THE times are out of joint. The 
unhappy state of things which pre- 
vails not only here but in other 
lands, restricting our thoughts for 
the present to mundane affairs, is 
largely, if not wholly, due to a 
general departure from those pri- 
mary principles of action which 
should guide men in their dealings 
with each other. 

What do we see in our own land, 
blessed by Heaven above others in 
the extent, variety, and fertility of 
her agricultural soil, her internal 
and external natural channels of 
intercourse, her marvellous mine- 
ral wealth, her wholesome climate, 
and her free government? Our 
fields have just yielded a harvest 
unequalled in quantity; our barns 
and storehouses are bursting with 
grain; the entire production of the 
country, it is estimated, will not be 
less than 600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 1,200,000,000 bushels of 


corn; countless herds of cattle graze 
in our pastures or are driven across 
our prairies; abundance so great 
that figures fail to give an idea of 
it, and that even the most mode- 
rate description of it seems an ex- 
travagance, prevails on every hand ; 
and yet men, women, and children 
are actually in want in the midst 
of this incredible plenty; beggars 
throng our cities and armies of 
sturdy “tramps” infest our country 
lanes. We build miles of new 
dwellings; in Philadelphia alone 
a recent statement showed that 
there were 15,000 houses in that 
city without occupants; and yet 
thousands of men, women, and 
children are houseless. We manu- 
facture each year shoes enough to 
supply one-third of the whole hu- 
man race; but there are hosts of 
people at our doors going bare- 
foot. We make clothing enough 
to attire in decency and comfort 
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not only our own population but 
that of England and Germany be- 
sides; and yet many of our own 
people have scarcely rags ‘to cover 
their nakedness. The whirring 
wheels of industry and trade re- 
volve unceasingly; production dou- 
bles, trebles, and quadruples itself ; 
distribution is carried on with 
surprising facility and rapidity by a 
vast system of railways and steam- 
boats; labor-saving machines de- 
crease the cost and increase the sup- 
ply of manufactured articles inacon- 
stantly-augmenting ratio; the gold 
and silver mines of the Pacific slope 
add to the actual supply of the pre- 
cious metals an annual sum of from 
ninety to one hundred millions of 
dollars; and yet not only do the 
poor grow more numerous and 
poorer and the rich fewer and 
richer, but a feeling of estrange- 
ment between the two classes—a 
sense of bitterness, anger, and op- 
pression on one hand, and of con- 
tempt, carelessness, indifference, 
selfishness, and pride on the other 
—is growing up and manifesting 
itself in forms that threaten the 
gravest disasters. What is wrong ? 

In the present stage of human 
society a law has come into unusual 
prominence which works alike in 
shaping the destinies of nations 
and of individuals. We have no 
fault to find with this law; Divine 
wisdom no doubt has decreed it, 
and in the long run men will see 
that it has worked for the greater 
glory of God and for the good of 
the human race. It may be called, 
for want of a better name, the law 
ofaggregation. In nations its work- 
ings are shown in the tendency of 
each great power to extend its 
arms, to seize upon and draw to 
its embrace the outlying provinces 
and peoples that have in any way 
a homogeneousness with itself, and 


to crush out and defeat every at- 
tempt on the part of these provin- 
ces and peoples to retain or regain 
their political autonomy. Ireland 
sought to obtain her independence 
and failed. England holds on to 
her with more tenacity than ever, 
although she now seeks to strength- 
en her hold by awarding long-de- 
nied rights and undoing long-suf- 
fered wrongs. Not Ireland alone 
does England cling to, but she 
seeks to knit closer to her all her 
colonies; and not a little of the un- 
popularity incurred by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his later days of power 
was due to the somewhat ostenta- 
tious willingness he displayed ‘to 
cast off the colonies, to let them 
shift for themselves, and virtually 
to disintegrate the empire. The 
sagacity of Lord Beaconsfield in 
taking the opposite course; his 
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of India; his anxiety to knit the 
colonies closer to the mother-coun- 
try; his appointment of the son-in- 
law of the Queen to be lord-lieu- 
tenant in Canada; his acquisition 
of Cyprus—all these things show 
that he has felt and recognized the 
force of the law of which we speak. 
Hungary sought to win her inde- 
pendence, and fought gallantly for 
it; but she failed, and the consoli- 
dated empire of Austria is now 
stretching out her hands and com- 
pelling to her embrace the unwill- 
ing inhabitants of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Our Southern States 
made their effort to regain the au- 
tonomy which they had surrender- 
ed when they accepted the Consti- 
tution of 1798; they struggled for 
it with a courage, skill, and perti- 
nacity unsurpassed; but all the 
world knows how complete was 
their failure. The formation of the 
German Empire is another evi- 
dence of the operation of this law. 
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The late war in Europe furnishes 
another illustration; for, whatever 
may have been the secret motives 
of the czar and his advisers, and 
however ardent may have been 
their aspirations for an extension of 
Russian dominion into the far East, 
he found himself obliged to pro- 
claim that his object was to secure 
peace and liberty for a people al- 
lied to his own by race and reli- 
gion; and there can be but little 
doubt that the new Roumania, de- 
spite the Treaty of Berlin, is al- 
ready looked upon at St. Peters- 
burg as virtually Russian territory. 

While the law of aggregation thus 
works in nationalities, it manifests 
its power quite as strikingly among 
individuals and in the every-day 
workings of our society. To him 
that hath is given, and from him that 
hath not is taken away even that 
which he hath. Every year the 
wealth of this country, constantly 
increasing, aggregates itself more 
and more, and becomes more and 
more the property of a compara- 
tively small class —a class that 
grows in wealth but diminishes in 
numbers. ‘The law works inexora- 
bly and with almost marvellous ra- 
pidity. The big fish swallow up 
the litthe ones. Here, for instance, 
is a gteat retail dry-goods house in 
New York. It employs fifteen hun- 
dred persons; its sales-rooms cover 
acres of space. But it represents 
hundreds of small dealers whom it 
has crushed out of existence as 
traders on their own account, and 
whom it has taken into its employ- 
ment as its servants. They began 
their mercantile career with hopes 
of expanding their petty business 
into a large trade, acquiring a com- 
petence, and occupying an influen- 
tial position in society; they have 
ended by becoming the paid ser- 
vants of the wealth that made these 
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hopes illusions. They have passed 
from the class of employers to that 
of the employed; they were mas- 
ters, but now they are servants; 
and their changed lot is not made 
easier to bear by the reflection that 
their sons and daughters cannot 
hope to rise above their parents’ 
condition, and that the most they 
can expect is not to sink below it. 
This is but a typical instance. 
The operation of the law is to be 
seen everywhere, and in multiform 
shapes, but its results are practi- 
cally the same. The gold and sil- 
ver taken from the mines on the 
Pacific slope during the last thirty 
years has amounted probably to 
something like two thousand mil- 
lions of dollars; but the great ma- 
jority of the people in that region 
are to-day painfully poor, while a 
few men ate fabulously rich. The 
railway system of the country has 
been constructed at an immense 
expenditure of capital and labor; 
but the leading and controlling 
lines are now in the possession of 
a few men, who manipulate them 
altogether too much as they please. 
At a recent conference of these 
railway kings it was made manifest 
that a single individual—or at the 
best a single interest controlled by 
him—was the virtual master of an 
entire system of railroad communi- 
cation between New York and Chi- 
cago, and that his power extended 
even into Canada. The entire pro- 
duction, transportation, and sale of 
the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania 
—and that is only another name 
for the whole anthracite coal pro- 
duct of the country—have passed 
into the hands of seven companies, 
and are practically regulated by se- 
ven men, who prescribe how much 
of this indispensable article shall 
be produced, what the producers 
shall be paid for it, and what the 
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consumers shall give for it. By the 
combination of these corporations 
individual enterprise in coal-min- 
ing has been made impracticable, 
and the private miners find them- 
selves transformed into the ser- 
vants of their rivals. In all de- 
partments of trade and industry the 
same process goes on: the wage- 
paying class constantly decreases, 
and the wage-receiving class as 
constantly increases ; there are few- 
er masters and more servants, and 
the power of the former over the 
latter grows greater, and at times is 
shown more harshly. 

Now, from this springs a danger 
that yearly becomes more serious. 
The wage-receiving class, by a 
common, one-sided, unspiritual edu- 
cation, and also recruited from 
above, has its intelligence quicken- 
ed, its appetites sharpened, its dis- 
content aggravated. The man of 
some culture and refinement, who 
began life as an employer and with 
a hope of rising, and who finds 
himself compelled to take the posi- 
tion of a servant, who can hope for 
nothing hetter than that he may be 
permitted to keep his situation and 
that his wages may not be lowered, 
is apt to be discontented. For the 
pleasant cottage he has been com- 
pelled to take the dismal flat in a 
tenement-house; he has lost caste 
among his former associates; his 
daughter must become a shop-girl 
and marry “ beneath” her; his son 
can no longer aspire to rise on the 
social ladder, but must become a 
servant like himself. This man, 
pressed down to association with 
those of a lower grade, either sinks 
to their level or tries to elevate 
them to his; in either case he is 
apt to be soured, discontented, if 
not dangerous. Society, he ima- 
gines, has treated him unjustly, and 
in his heart of hearts he would not 
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feel sorry to see society punished. 
He is just in the mood to listen to 
revolutionary appeals; not unfre- 
quently he is found making these 
appeals himself, and forming him- 
self as the Danton or the Robes- | 
pierre of a little clique of fellow- 
sufferers. 

If we go a little further down, 
and peer into the hearts of the ac- 
tual hewers of wood and drawers 
of water—the men who dig our 
sewers, pave our streets, carry hods, 
hew stones, drive our horse-cars, 
labor on our docks, toil hard all 
day long, and sometimes all night 
long, for wages that barely give 
them and their families what are 
now considered by our increased 
and quickened wants necessaries of 
life—we shall find a keen and by 
no means a dumb spirit of discon- 
tent and unrest. ‘The writer has 
talked with these men at their noon- 
day meal, when they were eating 
their hard-earned dinner with a 
lime-splashed plank for their seat 
and their table, and their bruised 
and begrimed hands for knives and 
forks; he has seen them in their 
poor homes, where comfort was un- 
known, health a miracle, and do- 
mestic privacy impossible. They 
feel that their lot is harder than it 
need be; what is the cause of it 
they scarcely know; but they listen 
earnestly to every one who pro- 
poses a remedy, however wild and 
chimerical. These are they who 
have listened so eagerly to the ap- 
peals of fools or knaves—these who, 
in a popular commotion, would be 
most easily led to the commission 
of acts of violence, while those who 
instigated them would stand aloof 
to see how the matter might end. 

But this concentration of wealth 
in a few hands, being a result of 
the working of causes that are in- 
separable from the present stage cf 
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human society, is not to be com- 
plained about, or denounced, or at- 
tacked through schemes of commun- 
ism or socialism. On the contrary, 
it is to be accepted, not as a neces- 
sary evil, but as a law which is de- 
signed to work out great good. It 
would be unwise in the extreme to 
dream, as a remedy for the present 
evils of society, of legislating for 
the obliteration of our great corpo- 
rations, or for the extinction of our 
millionaire bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers. The community is 
better served to-day by the great 
mercantile houses which have been 
built up on the ruins of the lit- 
tle shops which they have crush- 
ed out of existence than it would 
be had the little shops remained. 
‘The concentration of an entire sys- 
tem of railways under one manage- 
ment is better, take it all in all, 
than the division of this manage- 
ment among a dozen conflicting in- 
terests. It is better that fabrics 
should be woven in great mills, fill- 
ed with rapid machines so skilfully 
contrived that they almost seem 
to be gifted with intelligence, 
than that they should be manu- 
factured on hand-looms in cot- 
tages. We are as yet only upon 
the threshold of the economical, 
social, and moral changes that are 
to be wrought by this combination 
and concentration of wealth and 
skill in production and distribu- 
tion. It will depend upon the ac- 
ceptance and practice by society, 
and the masters of industry and 
commerce, of principles of action 
promotive of the best and highest 
interests of all, tending to the in- 
creased happiness of men and to 
the greater glory of God, or the re- 
jection of these principles, whether 
their rule be peaceful or whether 
it lead to the propagation of mis- 
ery, discontent, and sin, ending in 
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an explosion of vengeance and ret- 
ribution that may sweep away in a 
day the fruits of a century. 

Great as is the power of the 
capitalist at present, and still great- 
er as it is destined to be, there 
stands behind him a potentially 
greater force—that power which 
is called the government, and 
which, in a free country like ours, 
means, or may be made to mean, 
the deliberate will of a majority of 
the people. The fact that capi- 
tal often controls the men who 
administer the “government does 
not really detract from the force 
of this statement; for where uni- 
versal suffrage prevails the people 
have always at their command a 
weapon, peaceful but of irresist- 
ible power, which, when they real- 
ly are in earnest about it, they will 
be sure to use. Now, it may come 
to pass that from time to time the 
people may wisely expand the 
functions of the government, and 
cause it to do for them some of 
the things which private or corpo- 
rate capital now does. It is con- 
ceivable, for instance, that up to 
this time the postal service of the 
United States might have been 
performed by individual enter- 
prise; we might have sent and re- 
ceived our letters through the 
agency of express companies or 
the like. Had this been the case, 
does not every one see that it 
would now be wise for the govern- 
ment to take this service upon it- 
self, and to discharge it as it now 
does—not for the purpose of mak- 
ing money out of it, but for the 
general convenience and interest 
of the entire community? But if 
the government can carry our let- 
ters at less expense than, and with 
as much celerity and safety as, 
could be afforded by private enter- 
prise, why might it not carry our 
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persons and our property as well— 
in other words, why should not the 
whole railroad system of the coun- 
try pass into the hands of the gov- 
ernment, and be administered by 
it, as the post-office is, not for the 
sake of making money out of the 
business, but for the promotion 
of the general convenience and 
welfare? The thriving little king- 
dom of Belgium has done this to 
a great extent, having expended 
something like 600,000,000 francs, 
or $120,000,000, in the construc- 
tion of state. railroads, conducted 
on a system which provides that 
the charges shall be only sufficient 
to pay for the running expenses, 
the repairs, the interest on the 
cost, and the gradual repayment 
of the principal by a sinking fund. 
The roads are admirably served, 
and travelling is cheaper in Bel- 
gium than in any other country 
in the world—so cheap, indeed, 
that the jesting remark that one 
may travel all over the country for 
ten francs is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion. The rates are 18 centimes 
for a league of three miles, which 
is equivalent to 36 cents for 30 
miles, or 166 miles for $2. The 
taking over of the entire telegraph- 
ic system in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland was a 
step in the same direction; the 
addition of savings-banks and an- 
nuity offices to the post-office de- 
partment was another. The gov- 
ernment paid large, even extrava- 
gant, sums to the private companies 
whose property it took; but now 
a despatch of twenty words can be 
sent to any point in the kingdom 
for one shilling, and the govern- 
ment is losing nothing by doing the 
business for the people. The pos- 
tal savings-banks and the annuity 
offices not only encourage the peo- 
ple in habits of economy and provi- 
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dence, but they furnish an abso- 
lutely secure investment for their 
savings, and no such scenes of suf- 
fering by the failure of savings- 
banks as we have witnessed can 
there be possible. The supplying 
of the community with gas, with 
coal, with water, may also in time 
come to be regarded as the legi- 
timate function of governments; 
and private capitalists may find 
themselves relieved from the bur- 
den as well as deprived of the pro- 
fit attending the discharge of these 
duties. In such an event the com- 
munity would be certain to receive 
its coal, gas, water, and transporta- 
tion at the actual cost of the pro- 
duction and management of the 
same, and would no longer be com- 
pelled to pay interest upon the 
fictitious debts, or “watered 
stock,” of railway, coal, gas, and 
water companies. ‘This is not a 
question of paternal government, 
for which our people, and we in 
common with them, have no taste 
whatever, but a question of the 
function of political government, 
here and now, in view of the gene- 
ral welfare and interest of society as 
against individual capitalists and 
special corporations. 

It will be long, however, before 
such changes can be wrought; and 
even when, if ever, they are accom- 
plished, the domain in which pri- 
vate capital and privileged corpo- 
rations can exert theirenergies, and 
build up for themselves an ever- 
growing empire under the opera- 
tion of the law we have defined, 
will still be practically boundless. 
But meanwhile, in order to be as- 
sured of permission to execute its 
beneficent mission, capital must 
learn the lessons and follow the 
directions of the greatest of all 
rules, and the foundation of all 
law, and the radical bond of all 
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human society—namely, the love 
of God above all things, and of our 
fellow-man for the sake of God. 
Justly-accumulated wealth is a trust 
from God, to whom alone by abso- 
lute right all things belong, and 
this trust-fund of wealth was given 
in order that it should be employ- 
ed under the law of divine brother- 
hood. The right and just use of 
wealth is not an easy stewardship; 
for no man has the right to dispose 
of his wealth in whatever way he 
pleases. It is a duty of justice 
which the rich owe to God, to 
communicate of their abundance 
to those who are in want. Wise- 
ly they should seek, as a duty of 
charity and mercy which they 
owe their fellow-men, to ameliorate 
the condition of the poorer and more 
numerous classes of society in the 
improved healthfulness and comfort 
of their homes; in the shortening 
of their hours of labor and in the 
lengthening of their seasons of re- 
laxation, amusement, and _ instruc- 
tion; in cheapening the cost of 
their food and improving its vari- 
ety and quality; in providing gar- 
dens and parks for their children 
instead of the filthy, noisy, and 
dangerous streets; in securing for 
them the best medical attendance, 
not in hospitals alone but in their 
own homes; in building grand tem- 
ples where they may be taught how 
to secure their glorious destiny, 
and worship God with all the hon- 
or and pomp due to his supreme 
majesty; in every way sweetening, 
elevating, and ennobling their lives 
on earth, taking from them the sore 
temptations to evil with which want 
and grinding poverty come armed, 
and robbing vice of what is often 
its most potent weapon. Shall we 
be told that capital will not do 
this? Ifso, we have two answers. 
First, capital Aas done it. It did 
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it in the ages of faith, when the 
church guided, as she is destined 
to guide again and more perfectly, 
the hearts and consciences of men. 
It did it in England during that 
long and glorious period before the 
Reformation, when, as Cobbett says 
in his inimitable history of that 
wretched wrenching away of the 
faith from the English people, all 
England contained not a single 
pauper; when the land was cover- 
ed with religious houses in which 
the wayfarer was ever welcome; 
when the farmers contended with 
each other to become the tenants 
of the monks, so low were their 
rents, so equable their rule, so per- 
manent their tenure; when, in the 
cities, master and servant, artificer 
and apprentice, employer and em- 
ployed, were bound together by a 
tie of common interest and were 
not separated by antagonistic and 
warring claims; when the divine 
law of universal brotherhood was 
vital and in daily practice. The 
present unholy and unnatural con- 
flict between capital and labor—that 
is, between the man who pays and 
the man who works—began with, 
and had its source in, the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century; 
and it can only be peaceably ended 
by a rejection of the false teachings 
of that revolt, occasioned, in the re- 
ligious sphere, by the exaggeration 
of private judgment as the inter- 
preter of divine revelation, to the 
exclusion of the divine authority 
of the church of Christ, and, as a 
logical sequence, in the social or- 
der the introduction of the supre- 
macy of private interests at the 
expense of the general good of so- 
ciety; thus introducing sects in- 
to Christianity, and setting up indi- 
vidual interests or selfishness as 
against the general good of society. 
Protestantism is false in earthly 
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as well as in spiritual things, and 
a return, not by becoming mediz- 
valists, but to the hearty and sin- 
cere practice of Catholic principles 
in their application to legislation, 
society, and above all to our per- 
sonal conduct towards our fellow- 
men, is the true, radical, and only 
remedy for all existing social dis- 
orders. 

But not only did capital thus 
discharge its duties in the ages 
of faith, but since then, and even 
in our own day, in France and 
England and in our own land, 
have individual capitalists—and 
these, too, often not of the visi- 
ble household of faith—recogniz- 
ed their duties and endeavored to 
discharge them, too often, it is 
true, in a bungling and blundering 
manner; too often putting off the 
work too long; too often, instead 
of executing it in their lifetime for 
themselves, leaving it as a legacy 
to their executors and furnishing 
only plunder for unscrupulous law- 
yers ; but still evidently recognizing 
and wishing to act upon the princi- 
ple that they were but the stewards 
of their wealth, and that rightfully 
it should be used for the benefit 
of the class by whose labor it had 
been acquired. This is our first 
answer to the objection that capi- 
tal will not do what the divine 
principle of charity requires of it. 
It has done it, and it can do it 
again—not in isolated cases only, 
but asarule. The second answer 
is that, unless capital does this, a 
worse thing will come upon it. As 
for communism or socialism in 
this land, we have as yet, and shall 
have for acentury to come, perhaps, 
too many proprietors to render the 
actual triumph of communistic 
ideas at all possible. But it is the 
small proprietor who, even more 
keenly than the man who possesses 
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nothing, feels the growing oppres- 
sion of the great capitalists, and is 
most anxious to resist it. One of 
the most significant signs of the 
leaven that is working in the body 
politic is the alliance that has sud- 
denly been formed between the 
discontented workmen of our cities 
and the small farmers in our rural 
districts. The almost fabulous 
circulation that was obtained for 
the organ of the new Labor Party, 
which sprang up like Jonas’ gourd 
in a night, was secured, we are told, 
by the small farmers, who, after 
their day’s work, mounted their 
horsesand rode through their neigh- 
borhoods canvassing for subscrip- 
tions. As we are writing, the news 
arrives of the election in Vermont, 
and we are told that even in that 
staid and conservative State this 
new revolt against capital and for 
labor “has found great favor 
among the farmers and developed 
a strength the more surprising be- 
cause unexpected.” Capital must 
not forget that in a country like 
this, where every man is a voter, its 
enormous accumulation, by indi- 
viduals as well as corporations, ex- 
ists only by law, and the law is 
subject to almost universal suffrage. 
It is the nature of power, money- 
power as all others, always to accu- 
mulate, especially so when organiz- 
ed and concentrated. It can pack 
primary meetings, control nominat- 
ing conventions, and secure, in or- 
dinary times, the return of its own 
paid agents, or those wedded to its 
interests, to State legislatures or to 
Congress. It has done this, we 
fear, in this country in recent days 
to a remarkable degree. Our Fed- 
eral Senate is composed almost 
wholly of lawyers, bankers, and 
men engaged in mining or in trade ; 
the House of Representatives in 
the last Congress was composed of 
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one hundred and eighty-nine bank- 
ers and bank-stock holders, ninety- 
nine lawyers, fourteen merchants, 
thirteen manufacturers, seven doc- 
tors, and one mechanic. So long 
as their reasonable wishes and 
wants are carried out, the voters 
prefer to be represented by men of 
education and position; but it is 
easy to imagine a state of feeling 
which would send to Washington a 
body of representatives resolved to 
make an application, in a wide and 
perhaps to a dangerous extent, of the 
example which the framers of our 
institutions have given of the au- 
thority of the state to modify the 
private ownership of property in 
their abolition of the right of primo- 
geniture. Whatis there to prevent 
this? There would not be the 
least need of violence or of a revo- 
lutionary or illegal procedure, It 
is within the resources of the mind 
of a man like General Butler, for 
instance, to devise a graduated in- 
come tax which would leave to the 
millionaire a stipend no larger than 
the wages which he pays to his 
coachman. Let us look at this 
prospect in the dry light of statis- 
tics. Of the 12,553,766 adult pop- 
ulation of the United States, ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, 
there were 5,922,471 engaged in 
agricultural pursuits; 975,734 were 
domestic servants; 1,031,666 were 
day-laborers ; 1,191,238 were en- 
gaged in trade or transportation ; 
2,255,314 in manufacturing ; 500, 
ooo in mining; and 677,343 were 
professional men and bankers, It 
is from the latter class that our 
legislators have chiefly been cho- 
sen; but these figures show how 
easily this rule might be reversed, 
and a Congress composed exclu- 
sively, or nearly so, of representa- 
tives of the agricultural, mechani- 
cal, and laboring classes sent to 
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Washington with instructions to 
legislate with all possible severity 
against aggregated capital and 
wealth, One can imagine the de- 
clarations with which they would 
preface and justify their acts. 
“There was no natural right of 
property,” they would say: “in the 
beginning private property often 
was acquired by force or by fraud ; 
strong and crafty men not rarely 
possessed themselves of things not 
their own; and common consent 
permitted them to retain this, It 
is the authority of civil law that 
has sanctioned the division of those 
common goods, which the Creator 
gave originally to human society as 
a body, into private ownership of 
property; and this sanction was 
bestowed, not in violation of man's 
original rights, but in addition to 
them, for the sake of the better care 
and improvement of things, the good 
order of society, and the more per- 
fect preservation of peace among 
men. Civil law to-day claims this 
authority, and frequently makes use 
of it, to limit and alter the private 
ownership of property in whatever 
way is deemed necessary and best 
for the general good of society.” 
There is no disguising the fact that 
common consent embodied in civil 
law is the tenure which to-day 
permits a comparative handful of 
men or corporations to own one- 
fourth of the real estate in New 
York City. The same common 
consent could to-morrow practical- 
ly, under the plea of the general 
good, take it away from them by 
burdening it with taxes that would 
consume the whole of its income, 
or by openly confiscating it. The 
discontent that is rife, not only in 
this metropolis but throughout the 
land, is not yet .strong enough or 
hopeless enough to be led to such 
measures. But that they are possi- 
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ble in the future must be admitted, 
and capital, without being alarmed 
for its future, should look all its 
possible dangers in the face, and 
prepare to avoid them, not by 
denying their existence or ridicul- 
ing their seriousness, but in remov- 
ing their causes by more impartial 
legislation, and reconciling itself 
with the law of God and the teach- 
ings of the church, which, instinct 
with the spirit of her divine 
Founder, throughout all her history 
has ever been the champion, guard- 
ian, and defender of the liberties 
and rights of the people against the 
tyranny of kings and the oppressions 
of the great ones of the earth. 

At the last session of our Fede- 
ral Congress a wise step was taken. 
A physician, before prescribing for 
a patient, makes a careful diagno- 
sis of his disease. Congress, tar- 
dily conscious of the fact that the 
body politic was in bad health, ap- 
pointed a committee to ascertain 
the cause or causes of the disease 
and to recommend the necessary 
remedies. ‘This committee was in- 
structed “to inquire into and as- 
certain the causes of general busi- 
ness depression, especially of labor, 
and to devise and propose measures 
of relief.” Without exaggeration, 
it may be said that seldom has a 
more comprehensive and weighty 
duty been assigned to a legislative 
committee. The committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Abram S. Hewitt, 
of New York; W. W. Rice, of Mas- 
sachusetts ; T. A. Boyd, of Illinois ; 
J. M. Thompson, of Pennsylvania ; 
H. Y. Riddle, of Tennessee; H. 
L. Dickey, of Ohio; and James T. 
Jones, of Alabama. Beginning 
their session on the rst of August, 
in this city, they continued, day 
after day for a month, to listen to 
and to record the facts, the theo- 
ries, and the appeals which no less 
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than sixty volunteer witnesses pre- 
sented to them. In no way, per- 
haps, could be shown at a single 
glance the wide-spread interest felt 
in the subject-matter of the com- 
mittee’s investigations than by giv- 
ing even a partial list of the wit- 
nesses who, on their own motion, 
came before it. Here is such a 
list : 

Thomas Rock and Cornelius 
Egan, “ representatives of the Stone 
Cutters’ Association”; Hugh Mc- 
Gregor, “a workingman” ; Cornelius 
O’Sullivan, of the “ Granite Cutters’ . 
International Union’’; William A. 
Carsey, “Secretary of the Green- 
back Labor Party”; George W. 
Maddox, who described himself as 
“a thunderer”; Mrs. Myra Hall, 
who said she was “the repre- 
sentative of twenty millions of 
slaves belonging to this country 
who have never yet been admitted 
to the elective franchise”; J. J. 
O’Donnell, a machinist, who de- 
clared that he “represented him- 
self’; P. Benner, a tailor; Patrick 
Logan, whose representative char- 
acter did not appear; Robert W. 
Hume, “President of the Labor 
League and the Congress of Hu- 
manity’’; Osborne Ward, “a re- 
presentative of the Social Demo- 
cracy of Brooklyn”; Dr. Douai; 
Geo. E. McNeil, “.President of the 
International Labor Union” ; Alex. 
T. Peck, of Danbury, Connecticut, 
who seemed to be of no trade or 
business; Mr. Sellick, a merchant; 
Henry Kemp, “ a produce broker” ; 
Henry V. Rothschild, “a manufac- 
turer of clothing ”; Morris Justice, 
“a house-owner ”; William Hanson, 
“a watch-repairer”; Mr. Schroe- 
der, “a piano-maker ”; Mr. James, 
editor of the New York Volks Zei- 
tung; Jeremiah E. Thomas, “a 
colored waiter and porter”; A. 
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Merwin, “a German”; Y. E, 
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Clark, “an ex-soldier”; Mr. Har- 
land, “a delegate from the Blue 
Ribbon Society”; Mr. Hastings, 
“a capitalist”; Morris Cohen, “a 
manufacturer of. cloaks and suits, 
and representative of the socialis- 
tic labor movement in Brooklyn”; 
Herbert Graham, who “ represent- 
ed twenty thousand organized la- 
borers”; Horatio D. Sheppard, 
“ the representative of the National 
Reform Association’; A. Strasser, 
“a workman for day’s wages and 
President of the Cigar-Makers’ 
Union”; Wesley A. Parks, “a pub- 
lisher”; Horace White, a former 
newspaper editor; Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr.; Charles Frederick 
Adams, a lawyer; Charles F. Win- 
gate, “a workman”; William E. 
Dodge, “a merchant in New York 
for fifty-one years”; J. N. Stearns 
and A. M. Powell, “of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Society”; John 
E. Hinchman, of Brooklyn, “a 
merchant out of employment”; 
Francis B. Thurber, a great grocery 
merchant; Silas B. Kenyon, a ma- 
chinist; Wm. Goodwin Moody, 
who said he had learned “the prin- 
ter’s trade, but was now in no busi- 
ness”; Herbert Radcliff, ex-editor 
of the Boston Journal of Commerce ; 
William H. G. Smart, “an inde- 
pendent stone-cutter”; Charles H. 
Marshall, “a shipping commission 
merchant”; Robert F. Austin, a 
wholesale grocer; George Walker, 
ex-bank commissioner and vice- 
president of the Gold and Stock 
Telegraph Company; John Roach, 
the well-known iron-ship builder ; 
Charles Willis Elliott, “ now of Ne- 
braska, formerly of Boston, and 
once a Park Commissioner in New 
York”; Cyrus Bussey, President of 
the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Wm. G. Sumner, “ Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Sci- 
ence ” in Yale College. 


Some Barriers between Labor and Capital. 


In the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom. Here, certainly, 
was a multitude of counsellors; but 
wherein shall we find the wisdom 
of their counsel? No less than 
fifty-five separate and distinct cures 
for the present distress were pro- 
posed by these sixty counsellors, 
who, it will be observed, represent- 
ed almost every class. Many of 
these specifics consisted merely in 
the “abolition” of something. Thus 
it was proposed to abolish capital- 
ists, interest, private ownership of 
land, private property of any kind, 
patent laws, customs duties, all 
laws for the collection of bills of 
credit, private ownership of machi- 
nery, the practice of giving public 
lands to railroad companies, the 
United States Senate, the practice 
of licensing tenement cigar facto- 
ries, the wages system, and the 
tariff. Another class of reformers 
went in for prohibition, and pro- 
posed to prohibit the employment 
of children under fourteen years of 
age, the employment of anybody 
but citizens on public works, the 
doing of public work by contract, 
Chinese immigration, and the lock- 
ing up of trust-funds by assignees. 
Then came a long list of positive 
measures. These were the restric- 
tion of the powers of the executive 
and of the legislature within very 
narrow limits; the passage of a law 
compelling people to spend their 
money immediately after they get 
it; the colonization of the unem- 
ployed on the prairies; fixing the 
rate of wages by law; a national 
prohibitory liquor law; the loaning 
of four thousand millions of dollars 
to the people without interest; 
enacting that the people should 
have two half-holidays every week ; 
a general apprentice law; the issue 
of United States bonds in sums 
as low as ten dollars; the im- 
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mediate resumption of specie pay- 
ments; the reduction of taxes; the 
imposition of a tax on steamships 
to give sailing vessels a better 
chance; a general lien law; the 
renting of all landed property to 
whoever will pay the highe@t taxes 
to the government; free travel on 
railroads at the government’s ex- 
pense ; a graduated tax on incomes 
to prevent large accumulations of 
property ; government work for the 
unemployed ; industrial schools at 
the expense of the government ; di- 
rect taxation; the building of two 
hundred war-ships; the employ- 
ment of our soldiers in peaceful 
work on the prairies; a universal 
eight-hour law; the establishment 
of a Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
a Department of Industry ; legisla- 
tion making it illegal for women to 
work more than four hours a day; 
the running of all machinery on the 
co-operative principle for the bene- 
fit of the people; the amending of 
the Constitution for the benefit of 
the laboring class; government co- 
operative societies; the gratuitous 
administration of justice ; extension 
of the suffrage to everybody, wo- 
men included; the control of pub- 
lic education by the federal gov- 
ernment; minority representation ; 
unlimited greenbacks; immediate 
paying off the national debt and 
the national bank-notes in green- 
backs; the taking over by the gov- 
ernment of all the railroads and 
telegraphs; the exclusion of all 
“ politicians ” from office; and the 
submission of all laws to the peo- 
ple for their approval or condem- 
nation. 

The list is a long one; but it is 
no part of our present purpose to 
point out the absurdity or to de- 
monstrate the wisdom of any of 
these suggested reforms. All that 
we care to do at this moment is to 
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show how wide-spread and deep is 
the popular distress and anxiety ; 
how general the conviction that 
“something should be done”; and 
to insist that, whatever may be the 
details of practicable and useful 
economical and political reforms, 
to be wholly and permanently fruit- 
ful of good they must have for their 
basis and their motive of action 
Catholic principle, and the practi- 
cal and thorough recognition of 
the great truth that the duties of 
property are as important and 
binding as its rights; that we are 
all absolutely and really, and not 
relatively or metaphorically, mem- 
bers of one another; that as God 
has made of one blood all the na- 
tions of the earth to dwell together, 
that which injures one will sooner 
or later injure all, while what is for 
the true good of one is for the true 
good of all; that the strong should 
protect the weak, while the weak 
respect the strong, not because they 
are merely strong but because they 
are good and strong. Let the 
great capitalists go on concentrating 
and developing in new fields the 
work ot production and distribu- 
tion; labor-saving machines shall 
be multiplied and perfected until 
perhaps one or two hours’, more or 
less, work & day will do all that 
ten hours’ toil can now accom- 
plish; the life of the workman, now 
too often wholly hard, colorless, and 
joyless, save perchance for the one 
blessed half-hour which he takes 
by force from his rest in order that 
he may worship God, will gradual- 
ly be made easier, softer, more like 
that of a free human being than. of 
a beast of burden ; health and long: 
days will crown his life; and with- 
out wishing for riches or for posi- 
tion, he will do his duty with cheer- 
fulness and faithfulness, as a hus- 
band, a father, a useful member 
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of society, and a Christian ; while 
the great captains of the industrial 
army—the mighty capitalists, man- 
agers, and directors—will see the 
sphere of their activity, usefulness, 
and power increase and not dimin- 
ish, but, instead of being inspired 
by self-interest, the desire merely 
to heap up wealth, to perpetuate a 
family, or to rule for the sake of 
ruling, will be actuated by that ce- 
lestial love for others of which the 
Saviour of mankind gave us the 
most perfect example, and of which 
the glorious company of the saints 
has afforded countless illustrations. 
Not solely in alms-giving, but in 
the wise, systematic, and ever-ex- 
panding application of the wealth 
earned by the community to the 
uses of the community, will the 
leaders in manufacture, commerce, 
. and transportation spread happi- 
ness, peace, comfort, and security 
throughout the land, and chase 
from it for ever the spectre of Rev- 
olution and the skeleton of Want. 
There is but one society in the 
world which has not only the or- 
ganization but the spirit necessary 
for thus guiding men in the path of 
justice and safety. Itis the church 
of God—the church that has for 
ever been the dauntless friend of 
the poor as well as the sure in- 
structor and guide of the rich and 
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mighty; the church that fears no- 
thing, because she knows she is 
divine and indestructible, and that 
never speaks with a halting or un- 
ceriain voice. She alone has in her 
hands the adequate motive for the 
charity which is now to be requir- 
ed of the rich and mighty; she 
alone can inspire them with that 
wisdom that cometh from above, 
and without which all else is folly. 
Mere philanthropy will not be suf- 
ficient motive ; fear of the earthly 
consequences of the explosion of 
the wrath of the long-oppressed and 
wronged will not be an adequate 
incentive; the desire of leaving be- 
hind one a good name, or the fear 
of posthumous execration, will not 
suffice. It is the more harmoni- 
ous adjustment of our legislation, 
financial, political, and social, and 
the conduct of men with their fel- 
low-men with the primary princi- 
ples of Christianity, that will re- 
move all evils from society, and in- 
augurate the reign of justice, peace, 
and happiness upon earth. This 
is the bright hope that democratic 
American civilization holds out en- 
couragingly to humanity, and this 
glorious hope is identical with the 
certain promises of Christianity 
and the divine action of the Cath- 
olic Church in the history of the 
world. 
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One hundred and twenty years 
ago God bestowed a rare gift on 
Italy. He gave to that ever-favor- 
ed land a man who stood foremost 
in his art, who outstripped his im- 
mediate predecessors—victims of 
the terrible decay and corruption 
into which sculpture and painting 
had fallen—and who even to-day 
is not surpassed in the strength and 
power of his genius and the num- 
_ ber and kind of his works. He 
was a Christian gentleman, “ with- 
out fear and without reproach.” 
His name was honored among men. 
The very children in the streets 
cried : Ecco il nostro gran Canova— 
“Behold our great Canova.” To- 


day in Italy a visitor will meet 


many traces of his master-hand. 
To-day in America how many 
know him? How many realize the 
influence he exerted over art, en- 
nobling and purifying it? Few in- 
deed. He has not been shown to 
us that we may appreciate him. 
So, in the earnest desire to win for 
him a recognition of his admirable 
qualities as man and as artist, we 
give this little sketch of Antonio 
Canova. 

The once powerful republic of 
Venice claimed among its former 
and more splendid dependencies 
the province of Treviso. Within 
this province is situated the little 
village of Possagno. It is secluded 
from public observation by the 
hills of Asolano which surround it. 
Here, hidden by the obscurity of 
the village, among a simple people, 
unspoiled by any contact with an 
aristocratic and wealthy luxuriance, 
was born on the morning of All 
Saints’ day, November 1, 1757, one 


upon whose career the eyes of all 
Europe weuld rest as the great- 
est artist of the present age; and 
not alone of the present, but, per- 
haps, all things being considered, 
the greatest also of a preceding 
age. We say advisedly, all things 
considered. Any one who will 
carefully study the history of art 
in Italy to the time of Michael 
Angelo, and from that period 
through its decline till Canova 
appeared, a true renovator, will 
appreciate the force of our obser- 
vation. 

Antonio Canova was the only 
child of Pietro, a stone-cutter, and 
Angela Zardo, who, according to 
one of Canova’s biographers, was 
nowise distinguished from the wo- 
men of her native hamlet. Shortly 
after his father’s death, which oc- 
curred three years later, the young 
Antonio was deprived of his moth- 
er’s care. She formed a second 
marriage, and removed to her na- 
tive town, Crespano. She natur- 
ally desired to carry her son to her 
new home. His grandfather, Pasi- 
no Canova, however, pleaded so 
earnestly to keep the boy with him 
that it was finally settled he should 
remain part of the time with old 
Pasino,; who proved a faithful 
guardian, and the other part with 
his mother, now Angela Sartori. 

Possagno, although insignificant 
compared with Venice and the 
more celebrated cities and towns 
of Italy, held nevertheless resources 
of its own. The country was rich 
in the fertility of its soil, while the 
wool of its sheep gave occupation, 
and even wealth, to many. But its 
own peculiar value consisted in the 
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abundance of a kind of soft stone 
which, because of its readiness 
to yield to the chisel, was much 
used in ornamental carvings, altars, 
and such like. ‘The grandfather of 
our Antonio was a simple mason 
and stone-cutter. He was, perhaps, 
a little of an architect and sculptor, 
but very far from being an artist. 
That he loved his work, however, 
and labored faithfully in it, is suf- 
ficiently attested by the number of 
stucco, soft-stone, and sometimes 
marble carvings of his workman- 
ship in the churches and on the 
altars of Possagno and the neigh- 
boring villages. They show tol- 
erable power of execution and 
neatness of design, and evince at 
once the capability of the man, 
whose talents, while being in no 
way great, were sufficiently of im- 
portance to prevent his being hid- 
den in mediocrity; and ina limited 


sphere, far from great cities, they 
caused him to be employed in 
works rather above their and his 


own suitable occupation. The re- 
markable good-humor and intelli- 
gence of Pasino gave him a degree 
of ascendency over his equals, 
amongst whom he was very popular. 
Such was the man who, for the 
present, was to be the guardian of 
Antonio, who gave him his first les- 
sons in the use of the chisel—that 
chisel which was afterwards to as- 
tonish the world by the superiority 
of its work. 

Before taking up our young 
sculptor’s life, with the commence- 
ment of his labors, we will devote 
a few words to her whom Canova 
ever warmly cherished, and who 
was to him a loving and sympa- 
thetic mother>— This was Caterina 
Ceccato, the wife of Pasino, the 
boy’s devoted grandmother. She 
watched his growth with the most 
affectionate solicitude, and by her 
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tender care supplied the loss of his 
mother; for, as will be seen, the ar- 
rangement made at the time of 
Angela’s second marriage could 
not continue. 

The native worth of men is 
deepened and brought into strong 
relief by the tender influence of a 
true mother. She holds the power 
to mould the strong nature, to soft- 
en its asperities, to render it more 
docile to the control of religion, to 
combine the mastery of a large in- 
tellect with the simplicity of a 
child’s heart. And this is especial- 
ly true of a man of genius. His 
character cannot be rounded and 
complete unless the mother’s sub- 
tle influence has worked its will. 
Talents and virtue mutually lend a 
noble dignity to each other. Vol- 
taire, with his wonderful gifts, was 
one-sided. He wanted a mother’s 
love and piety. Byron had all the 
elements of true greatness, had they 
been mingled wisely. ‘To him was 
denied the judicious and patient af- 
fection ever ready to prompt and to 
mould. Deprived of both parents, 
Canova, more fortunate than many, 
found a second mother in Cat- 
erina. She directed his childish 
acquirements as far as she was able ; 
she opened to him the way to vir- 
tue, and at last had the happiness 
of seeing the object of her earnest 
solicitude prove himself worthy of 
it. On his side Canova was per- 
mitted to enjoy one of the purest 
pleasures a genuine man can taste— 
that of ministering to his grand- 
mother’s wants in her old age. 
Upon her husband’s death, as soon 
as his means permitted, Canova 
brought her to Rome to reside with 
him; and we are told that many 
of his friends long remembered how 
earnest were his efforts to soothe 
her declining years. Canova had 
sculptured the bust of Caterina in 
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the native dress of her province, 
which was the same as that of 
Titian’s mother, as seen in the pic- 
tures of that master. ‘This bust he 
kept in his own apartments. Show- 
ing it one day to a friend, he said 
with deep feeling: “That is a 
piece which I greatly value. It is 
the likeness of her to whom I owe 
as much as it is possible for one 
human being to owe to another,” 
adding with a smile, “ You ladies 
are usually solicitous about ap- 
pearances. You see my grand- 
mother is dressed nearly as Titian’s 
mother is represented by that 
artist ; but, unless affection renders 
me a partial judge, my relative ‘is 
by far the finer old woman.” 

The extreme poverty of his rela- 
tions made it necessary for the lad 
to be early taught some trade. It 
was natural, therefore, that the 


grandfather should have regarded 


Antonio as his destined assistant 
and successor. Accordingly, be- 
fore his bent showed itself, just as 
soon as his hand could hold and 
manage a pencil, the old man began 
to initiate his grandson into the 
principles of drawing. Later, al- 
though still in tender years, the 
little fellow commenced to mould 
in clay, and at last was permitted 
the use of the chisel. ‘hus, early 
in life, long before his real art 
career had been entered upon, 
Canova acquired a dexterity in the 
mechanical use of the tools which 
afterwards gave him the great ad- 
vantage of being able to execute 
the rapid conceptions of his genius 
with corresponding facility. 

It would seem that the arrange- 
ment made upon the second mar- 
riage of our young Antonio’s 
mother proved a total failure. 
During the half-years he spent in 
his step-father’s home he was con- 
stantly in trouble with him. He 
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openly averred he did not love him. 
Were his mother alone, he declared, 
he would work for her and live 
with her, as he loved her very dear- 
ly, and was very proud of his lit- 
tle half-brother, Giovanni Baptista 
Sartori. She had her husband now; 
she did not need him. The secret 
of this boyish sensitiveness and 
pride might be found in his devo- 
tion to his clay and chisel. He 
was constantly moulding and cut- 
ting, much to Francis Sartori’s dis- 
gust. Yet we find no evidence of 
his neglecting the duties and tasks 
required from him. When with 
his grandfather, Antonio’s daily 
labor was naturally in the work- 
shop, and here he was always to be 
found, except when his grandmo- 
ther’s legendary lore allured him 
away to her side. Indeed, his en- 
thusiastic and ardent mind was 
as often swayed by the good old 
matron’s tales and ballads as by 
his favorite employment. Thus 
constituted, the sports of the vil- 
lage boys held little attraction for 
him. 

At his mother’s all was different. 
Francis Sartori has been reputed as 
a good, pious man, but probably 
had very little sympathy with his 
step-son’s earnest love of his art. 
The outbreak was not long deferred, 
and it came in this wise: Antonio, 
then twelve years of age, had begun 
to rough-hew a statue of his own 
design. It was intended to repre- 
sent the Blessed Virgin, his Ma- 
donna, as he called her. The 
Feast of Corpus Christi was draw- 
ing near, and the boy was very 
anxious to finish his statue, for his 
cousin, Betta Biasi, and several of 
her young companions, who were 
Children of Mary, had promised, if 
it were very nice, to decorate it 
for the feast. ‘Then they did not 
doubt but that their pastor would 
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permit them to bear it in proces- 
sion. He worked very steadily, but 
only after his daily tasks were 
finished and his time his own. 
One morning, after Antonio had re- 
tired to a neglected part of the lit- 
tle garden, where an old arbor 
served him fora workshop, Francis 
Sartori came to him, evidently in 
great anger. He sternly demand- 
ed what he was doing. “ This,” 
replied the boy quietly, pointing 
to his statue, which stood upon a 
stool. 

“ And is this what I bade you to 
do ?” asked his step-father. 

“T have done my work, and it 
is only when I have finished it 
that I come here.” 

Francis, whose anger against the 
poor lad had probably some jealous 
origin, then broke out into a tor- 
rent of abuse hardly consistent 
with the character of piety given 
him. Finally, taking a stone, he 
aimed it at the stool. The force 
of the blow caused the statue to 
fall from its pedestal. It was shiv- 
ered to pieces. At this Antonio, 
who had borne his step-father’s 
outburst in silence, broke into a fit 
of passionate weeping. The sight 
of perhaps his first real piece of 
work lying broken at his feet 
proved too much for the little fel- 
low. Still sobbing, he cried out: 
“Tf it is in this way you are going 
to treat me, I will not remain here 
ancther day.” Then, collecting 
almost tenderly the bits of his Ma- 
donna, he put them into a bundle 
and left. Going through the house, 
he wished to say good-by to his 
mother. This Francis forbade. So 
Antonio left Crespano and walked 
to Possagno, where his grandfather 
warmly welcomed him. His story 
told, the old man blamed him for 
quarrelling with his step-father, 
and, much to the boy’s astonish- 


ment, set off for Crespano to con- 
sult with the mother. It was then 
decided that he should live alto- 
gether with Pasino, spending Sun- 
days at his step-father’s. Antonio’s 
joy at this arrangement was great. 
He immediately set to work at his 
statue again, with the determina- 
tion to make a second, larger and 
better than the other; thus early 
revealing an all-important trait in 
a true genius—perseverance and 
love of hard work. For, whatever 
may be the common notions re- 
specting the all-powerfulness of na- 
tive gifts in the production of great 
works, unceasing, arduous industry 
gives the best assurance of perfec- 
tion in the end. That perfection 
stands upon too high an eminence 
to be gained at a bound; the 
height may only be reached by 
patient toil and devoted self-de- 
nial, and many who envy the ge- 
nius which gains the steep shrink 
from the labor that the struggle en- 
tails. 

Antonio’s Madonna has quite a 
little history of its own, which is 
worth giving. 

Pasino, who had thus far been 
the lad’s teacher, could be of no 
assistance here, for the old man 
had only sculptured leaves and 
mouldings, and had always follow- 
ed his model strictly with the help 
of a three-legged compass. Now, 
it chanced that there stood in a 
niche in the corner of the market- 
place at Possagno a Madonna 
which was held in great esteem by 
the people, and was probably a 
spot where pilgrimages were fre- 
quently terminated. Be this as it 
may, this statue, partly on account 
of the homage paid it, and partly 
for lack of better material, served 
our young sculptor as his model. 
He took from it, however, only the 
general attitude and the drapery. 
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The face seems to have been in- 
spired by a picture after Raphael 
which had belonged to his father. 
For six weeks Antonio labored 
hard and steadily. ‘Then his work 
was finished; loud were the praises 
on all sides; ‘for his grandfa- 
ther, in his simple delight, pro- 
claimed the statue a chef-d'euvre. 
The good parish priest, who, it 
would seem, was a connoisseur, was 
invited to see the already famous 
Madonna. He examined it care- 
fully, smiling a little, perhaps, at 
the eagerness with which the grand- 
parents, cousins, and friends of the 
boy awaited his verdict. And now 
it comes: “No, it is not a chef- 
ad euvre, but it shows remarkable 
promise. My child,” he said, 
turning kindly to Antonio, “you 


have the germ of a great talent, but 
it depends upon your own earnest, 
faithful labors to be developed.” 


Beyond all the lavish praise he 
had received did these words sat- 
isfy the young sculptor; for none 
knew better than himself the faults 
of his work, and none felt more 
keenly than he his powerlessness 
at the moment to do better. Em- 
boldened, however, by the kindness 
of the priest, the boy, while thank- 
ing him, said: “ But, reverend fa- 
ther, please to graat me a great 
favor which will encourage me so 
much.” 

“‘ Speak, my child,” returned the 
priest ; “if this favor depends upon 
me, it certainly shall be granted to 
you.” 

Then said the boy: “Father, I 
would like to offer to God and to 
the Blessed Virgin this first work of 
my hands. And perhaps, if this 
poor little. statue is not too un- 
worthy of such an honor, you will 
place it in one of the chapels of the 
church ?” 

“My boy,” replied the priest 
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cordially, “that is a very happy 
thought of yours—to offer to God 
and his Holy Mother the first 
fruits of your talent. Never forget, 
my child, that talents and genius 
are God’s gifts. We must not al- 
low them to make us proud in our- 
selves, but must give all the glory 
to God alone. Think often of this, 
my little friend, and ever try to 
keep faithful to the inspiration that 
prompted you to-day to offer to 
God your first efforts. Henceforth, 
before you begin any work, implore 
his assistance, and say from your 
heart these words of the Psalmist : 
‘Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but 
to thy name be the glory,’ and 
you will see all your efforts crown- 
ed with success. In the earnest 
hope that you, my boy, will follow 
these counsels, and will never lose 
sight of the glory of God, I will 
willingly accord to you the favor ° 
you have asked. But I attach one 
condition; it is that you will 
promise, when you become a great 
artist, to replace this statue by an- 
other more worthy of your talent, 
and above all more worthy of the 
One to whom you offer it to-day. 
Will you promise ?”’ 

“Yes, father, yes, I promise it 
with all my heart,” cried the boy, 
filled with deep emotion; “ and if 
I ever become a rea/ artist, I will 
give part of my work to ornament 
this church where I was baptized, 
and where I made my first commu- 
nion.” 

“May God hear your promises 
and bless them! In his name I 
bless you, my child.” 

The boy fell on his knees, all 
around him knelt also, and the 
priest, making the sign of the cross 
over Antonio, pronounced those 
exquisite words by which our holy 
mother church conveys her bless- 
ing to her children. 
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The next day our artist’s Ma- 
donna was taken to the church 
and placed in the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin. There the young 
Children of Mary assembled to 
cover it with flowers and jewels, 
according to the Italian custom. 
So lavish were they in their deco- 
rations that the little statue itself 
was completely hidden. On Cor- 
pus Christi it was borne in proces- 
sion. After the festival was over 
it was placed in a niche upon a 
pedestal which Pasino had himself 
prepared, and under which his 
little grandson engraved this in- 
scription : 

To the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The humble offering 
of her 
Faithful and devoted servant, 
Antonio Canova, of Possagno. 
1770. 


We shall see later how more than 
well Antonio kept his promise; 


and may we not be very sure that 
the fidelity of the boy and the man 
to his good pastor’s advice won 


for him the remarkable success 
which marked all his efforts, and 
enabled him to attain to so high a 
degree of excellence as artist and 
as Christian ? 

The natural beauty of the scen- 
ery in the province of ‘I'reviso, and 
the refreshing breezes from the 
Alps, caused many of the Venetian 
nobility to build their summer 
villas in the neighborhood of Pos- 
sagno and other obscure villages 
of this province. Among these 
noblemen was a certain Signor 
Giovanni Falieri, belonging to the 
patrician family Falier? of Venice. 
Signor Falieri, who often had oc- 
casion to employ Pasino Canova, 
held the old man in high regard 
for his many good qualities. Be- 
coming acquainted with his grand- 
son, he took the boy under his es- 
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pecial patronage. Stories are re- 
lated of the manner in which his 
attention was first called to the 
boy’s genius. Whatever truth may 
be attached to these anecdotes, it 
is very certain that Antonio early 
excited his patron’s interest—ex- 
cited it by gifts that promised 
much, by an ardent passion for an 
art in every way worthy of being 
cherished, and by the excellent 
virtues of his heart. An opportu- 
nity occurring at this time, Signor 
Falieri showed practical interest. 
He placed the boy under the in- 
struction of Bernardi Torretto, 
nephew of the sculptor Torretto, 
the elder, and himself one of the 
most skilful artists of Venice. He 
was then residing at Pagnano, at a 
short distance from Falieri’s villa. 
Torretto quickly discovered the 
genius of Canova, and was very 
earnest in the direction of his 
pupil’s studies; while the boy’s 
gentle manners and docile disposi- 
tion soon gained the master’s heart. 
He remained with Torretto about 
three years, when the latter died, 
leaving Canova, who had only re- 
ceived the first instructions in his 
art, without any guidance for his 
future career. ‘The boy returned 
to his grandfather and to the ob- 
scurity of the workshop. But he 
was not forgotten. Falieri, his 
kind patron, sent for him to come 
to Venice and recommence his 
studies under Torretto’s nephew, 
likewise a sculptor. The Falieri 
palace was opened freely to him, 
and every expense to be incurred 
in his studies was to be defrayed 
by his generous friend. 

One of the most strongly marked 
characteristics of Canava was his 
love of independence, his dislike to 
accept too freely of another’s boun- 
ty if it could be avoided. This 
characteristic early showed itself 
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in the resolution he took, upon his 
arrival in Venice, of devoting half 
the day to the mechanical part of 
his art for some remuneration. 
While, therefore, we do not depre- 
ciate the great generosity of Signor 
Falieri towards his young protégé 
we cannot but admire the firmness 
with which Canova adhered to his 
resolution; and though the re- 
ward of his labors was a mere pit- 
tance, the true spirit of independ- 
ence exhibited by the lad (while 
he never once forgot his debt of 
gratitude to Falieri) is worthy of 
imitation. He remained not quite 
a year with Ferrari, the nephew of 
Torretto; and now, from this his 
fifteenth or sixteenth year, we may 
follow the real art career of Anto- 
nio Canova. 

Hitherto the genius of this great 
mind had had no natural outlet. 
True, Canova was always working 
at his favorite employment in some 
form or other, but there was no 
decided aim. He was ambitious, 
yet for what he himself knew not. 
As we learn from one of those very 
few confidential letters he wrote in 
after-life of this period, his mind 
seemed to be oppressed with feel- 
ings which he could neither com- 
prehend nor subdue. He seemed 
to be urged forward by them to a 
high, imaginary goal of perfection. 
In his own expressive words: “He 
often felt as if he could have start- 
ed on foot with a velocity to out- 
strip the wind, but without know- 
ing whither to direct his steps; 
and, when activity could no longer 
be supported, he would have de- 
sired to lie down and die.” This 
is a strong picture—the picture 
of a mind gifted with extraordina- 
ry powers, yet not knowing how 
to wield its own faculties. At 
times Canova would suddenly ex- 
amine his drawings or. his last 
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model, and as suddenly turn from 
them, evidently seeking in vain for 
something still beyond him. We 
see in this dissatisfaction with him- 
self, this longing after excellence, 
after some hardly-descried emi- 
nence, the workings of a mind 
above its situation, held back not 
alone by lack of necessary infor- 
mation, but also by the crudity of 
those other qualities of the mind 
whose full maturity is needed to 
control and counterbalance the 
imagination of the boy. At Venice 
this inquietude began to leave him. 
He was no longer depressed by 
hopeless wishes. His aim was now 
clear and decided. He threw him- 
self with all ardor into the almost 
vast arena of study opening before 
him. Still, at this time, while his 
taste is constantly improving, and 
all through his life and art career, 
even in the fullest development of 
every faculty of his gifted mind, 
he will never find himself satisfied. 
This no real artist can ever be. 
Many dark hours of self-abase- 
ment in the realization of failure 
are before Canova. But these hours 
will be for him the irritation indicat- 
ing growth, and he will come out 
from them quickened and invigorat- 
ed with new determination to reach 
his ideal of excellence. 

Canova remained in Venice 
about eight years. The first year 
of this period was passed under 
the nephew of Torretto. He work- 
ed also with great success at the 
Academy of Arts, and he carved of 
white marble two baskets of fruit 
and flowers for the Farsetti family, 
to whose kindness he owed the 
privilege of devoting much time of 
study in the gallery of their palace. 
So earnest and unremitting were 
his exertions that in four years’ 
time the young Antonio became 
sufficiently skilled in his profes- 
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sion to present himself before the 
world. He therefore set up his 
first studio in a vacant cell at the 
monastery of the Augustinian friars 
attached to the church of San 
Stefano. Here, and later in San 
Maurizio, he worked till 1780,* in 
which year he left Venice for 
Rome. 

For the reason that we could not, 
within the limits of this sketch, 
undertake a critical review of 
Canova’s works, and because our 
idea is more a general notice or 
study of the sculptor and his man- 
ner of working than any extended 
consideration of the same, we will 
be content to mention only one or 
two of the ten pieces executed by 
him while at Venice. We will then 
pass with him to Rome, first, how- 
ever, touching on his method of 
study. The statues of Orpheus and 
Eurydice were his first after the 
His 


baskets already spoken of. 
last work before leaving Venice 
was the group of “Dedalus and 


Icarus.” Both Quatremére de 
Quincy in his Canova et ses Ou- 
vrages, and Memes in his Biography, 
give an exhaustive criticism of this 
group, which may be said to mark 
the boundary line between the 
style of the student and the re- 
markable degree of perfection of 
reality and ideal which he after- 
wards attained. 

In order, however, to judge fairly 
of Canova’s reformation in the 
method of study for artists, and to 
estimate its value correctly, it is 
of utmost importance that we real- 
ize the condition of sculpture not 
only during the time immediately 
preceding Canova, but more par- 
ticularly from that of Michael An- 
gelo—whose death was followed by 


* Quatremére de Quincy gives October, 1779; 
Cicognara December, 1780. The evidence is in favor 
of the latter authority. 
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a rapid degeneracy in art—through 
the long period of decline lasting 
even to our Antonio’s days. It is 
beyond our power here to give 
anything like an adequate sketch 
or description of those times. ‘The 
careful reader must search for him- 
self to justify our statement that 
Canova was a true reformer where 
reform was needed. We shall be 
content to say that one great cause 
of the decline mav be found even 
in Michael Angelo’s days. What 
that great master noticed in the art 
of his period was a timidity of exe- 
cution, but a great fidelity to na- 
ture. This needed only deeper 
expression and freedom of the 
imagination. To combine these 
would have been to have restored 
art to its days of pristine glory, 
such as we have now only glimp- 
ses of in what is left us from 
the time of Phidias. This was 
what Michael Angelo in the com- 
mencement of his career promised. 
But to his vigorous perception the 
simplicity of the Greek sculpture 
seemed poverty. He resolved on 
a bold style which should appeal 
to the imagination alone. From 
the simple and natural he advanc- 
ed with rapid strides to the forced 
and exaggerated. Hence, while 
his works may be sublime, it is not 
the sublimity that connects itself 
with our sympathy. Rarely, if 
ever, are such muscular exaggera- 
tions met in nature. True art 
should always be the highest ideal 
of nature, not exaggerated but per- 
fected. The consequence of this 
neglect to follow nature was rapid 
decline. Michael Angelo’s imme- 
diate successors, in following his 
example and receding more and 
more from nature, became more 
and more exaggerated. Defects 
which his great genius alone could 
conceal were in their bands a fruit- 
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ful source of corruption. Other in- 
fluences, too, were at work. Men’s 
minds were drawn more towards 
intellectual and scientific studies. 
During the seventeenth century 
the genius of the time was turned 
to philosophical and mathematical 
researches; Some among those 
who still clung to art were sensible 
of its degeneracy, but they either 
failed to discover the secret, or, dis- 
covering it, lacked courage to re- 
form, or the times and the pat- 
ronage were against their efforts. 
So novelty at the expense of sim- 
plicity and the perfected ideal of 
nature was the characteristic of 
the days of corruption and decline 
in art. 

Canova realized this, and, early 
perceiving that he could not rest 
his hopes of excellence upon the 
imitation of the masters, resolved 
“to begin the art where the art 
In a word, he 


itself had begun.” 
was both gifted and courageous 
enough to put aside the precon- 
ceived ideas of study, which his 
sound judgment showed him were 
false ; and, like the Greek, he stud- 
ied nature earnestly and faithful- 


ly. Inthis he went diametrically 
opposite to the schools of his day, 
where the sound maxim of Ghi- 
berti, that since sculpture consists 
in imitating truth we should begin 
by imitating with truth, was whol- 
ly disregarded. Canova estimated 
nature truly, and, although he 
could not yet entirely appreciate 
her full value, he felt he was on 
the right road in taking her simply 
for his model. The end proved 
him correct; for in his works he 
has united the ciassic simplicity of 
the Greeks with the perfection of 
nature and the ideal beauty of 
the imagination. All through his 
course of study, even to a late 
period in life, Canova devoted a 
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large portion of his time to anato- 
my, which he justly regarded as 
“the secret of the art.” Anato- 
mical knowledge alone would, 
however, have rendered him mere- 
ly theoretical, had he not united 
with it (as every artist should) the 
practical power gained from con- 
stant observation and_ sketches. 
He termed the studies made when 
watching the crowds of people 
in the streets, the animated ges- 
tures during conversation, or the 
display of all passions wherever 
witnessed, #/ scolpir del cuore— 
the sculpture of the heart. His 
quick glance and ready memory 
enabled him to catch and retain 
those fugitive expressions of mus- 
cular action never to be perceived 
in the artificial movements of aca- 
demical models. The advantages 
of the warm Italian climate, where 
the lower classes are so little soli- 
citous about clothing, furnished 
abundant material for these acci- 
dental studies. 

Our readers should bear in mind 
that we write of no one portion of 
Canova’s life, but simply describe 
his method of study as begun in 
early years, continued and perfect- 
ed to his death. The amount of 
hard work he accomplished seems 
almost incredible. But who, ex- 
cept those who give themselves to 
just such hard work through years 
of long and painful pupilage, could 
effect what Canovadid? Thenum- 
ber and kind of his works bear wit- 
ness to his life. His daily sketches 
and studies from life, his constant 
and faithful comparisons of his 
ideal with nature, his earnest and 
skilful adaptation of anatomy to 
his art, show the secret of his suc- 
cess. He did not even dread the 
use of the dissecting-knife, in so 
far as it was necessary to a more 
perfect harmony of the human 
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body to his work. When he was 
fairly on the road of his profes- 
sion his daily labors ran thus: * 
He devoted the first hours of the 
morning, while his mind was fresh 
and vigorous, to composition or 
modelling. He sketched upon 
paper the outline of his thought, 
corrected and retouched it. Hav- 
ing at length satisfied himself 
with the design of his work as it 
would appear in painting, his next 
object was to examine and recom- 
pose it according to the principles 
of sculpture. For this he model- 
led the sketch in clay or wax. 
The arrangement of every indivi- 
dual part was carefully studied. 
The model in this condition had 
served the masters before him as 
the only guide for the statue. Not 
so Canova. This model was the 
first step to the real one, which 
he made of the same size as the 


marble to be carved.f With what 
skill and care it was finished those 
who have seen any of the original 
marbles may readily imagine from 


.their perfection. When this model 
was completed so thoroughly that 
Canova knew it would prove an 
unerring guide, then, but not till 
then, was the manual labor of the 
marble confided to the workers in 
his employ. Many times, too, not 
content with this, he would block 
out the masses of marble himself. 
And to the labor entailed by such 
a course is traced the origin of the 


* For the details of Canova's daily labors we are 
greatly indebted to the Bivgraphy of the sculptor 
by Memes. Among the other works consulted may 
be mentioned Cicognara, De Quincy, and Kouclon. 

t It is only in this manner that the real effect of 
the full-sized statue which the sculptor is planning 
can be gained. Michael Angelo, late in life, be- 
came sensible of his error in not having followed 
this plan ; and Vasari, in his Vita de’ M. Aneelo, 
says that towards the close of this master’s life he 
began to study his compositions with more care, 
making his models for statues, and even architectu- 
ral ornaments, the full size. He then placed them 
at their proper height, in order to observe the true 
effect of the future work. 
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disease that caused his death. 
The last touches were given by the 
master-hand alone, that the marble 
might seem to glow, as it were, 
with all the silent attributes of 
beauty and life. And even in 
these last touches he did not fail to 
compare his work with a living 
model. 

It is difficult to-day, when the 
study of nature in her highest 
forms is so earnestly inculcated, 
to realize the impression made on 
men’s minds by Canova’s works 
in that age of mannerism which 
has just preceded us—that age of 
forced and exaggerated expres- 
sion, which, without the genius. of 
a Michael Angelo to conceal its 
gross errors, was a total failure. 
To see a man stand forth, convinc- 
edin his judgment that Nature is 
his true teacher, and to adopt her 
principles, not servilely, but with 
a breadth and nobility of purpose, 
is indeed a grand sight. And 
when we remember the wonderful 
mutual harmony between the natu- 
ral and the ideal, as evinced in the 
compositions which emanated from 
Canova’s master-mind, we can 
hardly praise him enough for his 
courageous efforts to replace Art in 
her own genuine sphere. Many of 
our readers may not admire Can- 
ova’s works, but even these can- 
not fail to pay their tribute to the 
man himself, and to appreciate his 
efforts to recall the wandering 
steps of his loved mistress and 
direct them towards their highest 
goal—the perfection of the ideal 
and the real. A hair-breadth be- 
yond that perfection, and the down 
ward path is rapid. And while we 
readily admit that Canova was not 
faultless, his imperfections are al- 
most lost in our earnest admira- 
tion of the fidelity with which he 
accomplished his work. With his 












birth the fulness of time had come. 
God gave the work into his hands, 
and nobly did he perform it. 

Never yet has man or nation un- 
dertaken any needed reform or at- 
tempted to establish any needed 
laws but instantly the mass of peo- 
ple springs up and defies them. 
Canova was not exempt from the 
bitterness of his labors. This, 
however, is hardly the place to re- 
peat all the comments and opposi- 
tion with which ignorance and pre- 
judice assailed him. Enough to 
say that the generosity with which 
he received these attacks, though 
suffering inwardly from their igno- 
ble pettiness, sooner or later dis- 
armed the crowd, who then did 
him justice: We might add that 
he was ill-fitted for such opposi- 
tion because of his modest reserve, 
being retiring and diffident almost 
to an extreme. Still, his high pur- 
pose bore him up; and in his mo- 
ments of discouragement, when he 
doubted if, in face of so much op- 
position, his views could be cor- 
rect, he subjected them to the se- 
verest examination. He hastened 
to the Capitol or the Vatican, and 
confronted them with the antique. 
The result enabled him to be con- 
stant to his method and patient 
with his opponents. 

We now pass with Canova to 
Rome—Rome, the mother and 
mistress of the world. Kind 
friends had opened the way, and 
in 1781 our young artist found him- 
self on the road which was to lead 
to great after-success. When he 
arrived in Rome in 1780 he was 
courteously received by the Vene- 
tian ambassador, Cavaliere Juliani, 
to whom he carried letters. This 
nobleman, when he had paid to the 
young Canova all the dues of hos- 
pitality, wished to be assured if 
the lad showed any promise of the 
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future sculptor. He was a gene- 
rous protector, and, should Canova 
stand the trial, he would prove a 
firm friend. So Juliani caused 
the model of “ Dedalus and Icarus ”’ 
to be transported from Venice. 
He then invited artists and con- 
noisseurs of renown to inspect its 
merits. Among these may be men- 
tioned Volpato, Battoni, Puccini, 
Cades—or Cadef, as the Italians 
write the name—and Gavin Hamil- 
ton, an English painter, and author 
of Schola [talice Picture. Canova's 
trepidation, it may be imagined, 
was extreme. It would almost 
seem as though his whole future 
depended upon the decision of 
these men. He afterwards ac- 
knowledged that this was one of 
the most trying periods of his life. 
According to Cicognara, the guests 
stood around the group and gazed. 
at it in silence. They did not dare 
to censure what commanded their 
deepest admiration, though at wide 
variance with the style then follow- 
ed. The simple beauties of the 
group so faithful to nature seemed 
like poverty of effect when compar- 
ed with the work from the schools 
of that day. Hamilton broke the 
silence. He cordially embraced 
the trembling artist. He congra- 
tulated him on the talent exhibited 
by the group. He exhorted him to 
follow the course he had adopted, 
and, by strenuously adhering to 
nature, unite its exact and beauti- 
ful imitation with the simplicity 
of taste and ideal of the ancients. 
Rome, he added, abounded with 
specimens of their grand work, to 
the study of which he urged the 
lad to devote himself. 

One of the guests present passed 
a severe censure on the group, 
which Canova overheard, and which 
pleased him more than any direct 
praise. This guest had observed 
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that the group must have been 
copied from models executed by 
the application of some soft mate- 
rial to the living form, so impossi- 
ble did it seem that the chisel alone 
could have produced so striking a 
representation of nature; when, 
in truth, this group was the result 
of Canova’s severe study of the hu- 
man form, unassisted by any me- 
chanical means. 

The merits of the young sculp- 
tor being thus recognized by all 
present, Juliani proved the sincer- 
ity of his promises of patronage ; 
and the work for which Canova’s 
studies had prepared him now be- 
gan. The ambassador’s manner of 
showing his interest was both deli- 
cate and gratifying—by employing 
Canova on a large piece of statuary, 
the choice of the subject to be left 
to the sculptor. By providing 
the material, and, when the work 


was finished, if no other purchaser 
appeared, by considering it as be- 
longing to him on payment of its 
full value, he relieved his protégé 


from all embarrassment of pov- 
erty, and yet left him indepen- 
dent. 

Rome inspired Canova with 
fresh ardor. He made profound 
and severe studies from the an- 
tique, without ever neglecting his 
observation of nature. His princi- 
pal works at this time were the 
“Theseus and Minotaur,” a small 
“ Apollo,” and a “ Psyche.” ‘lhese 
were in marble. 

His fame now rose rapidly, and 
in 1792 he was employed on the 
tomb of Ganganelli, Clement XIV. 
Then followed with incredible 
celerity the group of “Cupid and 
Psyche,” “ Adonis and Venus,” the 
“Magdalen kneeling,” and many 
others. Such was his power and 
versatility; yet still to the severity 
of his own previous training is due 
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this rapidity of conception and 
execution. 

The revolutionary frenzy which 
spread over Europe at the close of 
the eighteenth century filled Ca- 
nova with consternation. He cared 
nothing for politics, but, unable 
to endure those scenes of anarchy 
daily enacted in Rome in 1797-98, 
and the outrages committed on his 
loved pontiff, Pius VI., which he 
was powerless to avert, he left his 
studio, gave up his numerous works, 
and retired to his native town, Pos- 
sagno. Here he remained in quiet 
more than a year, studying and 
painting in oils. Charming stories 
are related of his reception at Pos- 
sagno, which he had left a poor, 
nameless youth, and tod which he 
returned just before he had reach- 
ed the zenith of his fame. Betta 
Biasi, his cousin, and the heroine 
in his Madonna /é¢te, who was then 
married, formed a sort of conspi- 
racy (so runs one of the stories) 
with all the inhabitants of Possag- 
no. It was carried out in this 
wise: Canova, who had first visit- 
ed Crespano, went thence to his 
native hamlet. He made the jour- 
ney on foot; and what a walk that 
must have been! How vividly 
that other walk in the far past 
must have come before him! Then 
a little boy, his future all unknown, 
returning to his grandfather, his 
broken statue in his bundle, his 
heart heavy with grief, and denied 
his mother’s parting kiss; after- 
wards the years of labor, the mo- 
ments of discouragement that were 
as years which had intervened, the 
hopes that trembled in the balance 
with the fears; and now the success 
that was: crowning his efforts, his 
mistress, Art, smiling so kindly upon 
her lover! Absorbed, probably, 
in such thoughts, he kept his way; 
and as he neared the town a crowd 















of youngsters who were in ambus- 
cade burst upon him. They over- 
whelmed him with their greetings of 
joy and admiration, while their hear- 
ty Zvvivas filled the air. The sculp- 
tor stopped, overcome by emotion, 
but they respectfully urged him to 
advance. Canova always had a 
sincere repugnance to any kind of 
public demonstration and popular 
acclamations or honors. Imagine, 
then, his astonishment when twenty 
steps more brought him to a turn 
in the road, and he perceived that 
it was actually covered with im- 
mortelles, laurel branches, and 
roses. To the right and left of 
this triumphal path were the inhabi- 
tants of Possagno, Crespano, and 
neighboring: towns. They had all 
assembled to greet him. ‘The vil- 
lage bells were sounded, the old 
men and women joined the pro- 
cession, and with triumphal music 
and songs they conducted him to 
his old home, Pasino’s house. 
For they were proud of the man 
who had gone forth from among 
them and had so nobly distinguish- 
ed himself. To them he was as a 
prince, and for a prince they could 
not do more. 

The affairs of the Holy See hav- 
ing assumed a more settled aspect, 
Canova returned to Rome and at- 
tained a still more brilliant renown. 
He soon after visited Germany for 
the benefit of his health, upon 
which his severe labors were tell- 
ing. It was at this time he exe- 
cuted the “ Perseus with Medusa’s 
Head.” This remarkable piece was 
so truly classical in its beauty that, 
by the order of Pius VIL., it was 
placed on one of the séanze of the 
Vatican hitherto reserved for the 
most precious relics of antiquity. 
This great privilege was supple- 
mented by the illustrious pontiff 
requesting Canova’s presence at 
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the Vatican, and there publicly em- 
bracing him, with genuine earnest- 
ness—an honor accorded only to 
sovereigns (yet, in his art, was not 
Canova a sovereign?). On this 
occasion he received from the 
hands of the pope the investiture 
in two of the Roman orders of 
knighthood, and was also nomi- 
nated Inspector-General of Fine 
Arts, in Rome and the Pontifical 
States. In the same year (1802) 
Napoleon invited Canova to Paris. 
He desired to see this great artist, 
whose praises resounded on all 
sides. He also desired to obtain 
some of his work. But Canova, 
while he admired the conqueror of 
Egypt, the vanquisher of Italy, 
could never forgive the author of 
the treaty of Campo Formio; there- 
fore, though Napoleoni’s offers were 
brilliant, Canova remained faithful, 
and, had it not been for the inter- 
vention of the Sovereign Pontiff 


himself, Napoleon would have 
been refused. He went then as 
ambassador of the Holy See. 


Twice afterwards, in 1810 and 1815, 
he visited Paris. On his last visit 
he was charged with a special mis- 
sion—namely, the recovery of the 
spoils taken from Rome by the 
order of the First Consul. What 
better man could have been chosen 
for this task than he who so loved 
the art treasures of which Rome 
had been despoiled, and who had 
so mourned their loss? And what 
a joy to his heart when his efforts 
proved successful and Rome’s trea- 
sures were restored ! 

As a result of the first two visits, 
he executed a colossal statue of 
Napoleon, a bust of Josephine, and 
another of the Empress Marie 
Louise. His conversations with 
Napoleon are full of interest. 

After his third visit to Paris, in 
1815, he passed over to England, 
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and there, in London, saw for the 
first time what he termed the fin- 
est Greek antiquities the world 
possesses—the Elgin Marbles. His 
delight at the sight of them was 
intense. “These statues, these 
fragments,” he exclaimed, “ will 
produce a great change in art.” 
Upon his return to Rome he la- 
bored harder than ever, not alone 
in relation to his own improvement, 
but also to establish the style of 
Phidias, as shown in the Elgin 
Marbles. And, as Cicognara re- 
marks, he himself acknowledged 
that a visible improvement and the 
highest efforts of his chisel were to 
be found in the works which he 
executed subsequently to his visit 
to London. Onhis return, in 1816, 
he was enrolled among the Roman 
patricians with the title of Mar- 
quis of Ischia, and to this dignity 
was assigned the annual pension of 
three thousand crowns. ‘Thus his 
name was inscribed in the Golden 
Volume of the Capitol. So many 
were the honors he received that 
we may not pause to enumerate 
them. Through all he showed the 
same simplicity and unassuming 
modesty, united with untiring zeal 
and hard labor. Religion ever 
possessed strong influence over 
Canova, and to it he devoted his 
whole spiritual life untiringly. 

It was his great wish now to show 
some appreciation of all that had 
been done for him, and he propos- 
ed a colossal statue of “ Religion,” 
to be finished in marble at his own 
expense. ‘The model, upwards of 
twenty feet in height, was complet- 
ed—a grand and imposing figure— 
but, from some unknown cause, 
obstacles from cardinals and 
princes were thrown in the way of 
the execution in marble of a work 
destined to commemorate the re- 
turn of the head of our holy 
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church from banishment. A copy 
from an engraving made of the 
model was—probably after Canova’s 
death—executed by the order of 
Lord Brownlow for his home in 
England. Under the masterly en- 
graving we have just mentioned, 
drawn by the sculptor’s request in 
the strong hope that he might still 
accomplish his desire, were inscrib- 
ed these words: “ Pro felici reditu 
Pii VII., Pontificis Maximi, Reli- 
gionis formam sua impensa in mar- 
more exculpendam Antonius Ca- 
nova libens fecit et dedicavit.” 

The model of this statue of Reli- 
gion (which had already filled Italy 
with admiration at its excellence) 
gave evidence of its being one of 
Canova’s finest designs, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that he was 
never permitted to finish the mar- 
ble, and enjoy the keen pleasure 
of offering it according to his 
heart’s desire. The difficulties 
placed in his way are not a little 
puzzling, so we will pass them over 
in silence. 

The hour was come for Canova 
to fulfil his promise made in early 
youth to the good priest of his na- 
tive village. He had not forgotten 
it, but was biding his time. Faith- 
fully had he labored to cultivate to 
the utmost God’s gift to him, and 
now, in the full strength of his pow- 
er, he would return that gift to God. 
He had, with the single exception 
of his half-brother, the Abbate 
Sartori Canova, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, no family ties ; 
so he resolved to devote his re- 
maining years, his time, energy, and 
property, to the building of a beau- 
tiful echurch at Possagno, which 
should contain some of his best 
pieces. His plan was to unite in 
this one temple all the beauties of 
the Parthenon of Athens and the 
Pantheon of Rome. He labored 















incessantly upon all the means nec- 
essary for carrying this wonderful 
enterprise into execution; and at 
last, in the summer of 1819, all his 
plans being matured, he went to 
Possagno to arrange for the be- 
ginning of his operations. He 
confided the direction of his plans 
to Giovanni Zardo, surnamed Fan- 
tolin, an architect of Crespano. 
He wished to associate in his great 
project all the inhabitants of Pos- 
sagno. Even the young girls were 
filled with enthusiasm, and almost 
rivalled the workmen in the ardor 
with which they labored — they 
having persuaded Canova and their 
parish priest to permit them to 
carry the lighter stones and other 
materials needed ; and to this work 
they devoted their free hours on 
working days and their holidays. 
It was a genuine labor of love to 
these good people of Possagno, and 
a generous emulation possessed 
them. Canova, however, formed a 
contract with them and the work- 
ers, and right royal was he in the 
payment of gratuities and wages. 
On one occasion, as he offered a 
gratuity to the young girls, and 
they had all received his gift, his 
face was noticed to beam with the 
conscious feeling of doing good, 
and he. afterwards remarked that 
“this was one of the few days of 
real existence. Yet,” he continued, 
“how little did it cost me to make 
so many human beings happy! Af- 
ter all, the true value of money is 
to be estimated by the quantity of 
happiness which it may purchase 
for others; in this light riches are 
indeed desirable.” 

On the rrth of July, 1819, the 
corner-stone was to be laid. On 
that day an immense concoyrse of 
people assembled not only from 
the neighboring towns but even 
from Venice. Canova, after hav- 
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ing heard Mass in the humble little 
church where his Madonna was, 
and which his magnificent struc- 
ture was to supersede, habited in 
the robes of his office as Knight of 
Christ, headed the procession and 
proceeded to the spot. ‘There, 
amidst the joyful acclamations of 
the crowd and the music of the 
church, the solemn rite of blessing 
the corner-stone, in the perfect 
ceremony of the ritual, was con- 
cluded. How Canova’s deepest 
emotions must have been stirred at 
that moment—a moment which wit- 
nessed the beginning of the end of 
all his labors, the crown of all his 
works, the final consecration of all 
his great gifts to the glory of God, 
to whom he had first promised 
them when as a mere lad he knelt 
at his pastor’s feet and listened to 
his kindly encouragement ! 

The work was pushed forward ° 
rapidly, and each autumn found 
Canova at Possagno, encouraging 
the workmen and directing the 
building; while in the winter at 
Rome he accepted new commis- 
sions, that there might be no lack 
of the necessary funds. The fol- 
lowing extract from his will, made 
shortly before his death, proves 
how near and dear to his heart was 
this work: “‘l'o the honor and to 
the probity of my brother, and sole 
heir, I confide the obligation of 
continuing, completing, and embel- 
lishing in all its parts, without the 
least reservation and in the short- 
est time possible, the Temple of 
Possagno, according to the plans 
established by me and communi- 
cated to him. ‘To which object, if 
the funds appointed prove insuffi- 
cient, all my effects and property 
are to be sold till the necessary 
sums be obtained.” 

His constitution was shattered 
and his physical energy giving way. 
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Still he labored on indefatigably ; 
nor do any pieces executed by him 
at this time show any diminution 
of his power as sculptor. For his 
new church he made a group call- 
ed “ The Pieta,” which unfortunately 
never got beyond the model. It 
has been cast, however, we believe, 
in plaster, and is in the church it 
was intended to adorn in marble. 
In 1822 Canova, were it possible, 
was even more diligent; but the 
end was drawing near. In Septem- 
ber he made his usual visit to Pos- 
sagno, and superintended, with ac- 
tive and unwearying earnestness, 
the work of the builders. On the 
rstof October he visited the Falieri 
villa—a spot dear to him, recalling 
youthful associations. Thence he 
passed to Venice. Here his dis- 
order, which had been the source 
of great suffering all summer, re- 
turned with increasing violence. 


His stomach failed of its usual 


functions, and his days were now 
numbered. He retained to the last 
full possession of all his faculties, 
and bore his intense sufferings with 
the heroism of a Christian. On 
the 12th of October his friend 
Signor Aglietti told him that his 
death was very near. Canova re- 
ceived the news with perfect sereni- 
ty, saying simply : “ Ecco noi veni- 
amo a questo mundo a far la nostra 
rivista e poi—sic transit gloria 
mundi "— Lo! we come into this 
world to play our part, and then 
vanishes the glory of the scene. 
But he added a moment later, 
“ Beato, beato che l’ha fatto bene” — 
Happy, happy he who has played 
it well. He then made his confes- 
sion with deep earnestness, and in 
the evening the Extreme Unction 
and the Viaticum—those last sacra- 
ments given him to prepare and 
sustain his soul when it should 
come into the awful presence of 


its God—he received with all his 
wonted fervor, increased, may be, 
by the solemnity of the thought 
that he was dying. After this he 
remained quietly resting and wait- 
ing, saying a few words occasional- 
ly. It was noticed that he many 
times repeated: “Prima di tutto 
convien fare il proprio dovere ”’— 
First of all we ought to do our own 
duty. What a deep impression 
would not the silence of that cham- 
ber, broken only by the hardly-re- 
strained emotion of his friends or 
the dying words of the sculptor, 
have made upon a stranger! At 
last the time fixed in God's eternal 
decrees came. ‘Those around him 
heard him utter rapidly several 
times: “Anima pura e bella”— 
Pure and beautiful spirit; and a mo- 
ment later he expired calmly and 
quietly, his face suddenly growing 
more and more highly radiant and 
expressive. This was on the morn- 
ing of the 13th of October, 1822, 
when Canova was in his sixty-fifth 
year. : 

A post-mortem examination re- 
vealed a combination of troubles, 
including paralysis of the stomach. 
The -remote origin seems to have 
been in the depression of the right 
breast, occasioned by the bearing 
against the head of the trapano, an 
iron instrument in constant use 
among sculptors. 

His funeral was grand and impos- 
ing, and was in no way a heartless 
ceremony. Before the remains 
wereconveyed to Possagno Venice 
desired to pay public honor to the 
man who had commenced his career 
under her shelter. The feeling 
which found vent there was some- 
thing almost incredible. It is only 
when we remember who and what 
the man whom they were honoring 
was that we can understand the 
depth of reverence, respect, and love 











shown hisremains. The multitude 
of all ranks stood uncovered and 
bending as the coffin was slowly 
borne to St. Mark’s, conducted by 
the professors and pupils of the 
Art Academy. Over this vast con- 
course perfect silence prevailed, 
broken only by the solemn pealing 
of the requiem or the almost deep 
whisper of the response. Yet the 
most remarkable tribute, after the 
religious ceremony, was that paid 
by the Academy in their great hall, 
whither the remains were borne 
when the services at St. Mark’s were 
ended. The walls were draped in 
black, and around them were hung 
engravings or drawings of Canova’s 
works. The hall was filled with 
the most distinguished men of 
Venice. There, in the darkened 
room, with a solitary funeral torch 
placed at the head of the bier, the 
president of the Academy deliver- 
ed with the eloquence of truth an 
oration on the life and works of 
him whose remains were in their 
midst. And it is recorded that 
when the orator touched on the 
private virtues and sincere friend- 
ship of the man whose memory 
they were honoring, he was unable 
to proceed, being overcome with 
emotion. In that pause one spon- 
taneous burst of responsive feeling 
from the audience completed the 
oration. 

On the following day the bier 
was borne to Possagno, where the 
people greeted it with sobs and 
tears, and where, amidst every 
show of deep feeling, the body of 
Antonio Canova was consigned to 
its final resting-place. ‘The Vene- 
tian Academy obtained his heart, 
and, having enclosed the precious 
relic in a vase of porphyry with 
suitable inscriptions, placed it in 
the hall of the Palace of Arts. 
The Venetian artists selected Ca- 
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nova’s own model for the tomb 
of Titian (which had not been used), 
and erected it in marble in honor 
of the man they so dearly loved and 
appreciated. But not alone in 
Venice was his memory held in 
such high esteem. Throughout all 
Europe the tidings of his death 
were everywhere received with ex- 
pressions of sadness and a sense of 
a loss not easy to replace. 

What more can we say of this 
illustrious man? If we have for- 
borne to find fault, to criticise his 
works, to pull to pieces his execu- 
tion that we might discover his 
imperfections, it is because in a 
sketch like this they seem wholly 
lost in the grand sum of his ex- 
cellences. 

Great private virtues apart from 
his profession were his. Benevo- 
lence, gratitude, single-heartedness,. 
sincerity of friendship, and a splen- 
did generosity distinguished him. 
His purse, his chisel, his interest, 
were always at the command of 
those who lived in intimacy with 
him. His acquirements were those 
of an artist and a man of taste. 
He was adverse to taking pupils, 
and never would receive them, 
though he was always ready to as- 
sist and show interest in any 
promising artist. He rarely wrote 
on the subject of art, but to the 
memory and note-books of his 
friends, and an occasional letter, 
we owe our knowledge of his prac- 
tical methods, and these sources 
are both authentic and ample. 

One trait of Canova’s—an admi- 
rable one, well worthy of imitation 
—may be seen from a remark of 
his when he was urged to refute 
certain injurious expressions that 
had appeared against him in some 
of the literary journals. With no- 
ble candor he. replied: “Le me 
opere sono in pubblico, e il pubbli- 
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co ha tutto il diritto di gitdicarle ; 
ma io mi sono proposito di non 
rispondere a qualunque critica os- 
servazione altrimente, che coll’ im- 
piegare ogni studio per miglio 
fare”—My works are before the 
public, and that public has every 
right to pass judgment upon them ; 
but, for my own part, it is my re- 
solve not to reply to any critical 
observation whatsoever, otherwise 
than by exerting every effort to do 
better. 

And again, an English nobleman, 
although admiring the simplicity 
and purity of the style shown in 
the group of “ Theseus and the Mi- 
notaur,” objected to it because it 
was, as he said, “too cold.” The 
sculptor listened in silence to the 
critic’s remarks. Some time after 
he produced that exquisite group 
of “ Cupidand Psyche,” in which the 
latter is recumbent, and the former 
bending over her as she just 
awakes. To the Englishman’s ex- 
pression of surprise and delight 
Canova simply replied: “ Preferis- 
co costantemente di rispondere a 
quanto convenevole osservato pit 
tosto collo-scarpello, che colle pa- 
role”"—I always prefer to answer 
a judicious observation with my 
chisel rather than by words. 

A nature like his was highly sus- 
ceptible to love, and twice he was 
on the point, according to Cicog- 
nara, of entering the married state, 
but was deterred, perhaps, by the 
feeling which Michael Angelo so 
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well expresses: “Art is jealous, 
and requires the whole man to her- 
self.” Art was his mistress and 
absorbed his all. His heart, how- 
ever, was never entangled by a low 
or unworthy passion. All his sen- 
timents accorded with the lofty 
character of the man. 

He had sculptured with his own 
hand 53 statues, 13 groups, 14 
cenotaphs, 8 great monuments, 7 
colossals, 2 groups of colossal sta- 
tues, 54 busts, 26 basso-relievos. 
He besides painted 28 oil-paint- 
ings, and left in his portfolio a 
large number of studies, architec- 
tural designs, and models. Memes 
divides his works into three classes 
or distinct orders, thus: 


I. Heroic compositions. 

II. Compositions of grace and 
elegance. 

IlI. Sepulchral monuments and 
relievos. 


Canova was very affectionately at- 
tached to Pius VII., and bequeathed 
to him in respectful terms the privi- 
lege of selecting from his whole 


possessions whatever might be 
most pleasing or agreeable to him ; 
desiring in this manner to testify 
his love and devotion to the oc- 
cupant of the Holy See. Leo 
XII., in 1826, caused a fine monu- 
ment to be placed in the entrance- 
hall of the new museum at Rome, 
in honor of Canova, and beneath 
it is this inscription: “Ad Ant. 
Canova—Leo XII., Pont. Max.” 
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From England to Ireland is a 
far greater journey than the mere 
crossing of the water which lies be- 
tween Holyhead and Kingstown. 
Leaving the calm, prosperous, well- 
ordered, and matter-of-fact country 
of John Bull one summer’s day, 
we found ourselves transported 
with an astonishing sense of change, 
distance, novelty—all that consti- 
tutes the difference between na- 
tions—into an Irish seaport town, 
gay, bright, and homelike, where 
poverty looks picturesque, and the 
whole country, if it suggests want, 
at the same time speaks of good- 
humor and kindliness. Kingstown 
is all the fashion in the summer- 
time; “His Grace” of Marlbo- 
rough had just arrived, stupping a 
few hours on his way to Dublin, 
and the pretty town whence George 
IV. sailed long ago after his fa- 
mous visit wore an air of vicere- 
gal festivity. The town fronts the 
water; a series of hotels painted 
white or built of gray stone, with 
trim gardens and lawns, an irregu- 
lar line of villas, apartment-houses, 
and the like, may be seen as we 
sail up to the fine granite quay, 
and the long white road, well cared 
for and sunshiny in the month of 
June, is gay with carriages, “ cars,” 
and wagonettes. The Kingstown 
journals are constantly announcing 
fresh arrivals from the world of 
Mayfair, and no place in Ireland 
is so frequented at a certain season. 
From Kingstown to Dublin the road 
leads through various minor water- 
ing-places which seem to consist 
chiefly of bathing-machines and 


advertisements, the long line of 
yellow sands being dotted with 
those singular marine vehicles, 
while at intervals stone cottages 
on the roadside are labelled “ Pa- 
trick Cloney’s Bathing- House,” or 
“ Mrs. Dawson’s Baths,” or “ Bath- 
ing suits and machines to hire; no 
dogs admitted.” All these estab- 
lishments seemed to have allure- 
ments for the gentler sex, who were 
congregated at every such point in 
the beach road, in timid groups, pre- 
pared to rush into the’ water or 
coming back with the aid of the 
Cloney or Dawson machines. Afar 
out where the tide had ebbed, 
leaving bare and green the sands 
and rushes, barefooted boys and 
gitls were gathering moss and 
cockles—the latter a sort of small, 
tough clam which abounds in these 
waters, and which seems to us a 


very poor and tasteless thing, 
though it delights the British 
palate. With glimpses of these 


gay little seaports, and here and 
there the interruption of a stretch 
of quiet, verdant country, Dublin 
was reached, and from there, later 
on, our route lay to a distant coun- 
ty in the north. 

There is a strange sense of fail- 
ure and half-developed splendor 
about Dublin; the wide, beautiful 
streets, the solemn architecture of 
the granite buildings, the majestic 
cathedral, the university, the evi- 
dent intellectual ability and yet 
mental and political depression of 
the people—all these seem strangely 
inharmonious, and one gets in some 
way a singular impression of a strug- 
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gle, aconstant, hopeless lifting of the 
voice againstsomething which is evil. 
Of course such a feeling must be at 
this date the outcome of the past; 
must be, an Englishman would tell 
you, a mere sentiment; for Irish laws 
are now tolerably good, and even 
Irishmen themselves are divided 
as to the moral and political ad- 
vantages of Home Rule should they 
get it. But you cannot efface the 
marks of the past; Dublin, beauti- 
ful as she is, must speak to every 
stranger of something which has 
silenced her, which has turned her 
best purposes aside and given her 
the air of a dethroned sovereign. 

We left Dublin about four in the 
afternoon, taking the train for 
Cc , an obscure station in Coun- 
ty Cavan. The day was perfect, 
and the lights on hill and dale clear 
and soft, without a touch of haze, 
but always a brilliant clearness 
which gave emphasis to every out- 
line in the landscape, defining the 
shades of green, throwing out the 
colors of the blossoms on the hedge- 
rows, and sparkling upon the many 
bits of lake, river, and rivulet we pass- 
ed. Nowand then, as we dashed into 
some station, we caught sight of an 
old woman, the “ care-taker,” knit- 
ting calmly in the waiting-room, 
while her grandchildren filled the 
doorway and lifted rosy, dirty 
faces to our view, stamping their 
brown, bare feet to some imaginary 
ture, or tossing a bit of hedge-flow- 
er with saucy fun at the vanishing 
train. When we stopped, the old wo- 
man in charge of the station would 
come out, knitting in hand, front- 
ing the evening light with a curious 
puckered expression generally end- 
ing in a smile, as she watched the 
passengers descend, extending a 
friendly greeting and a slow hand 
to some. 


“Ts it yourself back again, 
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ma’am ?” we hear her exclaim as 
a comfortable, smiling-faced wo- 
man descends, with market-baskets 
on either arm. 

“T am, then,” is the answer, 
“and no worse for a bit of going, 
I think, ma’am.” And the railway 
porter, in uniform like the English, 
but sadly faded and threadbare, 
comes up to join in the talk; while 
an outer circle of small people, 
wondering, ragged, and unkempt, is 
formed, and a pretty girl in neat 
gown and quite a fine headgear 
but bare feet, arrives to welcome 
the new-comer. 

The evening lights broke up in 
a splendor of reds and purples, fad- 
ing into that wonderful pale gray 
twilight which in Ireland lingers 
until the stars are all visible in the 
sky; not a touch of gloom was in 
the dusk when we reached C ’ 
and throughout the long carriage- 
drive which followed there linger- 
ed this after-glow of day, broken 
here and there by that singular at- 
mospheric phenomenon for which 
the country is famous—the mirage 
—a token of warm weather, we 
were told, giving to the wide, irregu- 
lar country, with its chance anima- 
tion and otherwise unbroken still- 
ness, a weird, puzzling effect. 

From C to B , our desti- 
nation, is a drive of thirteen Irish 
miles (about seventeen miles in 
English or American measure), pass- 
ing through the town of , evi- 
dently a prosperous place, with 
hilly, well-built streets and the 
usual characteristics of every Irish 
town or village, the outskirting 
paths leading to whitewashed 
cabins, the shaded country roads, 
and a surrounding peacefulness in 
the landscape. Thence we drove 
on past several so-called “ domains ” 
marked by fine walls and gateways, 
the house being always concealed 
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by the abundant foliage, down a 
closely-sheltered green road, past 
fine hedgerows, in at a white gate- 
way under a bower of lofty oaks, 
along a beautiful drive bordered 
with lawns and terraces, and before 
us stood a fine gray stone villa in 
the dignified and simple architec- 
ture of the last century, with hos- 
pitable double doors thrown open, 
lights streaming out cheerfully 
upon lawn and carriage-drive, and 
within the comfortable luxuriance 
of an Irish country-house. 


“$ R »” July, 1878. 

This household, I suppose, istypi- 
cal of the best class of Irish gentry. 
The house stands in a park about 
a mile from the little village of 
B Cc It was built in the 
present century, but Irish archi- 
tects seem to cling to the models 
of a hundred years ago—a gray 
stone villa, firm and substantial, 
with a sense of light and coolness 
in summer-time and warmth in 
winter; wide, cheerful windows, 
spacious rooms, and furnishings at 
once homelike and refined; the 
drawing-room, dining-room, stew- 
ard’s offices, etc., are on the ground 
floor; above irregularly on two 
stories the sleeping and dressing 
rooms, all full of that air of home 
comfort which so impresses Ameri- 
cans on foreign shores, while a 
touch of high art has crept over 
from the splendid England of to- 
day. Without are lawns and terra- 
ces, beautifully kept, and the never- 
failing croquet and tennis grounds, 
the latter overlooking the lower 
terraces; a belt of deep green 
woodland and a stretch of open, 
peaceful country, upon which hay- 
makers come and go, the women 
in bright colors, the wagons paint- 
ed red, the men in dingy corduroys 
but strong in figure, with a gay, 
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bold step and carriage which shows 
how much of their existence has 
been passed al fresco. ; 

At the back of the house are the 
flower-gardens, blooming with tall, 
old-fashioned shrubs and beds of 
dainty flowers ; boxwood and laurel 
border the gravelled walks, which 
lead off into pine groves beyond ; 
at the upper end of the garden is 
a high stone wall built in the sun- 
shine, with apple, peach, and plum 
trees trained against it in the for- 
eign fashion, their fruits ripening 
slowly but richly, and the dusky 
foliage giving a tone to the garden- 
beds. From the fruit terrace we 
can see the “ planting,” as the first 
foliage is called, of the neighboring 
estates; a broad, green valley be- 
yond, dotted with small lakes; 
clumps of forest trees, centuries 
old; and far off against the horizon 
a bit of Lough Erne shining like a 
jewel in its background of lofty 
blue hills. 

Country-house visiting here in 
Ireland has a peculiar fascination 
for us as Americans; there is much 
merely in the system which is novel 
and interesting. The luxuries and 
comforts which usually belong only 
to town-houses in America are 
regularly expected in an Irish or 
English country-house, and the 
household management is quite 
perfect. Mistress and maid, mas- 
ter and servant, are on such admi- 
rable terms of self-control and dis- 
cipline that. year after year the 
household can go on calculating to 
a nicety its resources, and feeling 
confident there will be none of 
those outbreaks which disorganize 
the ménage of so many American 
homes. There are nine or ten 
house-servants, including both men 
and women, all perfectly under- 
standing their duties and their 
positions; the butler has been 
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twenty years in his piace; one of 
the gardeners died the other day 
after half a century of loyal service 
in the family; and from the trim 
housemaids to the people in the 
kitchen there is that air of re- 
spectful comprehension of duty 
so seldom thoroughly understood 
in America. 

The house is full of guests, and 
they combine various elements very 
pleasantly: One of the number is a 
well-known author and _ traveller, 
who has just returned from a soli- 
tary journey of exploration across 
Asia and India, almost as hazard- 
ous and eventful as the African 
travels of Stanley, but tinged with 
the splendors of an Oriental color- 
ing; and of this he gives us de- 
lightful bits of description and in- 
cident as we sit over our afternoon 
tea or late dinner. Another mem- 
ber of the party is a young lady 
from Scotland, with a sweet touch 
of Aberdeen in her voice; she is 
of the famous clan of “ Keppoch,” 
and her hearty Jacobite tendencies 
drift in agreeably between the 
strong Catholicism and equally ar- 
dent Protestantism of our hosts and 
hostess. There is also a little Eng- 
lish lady, who is soon to set sail 
for India, that unknown land to 
Americans, but possessing so inti- 
mate and personal an interest to 
most British households. Besides 
these and the American visitors, an 
Oxford professor is expected to 
complete the group, which brings 
together the most varied but har- 
monious elements, while a frank 
hospitality and art of entertaining 
are combined in our hosts and hos- 
tess with everything that is cul- 
tured, earnest, and original. 

The day’s routine begins with a 
charmingly informal breakfast at 
nine o'clock, which drifts on for a 
couple of hours, family and guests 
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coming in irregularly; letters and 
newspapers are read and discussed, 
and plans for the day are developed. 
Then comes a morning of indivi- 
dual occupations: our hosts, being 
both county magistrates, have va- 
rious duties outside the estate ; our 
hostess has her household to set 
into working order for the day; 
the guests amuse themselves with 
the new books which are sent re- 
gularly from Dublin, or with letter- 
writing, walking, or gossip. Lunch- 
eon reassembles the party at two 
o’clock, and the afternoon is de- 
voted to riding, driving, croquet, 
or lawn tennis; six o'clock finding 
us, without change of costume, in 
the drawing-room for tea. Dinner 
is preceded by the dressing-bell at 
a quarter to seven, which disperses 
the tea-party; riding-hats and 
Knickerbockers vanish; half an 
hour later a finely-dressed com- 
pany assembles in the drawing- 
room, the procession is formed and 
files out in solemn state, and the 
dinner, that concentration of for- 
eign etiquette and brilliancy, be- 
gins. As in England, the ladies 
retire before the gentlemen, when 
a dainty silver punch service is 
carried into the dining-room; and 
tea and coffee are served in the 
drawing-room at half-past nine. 


THURSDAY. 
“This is day at B 
C ‘ 

“Fair day?” echoes an Ameri- 
can voice. “ How I should like to 
see a real Irish fair!” 

“It is not at all what it used to 
be in the good old times,” said our 
host; “still, it might amuse you.” 

This was at breakfast this morn- 
ing, and we were at once exhila- 
rated by the prospect of beholding 
a scene of fascinating revelry and 
trade which we had known only in 


fair 
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novels and in Mr. Boucicault’s 
plays. We set out about mid-day, 
the ladies in a phaeton, the gentle- 
men on foot. The shaded road 
led us in a few minutes to the out- 
skirts of the village, where a novel 
scene opened before us as we turn- 
ed up the hill to the market-place : 
there lay a broad, open space, the 
village green; on one side a black- 
smith’s forge, a Dissenting chapel, 
and the public pound, on the other 
a cluster of abandoned, roofless 
cabins standing at the head of the 
village street ; a large marquee tent 
labelled “ Refreshments, by P. Mo- 
riarty,” stood in the centre of the 
green, and seemed to be the initial 
point from which radiated and re- 
volved the countless elements that 
made up the fair. The confusion 
of sights and sounds was bewilder- 
ing: there was neighing of horses 
and lowing of cattle; goats, sheep, 
swine, and barnyard fowls lifted 
up their voices, dogs barked; and 
finally, and most hideous of all, a 
donkey threw back his ears and 
greeted us with his own indescriba- 
ble music. Farmers and shepherds 
went about in groups or sat in the 
shade smoking short pipes and dis- 
cussing their own and other peo- 
ple’s affairs; men and boys trotted 
horses and donkeys up and down 
to show their gait; while in the 
outer circles sat several old women 
in long blue cloaks and clean white 
caps, with baskets of fresh eggs 
and butter before them, awaiting 
the brisk trade of a later hour. 
The groups shifted a little as we 
passed, men and women bobbing 
and curtseying with that quaint 
simplicity and respect which seems 
to dignify without degrading the 
Old-World peasantry; the children 
made the drollest little “ bobs,” pull- 
ing a lock of hair, smiling, and duck- 
ing in a half-shy, reverential fashion. 
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“When any villager has been in 
America and returned,” said F a 
“he always carries a lofty air, and 
does not like to take off his hat to 
the gentry.” 

“ And how do his comrades take 
it ?’’ we asked. 

“They don’t like his bad man- 
ners, as a general thing, for I think 
they feel that this outward show of 
respect neither exalts us nor de- 
grades them; it is only a custom 
approved by their forefathers, 
and rather pleasing than other- 
wise.” 

By this time we had passed the 
common and were in the village 
street, where a curious crowd had 
assembled in broken groups, each 
one bent upon admiring, watching, 
or erecting the temporary booths 
for the fair. There was an air of 
suspended excitement while the 
work progressed, but an hour later 
the fair was in full motion ; voices 
laughing, talking, disputing, gossip- 
ing, railing, and chaffing filled the 
air; the booths were full of wares ; 
an excited Cheap-John standing up 
in his wagon, with a varied collection 
of garments and household belong- 
ings at his feet, harangued an eager 
group of girls and women gather- 
ed about him. At another point 
a farmer was loudly praising his 
black-coated pigs, which, uncom- 
fortable behind their prison bars, 
rubbed each other’s sides and grunt- 
ed unhappily; men and women 
were buying and selling butter and 
eggs; a fine cow was being led up 
and down before three men in top- 
boots, corduroys, and gay-colored 
neckcloths, while at small stalls, 
above a queer assortment of crock- 
ery, lines of variegated handker- 
chiefs and hosiery were strung to 
attract the stronger sex, who pass- 
ed approving comments as they 
sauntered by. In the midst of the 
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Babel of voices the “ Cheap-John's” 
rose loudest : 

“Sure is it this fine bit of prent 
yell be leaving, miss? Take an- 
other look at it wid thim soft eyes 
of yours.” This to a pretty girl 
whose face was eagerly lifted in the 
sunshine while the vender danced 
a gay calico before her. The girl 
wore a cloak which fell back from 
her shoulders, while a scarlet hand- 
kerchief was tied becomingly over 
her head. “ Ye’ll not know yerself 
in it, me dear,” John goes on ina 
softer tone, while a flood of rosy 
color comes into the girl’s face. 
“Ah! be aisy now,” as she is mov- 
ing shyly away, her mother linger- 
ing with some evident desire to 
criticise further. John sees her va- 
cillation. “ Ah! now, woman dear, 
is it deprive her of her rights ye 
would? Fourshillin’s, and ye have 
it. Garryowen! Garryowen!” he 
cries out, breaking into a shril- 
ler note and vigorously slapping 
his leg, on which the calico is drap- 
ed. “Garryowen! Come on! Buy, 
buy!” A timid brown hand is 
slipped up; a maternal voice says 
deprecatingly, “Ah! thin, Katie, 
ye put everything on yer back,” 
as Katie, still rosy red but pleased, 
pays her four shillings and takes 
the roll of print. Directly she is 
the centre of an eager, clamorous 
group, the women all criticising 
and admiring or deploring the pur- 
chase. 

“Ah! now, Katie Brian, is it no 
sinse at a’all ye have left in ye, 
girl?” 

“It'll not take the wather, surr,” 
cries one woman, jerking up her 
hand disdainfully at John, who 
stands his ground: 

“ Stand the wather, woman alive ! 
Sure the soap never was made that 
could take the color off it. Garry- 
owen, Garryowen!” he goes on in 
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a shrill crescendo, and new pur- 
chasers come up. One of the last 
articles we see disposed of is a 
coat as deplorable in hue as Jo- 
seph's, and sadly tattered and 
threadbare, which a cow-boy pur- 
chased for “tuppence-ha’penny ” 
amid shouts of derision from the 
bystanders. 

Among the calmer sales we no- 
ticed calicoes and sheetings, all re- 
markably high-priced; unbleached 
muslins of rather poor quality go- 
ing for eight cents the yard, and a 
striped print, worth in America 
about six cents, being sold for ten, 
as John called Heaven to witness, 
“at a distasteful bargain.” 

If the truth were known I am 
afraid some members of the Ameri- 
can party were a little disappointed 
that the fair went on with no signs 
of “trailing of coats.” “ Did no- 
body feel warlike?” an American 
lady ventured to inquire; and 
everybody laughed and made a 
different answer. 

“Oh ! yes, there are often fights,” 
said J , “ but the constables are 
doubly vigilant on fair days, and 
order is tolerably well kept.”’ 

The “ Royal Irish Constabulary ” 
are government police stationed in 
every Irish town or village, where 
we could see them leisurely patrol- 
ling the streets and lanes—fine- 
looking men in neat black uniform 
and helmet, and armed with mus- 
ket as well as baton. ‘Their bar- 
rack is in the village street, a two- 
storied building of unpretentious, 
whitewashed exterior, but bearing 
the royal arms and various govern- 
ment placards; one of these offer- 
ed a reward of £ 1,000 for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of Lord 
Leitrim’s murderers. 

“A useless advertisement,” said 
Mr. B . “No Irish cabin ever 
gives up a fugitive; no matter how 
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poor the shelter may be, it is freely 
given, and no reward offered has 
any effect.” 

The constables appeared to be 
on excellent terms with the people, 
and seemed to be looked upon 
rather in the light of protectors 
than otherwise. 

“But where are the factions we 
read about in the newspapers?” 
said the lady from America. 

“Oh! they exist,” answers our 
host, and forthwith goes on to tell 
us of two famous factions, known as 
“the Threes” and “the Fours,” 
which originated at a fair. It ap- 
pears a certain man sold a cow, as- 
serting her age to be three years; 
the buyer declared it was four; 
and at once each side had consti- 
tuents. The rival parties fought 
that day, and the next fair day, 
and so on, as time passed the 
factions growing in numbers and 
in bitterness. While we were in 
Ireland a trial for murder went 
on in Dublin, in which it appeared 
that a ““ Three” had killed a“ Four” 
on no other provocation than the 
rage of party spirit. Inthe trial an 
amusing witness was examined. 

“ Teddy, were you present at the 
fair?” asked the lawyer. 

“T was, your honor, and saw the 
fight; it was a rale good one; they 
had sticks and stones, and every- 
thing that was handy to crack 
skulls.” 

“Which side did you take ?” 

“T like the ‘ Threes’ best, your 
honor.” 

“Did the prisoner have a stone 
in his hand ?” 

“ He did not, your honor; Mur- 
phy had nothing in his hand but 
his fist.” 

Here a voice in the gallery ex- 
claimed disdainfully : “Sure it was 
not a dacent fight at all; only a 
few shillelahs were raised !” 
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The fair went on with varied 
scenes until a late hour, when, I 
doubt not, had we waited, weanight 
have seen something like the “ trail 
of a coat”; but we drove off about 
sunset, leaving the grounds still 
occupied by a busy throng, while 
far up the country road stretched 
a motley line of farmers and rus- 
tics, in cars or on foot, donkeys 
laden with baskets, cows, goats 
and swine, toiling homewards after 
their day’s outing at the fair. 


FRIDAY. 

In talking of novelties the other 
day, one of our party declared 
there was one in Ireland she 
specially longed to see, and 
“could we not,” with eyes turned 
towards our hostess—“ could we not 
see some day a genuine peat-fire ?” 

Hitherto the sunshine has been 
too luxurious to permit thought of ° 
fire, but this afternoon we drove 
out across the moorland, where the 
air blew freshly, full of fragrance 
like that of meadows near the sea, 
but certainly chill as September. 

We had recourse to rugs and 
wraps, and as we turned homeward 
about five o’clock the glimmer of 
firelight in the windows was most 
cheering. In the drawing-room 
blazed a turf-fire ; the flame danced 
and flickered and touched the air 
with a curiously sweet and delicate 
perfume as of sandalwood or pine. 
Long red lines of light fell across 
the wall; the corners of the room 
seemed to send out shadows to 
meet them, and between firelight 
and the gloaming the afternoon 
tea-table stood invitingly spread. 
The member of Clan Keppoch had 
come in, cloaked in silk and fur, 
and held her hands joyfully out 
to the blaze, while one after an- 
other of the party gathered about, 
and the mingled fascination of tea- 
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time and firelight held us captive. 
What hour in the American calen- 
dar can compare with this in an 
English or Irish country-house ? 

At this hour what topic may not 
be discussed, what rash opinions 
and vague theories sent forth! A 
delicious sense of irresponsibility 
seems to come over us with the 
twilight ; all faculties are pleasant- 
ly suspended, awaiting the touch of 
exhilaration which belongs to din- 
ner-time, and idle speculations or 
poetic sentiment of which, an hour 
later, we might feel ashamed, all 
seem part of the moment. ‘This 
afternoon, while we sipped our tea, 
our friend from India gave us 
stories of Kurd and Arab, of East- 
ern cities and of the desert plain; 
the young lady*of Keppoch enter- 
tained us with her recent journey 
in the Tyrol and, in the inconse- 
quent fashion belonging to tea- 
time, we drifted off to the old and 
ever new subject of Ireland’s pa- 
triots; of the thrilling, agonizing, 
ennobling time when the “ Young 
Ireland” crusade was preached. 
Our hostess is always eloquent on 
themes like this, and I suppose she 
felt in the gloaming a sort of pro- 
tective power, for no one could see 
her face while she repeated in a 
quiet undertone those immortal 
lines— 


** Who fears to speak of '98, 
Who blushes at the name ?” 
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Is there not a never-dying pas- 
sion in these words? One is car- 
ried swiftly back to those dead days 
of heroism and struggle; one can 
see the prison-walls transfigured 
and made holy by the lives they 
held captive. Talking of this in 
Ireland seemed a sort of consecra- 
tion of the spirit and feeling in 
which we Irish-Americans were 
educated, and when the dressing- 
bell dispersed our party we went 
up-stairs with some strange vibra- 
tions in our hearts. Was our ear- 
nest, eloquent little hostess an in- 
cendiary? I know the spirit rous- 
ed by her recitation in the firelight 
lasted late on in the evening; for 
after dinner a restless member of 
the party was asked to sing, and 
somehow no song seemed fitting 
but “ The Wearing of the Green,” 
and, not satisfied with the rebellious 
verses, a refrain had to be added: 

‘* And the green it shall be worn, 
And the orange shall be torn, 


And the green fields of Ireland 
Shall flourish once again.” 


The gentlemen were still in the 
dining-room when this was sung, 
but they came in laughing and re- 
monstrating. “How do you dare 
to sing that here?” exclaimed our 
host in mock horror. But the 
Irish-American rebel who had been 
singing looked at our hostess and 
felt a thrill of new patriotism with- 
in her. 
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PLAIN CHANT IN ITS RELATION TO THE LITURGY. 


IV. THE TEXT OF THE LITURGI- 
CAL CHANT. 


Tue text of the chant, by its 
connection with the sacrificial lit- 
urgy and the feasts of the church, 
is for ever shielded from capricious 
alteration. It must always be the 
Latin of the Roman Missal and 
Breviary. We have spoken before 
of the chant as the living text of 
the great drama of the altar, asa 
means of intercourse between God 
and men, as an essentially consti- 
tuent part of the liturgy. We now 
proceed to stamp it with the seal 
of a positive divine sanction. 

The words to which the chant is 
set must be taken, as we have re- 
marked, from the Missal and Bre- 
viary. They issue forth from the 
pure fountains of the Old and New 
Testaments, and from the church’s 
never-silent voice of prophecy, for 
to her also was given a harp that 
she might “sing unto the Lord a 
new song” (Ps. xi. 9). Our faith 
teaches us the inspiration of the 
books of Holy Scripture, but the 
consensus fidelium has always been 
that the Holy Ghost has under his 
especial guardianship whatever, in 
the course of the Christian centu- 
ries, streaming forth in the ecsta- 
sies of the saints from the living 
consciousness of the church, has 
found a place in the liturgy, such 
as hymns, sequences, prefaces, etc. 
If, then, the text of the chant be 
hallowed and sanctioned by the 
divine will, we must logically con- 
clude that it was a part of God’s 
design and ordinance to preserve 
it pure and entire, free from any 
unauthorized interpolations. This 


conclusion is further strengthened 
by a consideration of the constant 
practice of the church in all times 
and places, and by the innumera- 
ble utterances hereupon of ecclesi- 
astical authority. 

Thus, we read of the apostles 
and first Christians that they “ con- 
tinued daily with one accord in 
the temple praising God” (Acts ii. 
46); and St. Paul makes known to 
us of what this daily praise of God 
consisted by his exhortation : “ Ad- 
monish one another with psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs ”’ 
(Col. iii. 16). These are the very 
same means for God’s praise now 
offered by the Missal and the Bre- 
viary. Every one versed in history 
knows with what jealous strictness 
the church of old guarded the 
purity of the liturgical text, and 
especially in the times of St. Da- 
masus (371) and of St. Ambrose 
(398), until St. Gregory the Great 
(590) collected, sifted, and arrang- 
ed this precious material, hence- 
forth no more to be left to the un- 
certainty of tradition, and gave it 
into the exclusive charge of sing- 
ing schools, to which he himself 
often gave instruction from his 
sick-bed.* On this point also most 
of the councils have issued strin- 
gent decrees, especially the second 
of Nice, the eighth of Toledo, and 
that of Trent (Conc. Trid., cap. 
xviii. sess, xxiii. de reformat.) 

If we sometimes find the decrees 
of the church allowing other words 


* How essential St. Gregory deemed the instruc- 
tion furnished by these schools may be inferred 
from the circumstance that he refused to conse- 
crate the priest John a bishop ‘* because he was 
not sufficiently instructed in the chant.” 
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and music than the liturgical chant 
to be sung, this permission is plain- 
ly given only by way of toleration, 
out of consideration for long-es- 
tablished customs, on account of 
difficulties in the way of abolishing 
such music, or for similar reasons. 
But the tenor of all such ordinan- 
ces undoubtedly shows that it has 
always been the spirit and wish 
of the church that, at least in litur- 
gical services, the liturgical text 
should be strictly retained in its 
entirety and free from any inter- 
mixture. Pope Benedict XIV. de 
crees (const. Annus qui of Feb. 
19, 1749) that plain chant should 
be retained wherever it is in vogue, 
and that where it has fallen into dis- 
use it should again be introduced 
and kept up with care. He refers 
besides to a decree of Alexander 
VIL., which among other things en- 
acts that during the divine offices no 
other words or hymns should be 
sung than those prescribed in the 
Missal or Breviary: “Ut per id 
tempus, quo divina persolvuntur 
officia, nulla alia carmina seu verba 
cantentur nisi desumpta ex Brevia- 
rio vel Missali romano, que in offi- 
ciis de proprio vel de communi 
pro currenti cujusque diei festo vel 
sancti solemnitate prescribuntur.” 
This decree was renewed by Inno- 
cent XI, December 3, 1678, and 
by Innocent XII. August 20, 1692. 
The latter orders that during the 
celebration of Mass there should 
be sung, besides the Xyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Det, only 
the Jntroit, Gradual, Offertory, and 
Communion. ‘The same decree goes 
on to say: “In Vesperis vero nulla 
mutatione etiam minima facta, An- 
tiphonz, que initio cujusque Psal- 
mi vel in ejus fine dicuntur. In- 
super voluit et jussit, ut cantores 
musici omnino legem chori seque- 
rentur et cum eo prorsus conveni- 
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rent,et quemadmodum in choro fas 
non est aliquid addere Officio vel 
Miss, ita enim musicis noluit id 
licere ”"—“ But at Vespers [there 
should be sung] without the slight- 
est change, the Antiphons which 
are said at the beginning and end 
of each Psalm. It is besides the 
wish and command [of the Holy 
Father] that singers should follow 
throughout the law of choir and 
be in perfect accordance with the 
same; and as in choir it is not 
allowable to add anything to the 
Office or the Mass, so also [His 
Holiness] is unwilling that this 
permission should be granted to 
musicians.” 

The decrees of bishops and dio- 
cesan synods are, of course, in har- 
mony with those of the Holy See. 
For example, the diocesan synod 
of Breslau, in the year 1653, strictly 
forbade anything to be sung at 
High Mass or Vespers, save what 
should be contained in the Office 
of the occurring day, in the Gradu- 
ale, or in the Psalter. Bishop Val- 
entin, of Ratisbon—to give only 
one instance of episcopal decrees 
on this subject—writing April 16, 
1857, gives the following injunc- 
tion: “ During the celebration of 
Holy Mass, and on all other occa- 
sions of public worship, it is per- 
mitted to make use of only the oc- 
curring text, or at least some other 
words approved by the church, and 
taken either from Holy Scripture, 
from the liturgical books, or from 
the writings of the holy Fathers.” 

The church in her wisdom has 
very willingly adopted the grave 
and dignified music of the organ; 
she has even, in her indulgent large- 
heartedness, admitted polyphonic 
singing and orchestral accompani- 
ments; but no one will for this 
reason deny that the old Gregorian 
chant, sung in unison, was for many 
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centuries, and, please God, shall 
again be, more serviceable for the 
church’s purposes, more expressive 
of the ecclesiastical idea, and far 
more in accordance with the true 
religious taste of the Christian 
people. 

Down to the fifteenth century 
the structure of the organ was so 
defective that such an execution 
as we hear to-day could scarcely 
be imagined. What information 
we possess of the organ and its use 
up to this time leads to the con- 
clusion that it was rarely, if ever, 
used to accompany, but was played 
before, between, and after the sing- 
ing. But as soon as the more per- 
fect construction of the organ was 
followed by a more frequent em- 
ployment of it in the divine ser- 
vice, the ecclesiastical authorities 
felt themselves obliged to issue 
stringent regulations, and not un- 
frequently to take energetic mea- 
sures to prevent abuses and en- 
croachments. Thus the holy sy- 
nod of Trent decreed: “ Ab eccle- 
sia vero musicas eas, ubi sive or- 
gano sive cantu lascivum aut im- 
purum aliquid miscetur .. . ar- 
ceant, ut domus Dei vere domus 
orationis esse videatur ac dici pos- 
sit ”"—“ Let those kinds of music in 
which there is mingled, whether in 
the organ or in the chant, anything 
lascivious or impure be banished 
from the church, so that the house 
of God may be seen to be, and may 
be called in truth, the house of pray- 
er.” Some councils, as the pro- 
vincial council at Mechlin in 1570, 
went so far as to establish the pen- 
alty of imprisonment for all those 
who in playing the organ should in- 
dulge in excesses offending against 
the gravity and dignity becoming 
the church. The papal General 
Vicariate at Rome, in the year 
1842, fixed by decree a fine of ten 


thalers upon all chapel-masters and 
organists violating the ecclesiastical 
ordinances; upon a repetition of 
the act the offender to pay double 
the amount, and upon the third 
offence to suffer a temporary sus- 
pension from his office. The de- 
crees on this subject are innume- 
rable, and are to be met with chief- 
ly where the church has had some 
occasion for speaking out her mind 
on this point. The spirit and sen- 
timent of the church with regard 
to the employment of the organ 
and other instruments in the di- 
vine service may be discovered by 
reference to the Bullarium of Bene- 
dict XIV., sections xi., xii., and 
xiii. of the constitution Annus gui, 
1749, treating in order “de instru- 
mentis musicis, quorum usus in 
ecclesiis tolerari potest; de illorum 
instrumentorum sono, qui cantui 
sociari solet; de sono separatim a 
cantu—z.é.,de instrumentorum sym- 
phonia.” Wherever the organ or 
other musical instruments are used 
in church music the singing should 
assume the exclusively predominant 
part, and hence it is the office of 
the organist to direct his playing 
to the support of the voices, to ac- 
company the chant without limit- 
ing its independence; but he should 
never attempt to accommodate the 
free liturgical chant to the conven- 
tional rules of time and harmony. 
Our further expositions will shed 
more light upon this principle. 
Figured music dates from the 
invention of the gamut by the learn- 
ed monk Guido of Arezzo, and the 
invention of the measure by Fran- 
co of Cologne. Like organ-playing 
and other instrumental music, it 
degenerated soon after its rise, and 
gave early cause for ecclesiastical 
interference. It is acknowledged 
that only the model compositions 
of Palestrina redeemed polyphonic 
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singing at the time of the Council 
of ‘l'rent. But such men as Pales- 
trina, Orlando, and Scarlatti are 
rare, and, we are almost tempted 
to say, still rarer is the ability ne- 
cessary for the execution of their 
compositions. What wonder, then, 
that the few good compositions 
should soon be unheard, and that 
figured music should fall back into 
the old, nay, into still grosser, er- 
rors, and thus necessitate another 
interference on the part of the 
church? (See in the Constitution 
of Benedict XIV., c. vii. of 1. ix., 
Syn. Dioc.) In order to conchude 
from this that the church’s liturgy 
hides within its bosom something 
of a higher character than aught 
that modern music can evolve, we 
have only to bring face to face with 
the abuses of the latter the unflag- 
ging zeal with which the church 
has so often and so strenuously in- 


terposed her authority against them. 
The earnest complaint of the learn- 
ed Abbot Gerbert is only too just 


at the present time also. Speaking 
of his own times, he says: “ Reli- 
gious music has sunk lower than 
ever before. She, the holy daugh- 
ter of spiritual men, has become a 
vile courtesan to ears inflamed with 
sensuality ; her only object to gra- 
tify a love of pleasure and win ad- 
miration and praise. Instead of 
turning soul and heart to God, she 
draws the attention directly away 
from him to fix it upon her artifi- 
cial vanities ” (De Cantu et Musica 
Sacra, prefatio). 

With regard to instrumental or 
orchestral music, we refer to one 
of the express orders of Pius IX., 
issued through the General Vica- 
riate at Rome, November 20, 1856, 
which says that musical directors 
should bear in mind that instru- 
mental music is only tolerated, and 
therefore that it should never sub- 
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ordinate the singing, still less drown 
it out, as though it were something 
inferior. Conformably with this 
the same decree allows the use of 
instrumental music only on condi- 
tion that permission be obtained 
on every occasion. Generally 
speaking, all those enactments of a 
prohibitive character issued with 
regard to the organ apply in a 
fuller measure to other instrumen- 
tal music. 

In confirmation of what we have 
said concerning the chant, the 
words of Pope Benedict XIV., who 
is speaking ex cathedra, are worthy 
of thought: . . . “Cantus iste ille 
est, qui fidelium animos ad devo- 
tionem et pietatem excitat, denique 
ille est, qui si recte decenterque 
peragatur in Dei ecclesiis, a piis 
hominibus libentius auditur et al- 
teri, qui cantus harmonicus seu 
musicus dicitur, merito prefertur ”— 
“This is the chant which arouses 
the souls of the faithful to devotion 
and piety, and which, if it be cor- 
rectly and becomingly performed 
in the churches of God, is heard 
more willingly by pious men, and 
is justly preferred to the so-call- 
ed cantus harmonicus or musicus”’ 
(const. Annus gui). This truth 
is re-echoed with a like empha- 
sis from the mouth of the whole 
Catholic episcopate. It will be 
enough to let one voice of our own 
time speak. Bishop Valentin, of 
Ratisbon, at the beginning of the 
decree from which we have already 
quoted, says: “Above all it must 
be made clear that a union exists 
between the liturgical music and 
the liturgical words. A liturgical 
music without words, or with words 
chosen at random, the church can- 
not recognize. The church puts 
forth the text as invariable, and by 
rendering it in accordance with 
the church’s conception of its 














meaning, which alone can possibly 
be correct, even its musical expres- 
sion is secured from the arbitrary 
and capricious notions of individu- 
als. We have, then, a chant estab- 
lished of old by the voices of men 
in whom the spirit of the church 
was living and active, especially by 
St. Gregory, and authorized by the 
acceptance and constant usage of 
the church. ‘This is the Gregorian 
chant, called also cantus planus or 
firmus, which, from the time of St. 
Gregory on through all the centu- 
ries, the church has recognized as 
the only liturgical music, as the 
adequate expression of the spirit 
of the liturgy, and she has there- 
fore watched over it with jealous 
care.” 

We have made somewhat of a 
digression here, because in the 
course of our treatise we shall 
scarcely touch again upon these 
subjects of harmonic singing and 
instrumental accompaniment, but 
shall occupy ourselves rather ex- 
clusively, or at least in great part, 
with the principles of the pure, 
unisonous, Gregorian chant. Let 
us now resume the thread of our 
observations. We have seen from 
the connection of the chant with 
the liturgy, from the constant prac- 
tice of the church, and from the 
ecclesiastical ordinances on _ this 
point, that the text of the chant is 
secured from subjection to the ca- 
price of man by a positive divine 
disposal. ‘Ihe truth of this fact 
weighs overwhelmingly in favor of 
the liturgical chant. Even from 
this point of view, were we to go 
no further, all other music, in pro- 
portion as it varies from that which 
accompanies the holy text, must 
the more decidedly be kept in the 
background, be it ever so clever 
and original, be it ever so artistic 
in its harmonies. For, in the first 
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place, it does not stand in that es- 
sential relation to the liturgy; se- 
condly, it has not been suggested 
by the Holy Ghost; and, thirdly, it 
cannot be proved to be acceptable 
to either God or the church. On 
the contrary, it is often entirely 
out of keeping with the liturgical 
action; frequently the production 
of men whose sanctity, to say the 
least, was doubtful; and, at best, is 
only tolerated by the church out of 
regard to invincible prejudices, al- 
though failing to express her spirit 
and desire. 

To make quite clear the impor- 
tance of the conclusion we have 
reached, let us put the other side 
of the picture in contrast with the 
sketch we have given of Christian 
worship as it should be, in accord- 
ance with the idea of the church 
and the reveaied will of God, and 
as it actually was in the most flour- 
ishing periods of Christian antiqui- 
ty. In Germany every one ac- 
quainted with the liturgy and with 
the Masses and Vespers in the ver- 
nacular can bear witness how little 
the latter have in common with the 
Latin text of the Missal and Brevi- 
ary. The texts are as far removed 
from each other as heaven is from 
earth; or, whenaslight resemblance 
is traceable, then either something 
is cut out or the music is prolong- 
ed by senseless repetitions. Such 
omissions and repetitions are also 
found in almost all figured Latin 
Masses, to say nothing of the lack 
of those parts which give expression 
to the particular character of each 
festival—viz., the Zntroit, Gradual, 
Offertory, and Communion. With 
what superlative nonsense are sin- 
gle words, such as gloria, et in 
terra pax, patrem, etc., repeated 
in almost endless succession! And 
when this has been kept up for a 
quarter or half an hour, to make 
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up for the time and exertion that 
have been expended, the Gloria is 
suddenly broken off at “dune vol- 
untatis,” or the Credo at “ et incar- 
natus est.” Is this the intention of 
the church ? 

And what was the consequence 
of this wanton departure from the 
text of the liturgy? Nothing less 
than that the union of the singing 
with the liturgical action was lost 
sight of, the conception of this es- 
sential unity became more and more 
obscure, until at last church music 
was flooded with all those unbe- 
coming elements that bishops to- 
day strive with so much energy to 
remove. And this was not the only 
result. Religious earnestness, too, 
vanished from the hearts of the 
faithful in proportion as their in- 
timate participation in the holy sa- 
crificial action was lessened. Ina 
church where perhaps a thousand 
may be collected at High Mass, 
could we glance at the prayer- 
books of those present while the 
Credo is being sung, how many 
books should we find open at the 
Credo? And so with the other 
parts of the Mass. We merely ask, 
Is this the picture of Christian wor- 
ship, as one thinks of it among the 
early Christians or in the believing 
middle ages? We only ask, Is it 
proper that the people should pray 
to be delivered from evil while the 
priest is singing the G/oria, or, 
while he recites the Credo, that 
they should make a memento of 
the faithful departed? We will 
not take into consideration the in- 
telligent interest that Christians 
should reasonably take, in the 
course of the church’s year, in the 
proprium de tempore and the daily 
feasts of the saints. A knowledge 
of these, whence springs continu- 
ous nourishment in the Christian 
life, the people must gain, with in- 
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struction, from a familiar use of 
the liturgy. Its text contains an 
ever-refreshing, ever-eloquent les- 
son, and one without which all pri- 
vate devotion will be devoid of 
lasting fruit. 

To make this clearer let us take 
again as our guide a man whose 
authority in the domain of the 
liturgy, and whose true loyalty to 
holy church, offer a_ sufficient 
guarantee to the reader and a 
strong armor of defence to us. 
Abbot Gueranger, in the preface to 
the Liturgical Year, writes as fol- 
lows : 


“For a long time past, in order to 
remedy an evil but confusedly realized, 
the spirit of prayer, and even prayer it- 
self have been sought for in methods 
and in books containing, it is true, 
praiseworthy, even pious, thoughts, but 
after all only human thoughts. This is 
but insipid nourishment, since it isolates 
the soul instead of leading it into union 
with the prayer of the church. Of this 
kind are so many of those collections of 
prayers and pious reflections which 
have been published, under different 
titles, during the last two centuries, and 
by which it was intended to edify the 
faithful, and suggest to them, either for 
hearing Mass, or going to the sacra- 
ments, or keeping the feasts of the 
church, certain more or less common- 
place considerations and acts, always 
drawn up in accordance with the 
thoughts and feelings peculiar to the 
author of each book. Each manual had, 
therefore, its own way of treating these 
subjects. Unfortunately, such books as 
these must serve even pious persons for 
want of something better, but they are 
powerless to impart a relish and spirit 
of prayer to such as have not yet receiv- 
ed these gifts. It may, perhaps, be ob- 
jected that, were all these practical 
books of devotion to be reduced to mere 
explanations of the liturgy, we should 
run the risk of weakening, if not of en- 
tirely destroying, by too strict an adhe- 
rence to form, the spirit of prayer and 
meditation—one of the most precious 
gifts of the Church of God. To this we 
answer that, while asserting the incon- 
testable superiority of liturgical over 











individual prayer, we would not go so 
far as to recommend the rejection of in- 
dividual methods ; we only wish them 
to be kept in their proper place. We 
assert, moreover, that in the holy psal- 
mody there are different degrees; the 
lowest is near enough to the earth to 
be reached by souls that are still plod- 
ding in the fatigues of the via purgativa, 
but in proportion as a soul ascends this 
mystic ladder she feels herself i//umi- 
nated by a heavenly ray, until upon the 
summit she finds wmion and rest in the 
Highest Good. In fact, whence did the 
holy teachers of the first ages and the 
venerable patriarchs of the desert ac- 
quire that light and warmth which glow- 
ed within them, filling with life their 
deeds and writings ? Whence but from 
the rarely silent singing of the Psalms, 
during which the eternal truths, simple 
yet manifold, unceasingly passed before 
the eyes of their soul, filling it with rich 
streams of light and love. What gave to 
the seraphic Bernard that marvellous 
unction which like a stream of honey 
runs through all his writings? To the 
author of the Following of Christ that 
sweetness, that hidden manna, still, after 
sO many centuries, as fresh as ever? To 
Louis Blosius that charm and incom- 
parable tenderness which move the 
heart of every reader? It was the daily 
use of the liturgy, in which they spent 
their lives, mingling their songs of joy 
and sorrow. 

“Let not, then, the soul, the beloved 
bride of Christ, be afraid, in her holy 
zeal for prayer, that her thirst cannot be 
quenched by those wonderful streams of 
the liturgy which now seem like the 
gentle murmurings of the brooklet, now 
rush on like the thundering mountain 
torrent, and now overflow their banks 
till their expanse is like the ocean. She 
has only to come and drink of this clear, 
bright water which ‘springeth up unto 
everlasting life’ (St. John iv. 14), for 
this water flows even ‘ from the Saviour’s 
fountains’ (Is. xii. 3), and the Spirit of 
God quickens it with his power, render- 
ing it sweet and refreshing to the pant- 
ing hart (Ps. xli.) The soul taken 
captive by the charms of holy contem- 
plation should not shrink back from the 
loud-resounding harmonies of the chant 
in the liturgical prayer. Is she not her- 
self an harmonious instrument resound- 
ing to the touch of the Divine Spirit 
which possesses her? She should sure- 
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ly enjoy the heavenly intercourse in no 
other way than did the royal Psalmist, 
recognized by God and the Church as 
the model of all true prayer. Yet he, 
when he would enkindle the sacred 
flame within his breast, has recourse to 
his harp. ‘ My heart is ready,’ he says ; 
‘O God! my heart is ready: I will sing, 
and will give forth a psalm. Arise, my 
glory ; arise, psaltery and harp; I will 
arise in the morning early. I will praise 
thee, O Lord! among the people: and I 
will sing unto thee among the nations. 
For thy mercy is great above the hea- 
vens: and thy truth even unto the 
clouds’ (Ps. cvii.) 

“He ‘enters into the powers of the 
Lord’ (Ps. Ixx. 16); ‘in his meditation 
a fire flameth out’ (Ps. xxxviii. 4), the 
fire of love’s holy excitement, and to as- 
suage the heat which is burning within 
him he breaks forth into another canti- 
cle, singing: ‘ My heart hath uttered a 


good word: I dedicate my songs unto. 
the King’ (Ps. xliv. 2); and again and. 


again he praises the beauty of the vic- 
torious Bridegroom, and the winning 
grace of his beloved bride. In like 
manner the liturgical prayer is to con- 
templative souls both the cause and the 
fruit of the visits they receive from God. 

“ Above all it shows its divine power 
by being at the same time milk for 
children and bread for the strong ; whiie, 
like the miraculous bread in the desert, 
its taste varies according to the dif- 
ferent dispositions of those who eat. 
This property, which it alone possesses, 
has often excited the wonder of those 
who are no longer of the number of 
God's children, and forced them to 
admit that the Catholic Church alone 
knows the secret of prayer. This is due 
to the fact that Protestants have, proper- 
ly speaking, no liturgical prayer, just as 
they have no ascetical writers.” 


Thus much from Dom Gueran- 
ger in confirmation of what we 
have said concerning the important 
relation that the liturgy holds to 
church music as well as to: the 
Christian life. Yet, granting the 
absolute necessity of a strict ad- 
herence to the liturgical text, it 
may still be claimed that we are at 
liberty to clothe it in whatever 
musical form we please. Torefute 
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this assertion we will again refer 
to the decree of the bishop of 
Ratisbon, in which he justly points 
out that the liturgical music forms 
one whole with the liturgical text, 
and is no less independent of the 
capricious conceptions of indivi- 
duals; its foundations were laid by 
men in whom the spirit of the 
church was living and active, nota- 
bly by St. Gregory, and it has been 
adopted by the church in its tradi- 
tional form. We also refer again 
to the authoritative declarations of 
Benedict XIV., as well as to all the 
other quotations we have made in 
this chapter, which, although they 
apply particularly to the text, are of 
the same force when applied to the 
music which should accompany the 
sacred words. We will not dwell 
any longer on this point, because it 
will form the very pith of our sub- 
sequent discussion, and a true esti- 
mation of the question necessarily 
arises from a consideration of the 
nature and essence of plain chant 
in connection with the correct 
method of executing it. 


THE PRAYERFULNESS OF 
LITURGICAL CHANT. 


THE 


We have sought to form a con- 
ception of the liturgical music in 
its direct and immediate relation 
to the Sacrifice, and wecannot but 
regard it as an essential component 
part of the liturgy. But this is not 
its whole end and scope. Our ex- 
amination has further set forth 
that the holy chant is not limited 
to any one particular act of wor- 
ship, be it ever so pre-eminent. 
-On the contrary, its tones, with the 
sacred words that accompany them, 
are heard resounding throughout 
the cycle of the Christian year. 
Nor even here have we yet reached 
the limits of the importance belong- 
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ing to the chant. It is dedicated 
to the Most High and tothe Lamb, 
and therefore it should resound in 
every abiding-place of the Most 
High Lord and God, wherever 
flows the all-powerful blood of the 
Lamb. In other words, the litur- 
gical song of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing should be offered to God by all 
beings who have ever felt the power 
of Christ’s Blood and are capable 
of praising their Creator and Re- 
deemer. Itis, therefore, not an ex- 
clusive privilege of the priesthood, 
like the celebration of Mass, neither 
need it be confined within the 
limits of the sanctuary. Through- 
out heaven’s wide realm it resounds, 
though unheard by our ears, while 
here on earth it issues seven times 
a day from the mouths of many 
thousand chosen Levites of the 
holy church, with the assistance 
and participation of all the faithful 
laity. In this new aspect the 
chant bears a twofold character: 
it is the common public prayer of 
the Christian people, and also the 
official (eficium) homage given by 
the creature to the Creator. As 
the former it is the language where- 
with the Christian people address 
their God, the medium of inter- 
course between the heavenly 
Bridegroom and his bride, the de- 
vout soul, and hence a channel of 
divine graces; as the latter it is 
the way divinely established in 
which the representatives of crea- 
tion offer in behalf of their fellow- 
creatures, by day and by night, a 
continual sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving to the Author of all 
good. Let us consider the chant 
more particularly in these two re- 
lations. 

Plain chant is the common pub- 
lic prayer of the Christian people. 
St. Peter, in the first Epistle (ii. 5- 
g), calls those he is addressing “a 
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holy priesthood ”"— “sacerdotium 
sanctum ”; “a royal priesthood—” 
“regale sacerdotium ”; “a chosen 
generation”—“ genus electum ”; “a 
holy nation, a purchased people”’ 
—“gens sancta, populus acquisi- 
tionis.” Now, if the priestly cha- 
racter implies the power of offering 
sacrifice, the Christian people, to 
be rightly called a priesthood, must 
be a sacrificing people. ‘The apos- 
tle goes on to explain the sense of 
his words: “To offer up spiritual 
sacrifices” —“ offerre spirituales hos- 
tias ” . “that you may de- 
clare His virtues who hath called 
you out of darkness into his admira- 
ble light”—* ut virtutes annuntietis 
ejus, qui de tenebris vos vocavit in 
admirabile lumen suum.” This is 
the same spiritual sacrifice spoken 
of by the prophet Osee (xiv. 3): 
“We will render the calves of our 
lips "—“ reddemus vitulos labiorum 
nostrorum ”; and by St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 15): 
“ Let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of lips confessing his name ”— 
“offeramus hostiam laudis semper 
Deo, id est, fructum labiorum con- 
fitentium nomini ejus.” “ Magni- 
fy his name,” says Jesus the son of 
Sirach, “and give glory to him 
with the voice of your lips, and 
with the canticles of your mouth, 
and with harps” (Ecclus. xxxix. 
20); and God, speaking by the 
mouth of the royal Psalmist, de- 
clares (Ps. xlix. 23): “The sacri- 
fice of praise shall glorify me ”— 
“sacrificium laudis honorificabit 
me ”—and chooses this as the source 
or channel of his benedictions: 
“And that is the way by which I 
shall show him the salvation of 
God”—“ et illic iter, quo ostendam 
illi salutare Dei.” ‘Therefore does 
David often bid the people “ offer 
unto God the sacrifice of praise ’— 
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“ immola Deo sacrificium laudis ”"— 
not merely the flesh of bullocks 
and the blood of goats. 

Prayer, then, is principally the 
sacrifice enjoined upon Christians 
as a priestly people. Now, this is 
not to be understood of private 
prayer, but of the common public 
prayer of the church. For the uni- 
versal priesthood does not belong 
to individuals but to the people 
collectively. St. Peter does not 
speak of as many priests as there 
are souls, but of one great common 
priesthood. This universal sacri- 
fice is destined for the good of na- 
tions and peoples, for Christian so- 
ciety in general. It must, there- 
fore, be, in both matter and form, 
general and public, a prayer ex- 
cluding all the selfish interests of 
individuals, and yet adapted to 
supply their needs as well as those 
of the community. In this prayer, 
though offered by particular so- 
cieties in the name and in behalf 
of the people, each and every one 
has a share, proportionate to his 
capacity and pious impulses. Such 
is the common-prayer of the 
church, the Canonical Hours, a 
never-interrupted prayer of praise 
and thanksgiving, inspired by God 
and sanctioned by his church. 

For our further proofs we will 
again follow the solid but some- 
what prolix line of thought of 
the introduction to the Liturgical 
Year. Prayer is man’s richest 
boon. It is his light, his nourish- 
ment, his very life, for it brings him, 
into communication with God, who 
is light (St. John viii. 12), nourish- 
ment (vi. 35), and life (xiv. 6). 
But of ourselves “‘we know not 
what we should pray for as we 
ought ” (Rom. viii. 26); we must 
betake ourselves to Jesus Christ, 
and say to him with the apostles, 
“Lord, teach us to pray” (St. 
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Luke xi. 1). He alone can loosen 
the tongues of the dumb and make 
eloquent the mouths of babes; 
and he works this wonder by send- 
ing his “Spirit of grace and of 
prayers” (Zach. xii. 10), who re- 
joices to come to the help of our 
infirmity, “ asking for us with un- 
speakable groanings” (Rom. viii. 
26). 

This divine Spirit dwells upon 
earth in the holy church. He 
came down to her ina mighty wind 
under the expressive symbol of 
fiery tongues. Ever since that day 
of Pentecost he has dwelt in this 
his favored spouse. He is her 
principle of life. He prompts her 
prayers, her desires, her songs of 
praise, her enthusiasm, and even 
her mourning. Hence her prayer 
is as uninterrupted as her exist- 
ence. Day and night is her voice 
sounding sweetly on the ear of her 
divine Spouse, and her words ever 
finding a welcome in his heart. 
At one time, under the impulse of 
that Spirit which animated the 
Psalmist and the prophets, she 
takes the subject of her songs 
from the books of the Old Testa- 
ment; at another, showing herself 
to be the true heiress of the apos- 
tles, she intones the canticles of 
the New Covenant; and finally, 
mindful that to her also has been 
given the trumpet and the harp, 
she at times gives way to the Spirit 
which animates her, and sings unto 
God her own “new song” (Ps. 
cxliii. 9). 

The prayer of the church is, there- 
fore, the most pleasing to the ear 
and heart of God, and consequently 
the most efficacious of all prayers. 
Happy is he who prays with the 
church, and unites his own special 
petitions with those of this spouse, 
who is so dear to her Lord that he 
gives her all she asks. For this 
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reason our Lord has taught us to 
say “ Our Father,” and not “ My 
Father,” “give ws,” “forgive us,” 
“deliver ws,” and not “ give me,” 
“forgive me,” “deliver me.” Hence, 
also, we find that the church, who 
prays seven times a day and at 
midnight in her temples, for more 
than a thousand years did not pray 
alone. The people shared in her 
prayers; they tasted with delight 
the manna hidden in the words and’ 
mysteries of the divine liturgy. 
Initiated into the sacred cycle of 
the mysteries of the Christian year, 
the faithful, hearkening to the 
voice of the Holy Ghost, came to 
know the mysteries of eternal life ; 
and therefore it should not sur- 
prise us that the chief pastors of 
the church often chose, to be a 
priest or bishop, a simple Christian 
bred only in this school of the 
liturgy, that he might pour out 
upon the people the treasures of 
wisdom and love drawn from the 
very fountain-head. 

For as prayer said in union with 
the church is light to the under- 
standing, so is it also the fire of 
divine love for the heart. The 
Christian soul does not seek seclu- 
sion when she would converse with 
God and praise his greatness and 
his tender mercy. She knows that 
the company of the bride of Christ 
could be no distraction to her. Is 
she not herself a part of this church, 
which is the spouse, and has not 
Jesus Christ said: “ Father, grant 
that they may be one, as we also 
are one”? (St. John xvii. 11). And 
does not this same dear Saviour 
assure us that when two or three 
are gathered in his name he is in 
the midst of them? (St. Matt. 
xviii. 20). Thus the soul can con- 
verse at pleasure with her God, 
who tells her that he is so near 
her; she can with David sing 
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Psalms “in the sight of the an- 
gels,” whose eternal prayer blends 
with the prayer which the church 
utters in time. 

But now for many past ages 
Christians, fettered by worldly in- 
terests, have ceased to frequent 
the holy vigils and the mystical 
hours of the day. Long before 
the rationalism of the sixteenth 
century became the ally of the he- 
resies of that period by curtailing 
the solemnity of the divine service, 
the days for the people’s uniting 
exteriorly with the prayer of the 
church had been reduced to Sun- 
days and festivals. During the 
rest of the year the solemnities of 
the liturgy were gone through with, 
but the people took no part in 
them, and each new generation in- 
creased in indifference to that which 
had been the strongest food of their 
forefathers. Individual devotion 
took the place of common prayer. 
The chant, the natural expression 
of the prayers and sorrows of the 
bride of Christ, was heard only on 
the solemn feasts. This was the 
first sad revolution in the life of 
Christians. 

But even then Christendom was 
still rich in churches and monas- 
teries, where, day and night, was 
heard the sound of the same ven- 
erable prayers as in the times gone 
by. So many hands lifted up to 
God drew down upon the earth the 
dew of heaven, calmed the tem- 
pests, and won victory for those 
who were in battle. These servants 
and handmaids of the Lord, sing- 
ing untiringly the eternal songs, 
were considered as solemnly de- 
puted by society, which was then 
still Catholic, to pay the full tri- 
bute of homage and thanksgiving 
due to God, his Blessed Mother, 
and the saints. Their meditations 
and prayers formed a treasury 
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which belonged to all} and the 
faithful gladly united themselves in 
spirit to what was done. When 
any sorrow or joy led them into 
the house of God, they loved to 
hear those untiring voices in the 
holy hours ascending for ever to 
heaven for the welfare of Christen- 
dom. At times the zealous Chris- 
tian would lay aside his worldly 
business and cares and take part in 
the office of the church, and all 
had still an intelligent appreciation 
of the holy liturgy. 

Then came the Reformation, and 
at the outset it aimed a blow at 
this organ of life in Christian so- 
ciety. It sought to put an end to 
the sacrifice of holy songs of praise. 
It strewed Christendom with the 
ruins of our temples; the clergy, 
the monks, the consecrated virgins 
were either banished or put to 
death; and the churches which 
were spared were, in a great part of 
Europe, doomed to remain silent. 
The voice of prayer was hushed, 
faith grew weak, and rationalism 
reached a fearful development, and 
now in our days we see the pillars 
of human society totter. 

Heresy had brought about a sad 
desolation, but the end was not 
yet. The nations fell into that spi- 
rit of pride which is the enemy of 
prayer. The modern spirit would 
have it that “ prayer is not action”; 
as though every good action done 
by man were not a gift of God—a 
gift which implies two prayers: 
one of petition, that it may be 
granted; and another of thanksgiv- 
ing, because it is granted. So 
there were found men who said: 
“Let us make to cease all the fes- 
tival days of God from the land” 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 8); and then came upon 
us that common calamity, which 
the good Mardochai besought God 
to avert from his people when he 
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said: “Shut not, O Lord! the lips 
of them that sing thy praise” 
(Esther xiii. 17). 

But, “ through the mercies of the 
Lord, we are not consumed ” (Lam. 
iii. 22). ‘The remnants of Israel 
were preserved from destruction, 
and,lo! “the number of them that 
believe increases in the Lord” 
(Acts v. 14). What is it that has 
moved the heart of our Lord to 
bring about this gracious conver- 
sion? Prayer has returned to its 
original channel. Numerous choirs 
of virgins consecrated to God, and, 
though far less in number, of monks 
with their holy chant, are again 
heard in our land like the voice of 
the turtle-dove (Cant. ii. 12). This 
voice grows daily stronger, and 
therefore the Lord causes his rain- 
bow to shine above the clouds. 
May the echo of this solemn pray- 
er soon again resound in our cathe- 
drals as of old! May the faith and 
generosity of the people make us 
again witness those wonders of 
past ages, which owed their great- 
ness to the homage still paid by 
the public institutions of society to 
the all-powerfulness of prayer! 

But this liturgical prayer would 
soon become powerless were the 
faithful not to join in its songs and 
melodies, at least in heart, should 
they be unable to take part other- 
wise. It redounds to the welfare 
of the nations only in proportion 
as it is understood. Open, then, 
your hearts, ye children of the Ca- 
tholic Church, and come and pray 
together the prayer of your mother. 
Come, and by your loving share in 
it fill up that harmony which is so 
sweet to the ear of God. The spi- 
rit of prayer must be revived at its 
natural source. Let us remind you 
of the exhortation of the apostle to 
the first Christians: “ Let the peace 
of Christ rejoice in yourhearts .. . 
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let the word of Christ dwell in you 
abundantly, in all wisdom: teach- 
ing and admonishing one another 
in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
canticles, singing in grace in your 
hearts to God ” (Col. iii. 15, 16). 

Nothing that we might say could 
add to this representation—which 
we have taken bodily from Gue- 
ranger—of the liturgical chant as 
the public prayer of the Christian 
people. Let us now touch briefly 
upon the other characteristic of 
plain chant. 

It is the official (offcium) hom- 
age rendered by the creature to 
the Creator, the sublime mode of 
offering continually to the in- 
comprehensible Majesty of God, 
by the representatives of creation, 
their dutiful homage of praise and 
thanksgiving. This truth has be- 
come only too generally unfami- 
liar; and our position, though tho- 
roughly ecclesiastical, will appear 
strange to many. We have but to 
look at the question from the su- 
pernatural point of view, which ac- 
knowledges God as the sole and 
last end, and, judging of all actions 
and omissions, all human institu- 
tions and undertakings, according 
as they are referred to this end, it 
assigns everything a lower or a 
higher place as it contributes in a 
greater or less degree to the glory 
of God. From this stand-point 
many a thing apparently trivial be- 
comes great and sublime, while 
things seemingly great and admira- 
ble prove to be worthless and in- 
significant. Thus the common no- 
tions about utility, gain, and suc- 
cess are seen to be in the main 
wrong and deceptive, while all ac- 
tions are the more meritorious the 
further their intention is removed 
from earth and directed to the 
honor and glory of the Divine Ma- 
jesty. 











Now, itis from this point of view 
that the holy Mass is recognized 
as the greatest and most august ac- 
tion, the action most pleasing to 
God, that man can perform upon 
earth. For from this unbloody 
sacrifice God receives an infinite in- 
crease of glory, since it lays at the 
feet of the Eternal Father in hea- 
ven the Son of God himself—he, 
the first-born of all creatures, befit- 
tingly doing the work which gives 
the greatest glory to the Blessed 
Trinity. But after the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass, what is it that 
gives the greatest glory to God? 
It is the aureola surrounding with 
its rays the Holy Sacrifice, the Ca- 
nonical Hours, never silent in the 
praise of God. Jesus Christ offers 
himself continually in heaven as an 
oblation to the Father, and in like 
manner the ever-blessed angels in 
heaven, and on earth the Catholic 
priesthood, and especially the con- 
templative orders, offer to God the 
action that next to the Holy Sacri- 
fice most contributes to his honor. 
This is the perpetual singing of 
God’s praise in the Canonical 
Hours, according to the words of 
the Psalmist: “I will sing praise 
unto thee in the sight of the an- 
gels ” (Ps. cxxxvii. 2); “ for,” says 
St. Paul, “ you are come to Mount 
Sion, and to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to the company of many thousands 
of angels.” 

We can easily see how much the 
angels have in common with the 
Catholic priesthood, in offering the 
divine sacrifice of praise in psalms 
and hymns. If we ask what God’s 


intention was in creating the an- 
gels, in the beginning of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (i. 14) we find the 
question: “ Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for those who shall receive the in- 
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But this 


heritance of salvation ?” 
does not give us a complete an- 


swer. For God does not need the 
ministry of angels to bring men to 
eternal happiness, as he needs no 
assistance in any of his works. 
The angels were created before 
man came into being, and they will 
continue to exist for ever after the 
full achievement of the work of re- 
demption. The common opinion 
is that not all the angels by far, 
not even all the classes of angels, 
are employed on earth in the ser- 
vice of man, and those who have 
some personal office to perform 
here below, as the guardian angels, 
generally belong to the lowest rank 
of the angelic choir. Very seldom, 
and only upon the highest and 
most important missions, have the 
archangels been sent to earth, 
while the principalities, the powers, 
the dominations are still further re- 
moved from us, and, as it were, from 
the higher regions of the empyrean 
rule those parts of the world 
that have been allotted to them. 
But the cherubim and seraphim, 
those exalted spirits of flame, ap- 
pear never to leave the inmost 
sanctuary of heaven, never to be 
engaged in any exterior employ- 
ment, be it of ever so great dignity. 
Whenever Holy Scripture speaks 
of them they are represented as 
being continually in the immediate 
presence of the divine Majesty. 
For what end did God create these 
lofty intelligences? Many other 
parts of Holy Scripture supply the 
answer which is wanting in the 
passage quoted above from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Ps. cii. 
21; xcvi. 8; cxlvili. 2; Heb. i. 6; 
Is. vi. 3); and the Prefaces in the 
Missal proclaim in sublime words : 
“Majestatem tuam laudant angeli, 
adorant dominationes, tremunt po- 
testates ; coeli coelorumque virtutes, 
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cherubim quoque ac seraphim, qui 
non cessant clamare quotidie una 
voce dicentes: Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus.” The holy angels form 
God's court in heaven; they are 
the attendants at the throne of his 
unapproachable Majesty. Thus 
were they manifested to the eyes 
of the Seer of the New Covenant: 
“Et vidi et exaudivi vocem ange- 
lorum multorum in circuitu throni. 
.. . Et erat numerus eorum mil- 
lia millium” (Apoc. v. 11). Thus 
were they seen by the prophet 
Daniel: “ Millia millium ministra- 
bant ei, et decies millies centena 
millia assistebant ei” (vii. 10). And 
among this host of spirits ever 
praising God the cherubim and 
seraphim stand nearest the throne 
—those wondrous spirits, glowing 
meteor-like in mysterious love of 
God. How wonderfully sublime 
is this service of God, which, the 
more it is misunderstood by a 
world entangled in its own cares, 
the more completely is it raised 
into the higher regions of contem- 
plation, not to be withdrawn from 
mankind, so sadly in need of divine 
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grace, but to throw wide open the 
gates of heaven, and shower down 
in richer streams the dew and sun- 
shine of Heaven’s clemency! ‘The 
Mass and the Office are the golden 
chains of grace that link heaven to 
earth, the double rainbow of peace 
extending its arches above the re- 
newed earth, the symbol of God’s 
covenant with his people. 

We have here unfolded the 
holiest and noblest significance of 
the liturgical chant. May it soon 
again resound in our churches, and, 
filling all with pure and holy en- 
thusiasm, offer to our Creator and 
Redeemer the grandest tribute a 
creature can pay! Surely peace 
and joy would be brought back to 
thousands, the people would lead 
happier lives, governments would 
rule more mildly, were Moses again 
to pray upon the holy mountain. 
Then would we see continued, as 
in the palmiest periods of the 
church’s history, the glorious line 
of saints, interrupted, alas ! in these 
last times, since this manifest duty 
to God has been neglected. May 
God so rule it! 
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Aizoc’s UnrIversAL Cuurcu History. 
Vol. iii. (and last). Cincinnati: Clarke 
& Co. 1878. 


The publication of this History in Eng- 
lish has dealt a death-blow to old-fash- 
ioned Protestantism, in our own country 
at least, if such a coup de grace was needed. 
The young, sincere, fair-minded, and in- 
quiring offspring of the old Protestant 
ancestry feel and know that they have 
been the victims of a gigantic swindle 
as soon as they find out the true history 
of the Reformation. Not that they ac- 
cuse their own immediate or intermedi- 
ate progenitors of intentionally deceiy- 
ing them, but that they discover the au- 
thors and original propagators of Lu- 
ther’s revolution to have duped their fore- 
fathers, and these to have transmitted, 
for the most part ignorantly, an utter 
falsification of the history of Christian- 
ity, and of the motives, character, and 
work of the party which undertook to 
change the religion of Europe. ‘This 
third volume of Alzog’s great work, 
which has the merit and advantage of 
being both complete and compendious, 
places the historical truth of the matter 
in clearer and more open view before 
the English-reading world than has 
been done heretofore. The learning, 
accuracy, and truthfulness of the narra- 
tion cannot be denied by any candid 
person, and is plainly admitted by a 
number of Protestant reviewers. Seve- 
ral so-called church histories have ap- 
peared of late years, either written in 
English or translated into the same from 
the German, which, like the eggs of the 
Poland top-knot hen, are more remark- 
able for their bulk than their quality as 
authentic history. But the sole result 
of real historical investigation has been 
to dispel the false, illusive halo of glory 
which aforetime hung around the names 
and the epoch of the Reformers. Dr. 
Alzog’s history sets them out in the 
sight of all in their real moral deformity 
and intellectual incoherence, as many 
had done before’ him, but none in such 
a conclusive and intelligib!e way for 
English readers as he has now done 
through the medium of his American 
translators and annotators. This excel- 
lent work, now complete, will not super- 
sede other histories which we possess in 


cur mother-tongue, but it will take pre- 
cedence among them. The indexes, ad- 
ditions, tables, and maps of the learned 
and diligent editors much enhance its 
value. We could have wished, had it 
been convenient for the editors to have 
added one more piece of work to their 
elaborate performance, that all the ec- 
clesiastical provinces and dioceses of 
the Catholic Church, and all those also 
of the great schismatical communions, 
might have been exhibited in tables 
easy of inspection and reference. We 
notice also occasional oddities in spell- 
ing names and in the use of words, 
which are scarcely worth the trouble of 
particular mention, and one error in re- 
gard to an eminent modern writer, San 
Severino, who is classed as a Jesuit. 
The English style is in all important 
respects excellent, and the present vol- 
ume shows a great improvement on those 
which preceded. Dr. Alzog, though 
generally accurate and remarkably im- 
partial and fair when he gives the his- 
tory of theological and philosophical 
doctrines and opinions, does not always 
show an equal insight into the doctrines 
themselves, and his judgments on such 
matters are not always profound or cor- 
rect. One instance of this is found in 
the notice of Molina (p. 426): “ Un/for- 
tunately, about this time a work appear- . 
ed in Spain, written by the Jesuit, Louis 
Molina.” We cannot consider contro- 
versies among Catholics as unfortunate, 
for only in this way can theology make 
progress, and Molina is a signal in- 
stance of that happy union of bold ori- 
ginality and independence of thought 
with profound deference for the authori- 
ty of the church by which sacred science 
is most effectually promoted. Again, it 
is said (p. 428) that the system of Moli- 
na is ‘‘more or less Pelagian in ten- 
dency.” This is neither true in fact nor 
just to those who hold the system of 
pure Molinism, irrespective of the ques- 
tion whether that system be true or false. 
Still more objectionable are the depre- 
ciatory remarks, scattered through those 
passages which give an account of the 
great moral theologians, on what is call- 
ed ‘‘casuistry,” and in particular the 
following passage: ‘‘ Unfortunately, the 
theory of ‘ Probabilism, started in the 
year 1572 by Larthelomew Medina, a 
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Dominican, was introduced into the 
schools of theology, and gave rise to a 
series of propositions of a lax and de- 
moralizing tendency.” It was not the 
theory, but a lax and abusive applica- 
tion of it, which gave rise to the afore- 
said propositions, which were never re- 
ceived by the school of Probabilist theo- 
logians, and have been condemned by 
the Holy See. Of course whatever the 
author has written must be faithfully re- 
produced by editors and translators, un- 
less expunged or altered by authority. 
But we think that in these cases quali- 
fying notes by the translators would have 
been highly opportune, 

Again, the learned author shows the 
inability to appreciate metaphysics which 
is so common to men of a decidedly 
historical genius, in his remarks on mo- 
dern efforts to revive and improve philo- 
sophical studies (beginning with p. 
goo). Scholastic methods he considers 
obsolete, and the discussions of schvol- 
men wearisome legomachy. He speaks 
truly when he condemns the intolerance 
of certain advocates of the pure and 
simple system of the Peripatetic school. 
That some of these are too exclusive, 
and exaggerate the authority of tradition 
and great masters in a matter where 
authority has the least weight, and pure 
reason the most, by comparison with 
other branches of knowledge, mathe- 
matics excepted, we freely admit. But 
it is not true in fact that the scholastic 
**methods have been long since given 
up in the study of theology and philoso- 
phy,” or are likely to be given up. On 
the contrary, they are recovering what 
ground they did lose for a time, and, as 
we think, to the great advantage of the 
two above-named sciences. Methods 
and principles are one thing, particular 
opinions are another, both in theology 
and philosophy. The latter must and 
ought to be discussed, and chiefly, 
where the supreme authority of the 
church gives no extrinsic rule, by the 
intrinsic force of argumentation upon 
the dictates of natural reason or those 
of revelation, or by deduction from pre- 
mises derived partly from each of these 
sources, with due deference, but not 
with submission, to purely human au- 
thority. There is no opening and no 
thoroughfare leading to any result, ex- 
cept by principles and methods accepted 
by all disputants, and these cannot be 
found in any “modern speculative me- 
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thods,” or anywhere except in the old, 
traditional philosophy of the great an- 
cient and medizval masters and schools, 
where Aristotie and St. Thomas have 
vindicated for themselves that supre- 
macy which belongs to the royal or- 
der of genius. 

However, we do not look to a com- 
pendious history for more than an out- 
side and superficial view of the history 
of doctrine and philosophy. It deals 
directly and chiefly with the extrinsic 
face of events and with concrete facts. 
The oditer dicta of such a work are of 
minor consequence. Dr. Alzog is a 
learned, impartial, veracious, and thor- 
oughly Catholic historian, and his work 
is a masterpiece. His American trans- 
lator is a man who is equal to the crigi 
nal author in erudition, and we must 
conclude by expressing our sense of the 
great value of his work of translation as 
also of addition by supplementary mat- 
ter and annotation, and of the excellent 
service rendered by his editorial col- 
league. An admirable preface by the 
venerable metropolitan of Cincinnati 
fitly introduces this closing, and practi- 
cally most important, volume of the com- 
plete work, and gives the whole its due 
sanction and commendation. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHI- 
LosopHy. By Rev. J. De Concilio, 
author of Catholicity and Pantheism, 
Knowledge of Mary, etc. 

** How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose ; 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’’ 
—Miutton’s Comus. 


New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 

1878. 

An adequate criticism on the work 
the first part of which is now before us 
cannot be made until we have the com- 
plete whole. This first part contains 
the Introduction, and Logic, Ontology, 
and the first half of Anthropology, under 
which is included Psychology. The 
second part will contain the rest of An- 
thropology, Cosmology, Theodicy, and 
the Evidences of Christianity. The author 
has specially aimed at writing in pure, 
idiomatic, correct English. In this he 
has on the whole succeeded remarkably 
well, the style of the present volume be- 
ing far better than that of his previous 
works. He has also aimed at making a 
book easy of understanding, attractive 
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to younger students, and really elemen- 
tary. In this effort, also, he has attain- 
ed no small success. The interspersing 
of choice and apposite selections of 
poetry here and there, and in general 
the literary tinting which softens the 
bare outlines of metaphysical reasoning, 
is, in our opinion, a happy thought, and 
we are quite sure that the young lads 
and lasses of sixteen or seventeen years 
who may have to study this book will 
bless the author for his little fragrant nose- 
gays of poesy, especially in the winter, 
when they cannot relieve the monotony of 
the study and class rooms by looking out 
of window at trees and flowers. The au- 
thor follows the scholastic doctrine of 
St. Thomas as commonly received in the 
most approved schools, and we have not 
observed anything thus far calling for 
special notice. The second part will treat 
of much more difficult and disputed ques- 
tions, we trust with the same judgment 
and prudence which are seen in the 
general principles laid down in the in- 
troduction. As for the value of this 
Philosophy as an elementary text-book, 
we wait to hear the opinion of teachers 
and pupils who have made use of it. 
Experto crede. This can hardly be done 
before the complete work is published, 
and we trust that the Reverend author, 
who has prepared this first volume with 
a truly marvellous rapidity, will be as 
prompt as possible in giving us the one 
which will complete his undertaking. 
At the same time we suggest to him, in 
compliance with his invitation, that this 
first part is still susceptible of some 
emendations and improvements. We 
have heard it remarked, by a friend upon 
whose judgment we place much reliance, 
that the chapter on Universals is not 
sufficiently plain and to the ordinary 
reader intelligible. In the chapter on 
Substance the author makes ‘‘to exist 
by itself” synonymous with “to exist 
f:om itself,’ or uncaused ; whereas, in 
the language of our best authors, it de- 
notes existing as a complete supposi- 
tum, marking the distinction from exis- 
tence iz itself asasubstance. In another 
place he uses the word éy in this latter 
sense, where he asks (p. 212): ‘‘ Does 
each nature absolutely require its own 
subsistence in order to exist and act; or 
is it possible and sufficient for it to sub- 
sist 4y the actuality of another nature?” 
Again, in explaining animation the lan- 
guage used is too explicit to suit the fas- 
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tidious taste of English-speaking people, 
and therefore unsuitable for the class- 
room. In style and the use of English 
words and idioms there are some inadver- 
tent slips and departures from the princi- 
ples laid down by the author which are 
excusable in a foreigner, but still need 
correction. The use of ‘ Nominals” 
for ‘‘Nominalists” is incorrect. ‘‘ The 
beautiful spiritual” should be “the 
spiritual beautiful,” or, better, “the 
spiritually beautiful.” The Latin term 
ignoratio elenchi is employed when ‘the 
ignoring of the pointat issue, or something 
equivalent, would do better. We have 
noticed other faults of this kind, some of 
which may be errors of the press, and 
we recommend a careful revision in this 
respect by an accurate English scholar, 
both of this volume and of the one in 
preparation. 

There seems to be a considerable 
amount of irascibility among the great 
philosophers, and it is likely that we 
may have some lively controversy. For 
ourselves, we endeavor to bear in mind 
the advice of the great Pope, not of 
Rome but of England : 


“* Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well.’ 


Let every one write according to his 
gifts and lights, if he keep within the 
bounds of orthodoxy. It is no easy 
thing to make an easy text-book of 
philosophy. Repeated experiments will 
produce by and by, we hope, a master- 
piece. We desire to welcome all who 
write with competent knowledge and a 
good intention, and to be impartial in 
recognizing merit wherever we find it, 
criticising modestly and with a kindly 
spirit. 

Pereat diabolus ! 

Pereant osores ! 

VIVAT PHILOSOPHIA ! 

Vivant professores ! 
Procedamus in pace! Amen. 


De RE SACRAMENTARIA PRALECTIONES- 
SCHOLASTICO- DOGMATIC QUAS IN CoL- 
LEGIO SS. Corbis Jesu AD Woopstockx 
HABEBAT A.D. 1877-78. A-milius M. 
De Augustinis, S.J., Libr. Duo Prior. 
de Sacr. in Gen. de Bapt. Confirm, 
Euch. Woodstock: Ex Off. Typ. 
Coll. Benziger Fratres et al. 1878, 


Father De Augustinis is the colleague 
of Father Mazzella in the chair of dogma- 
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tic theology at the scholasticate of Wood- 
stock. The course embraces four years, 
divided between the two professors, one 
of whom, called the morning professor, 
lectures daily on the topics of one de- 
partment of theology, such as De Deo, 
De Gratia, etc. ; the other, called the 
evening professor, also lectures daily on 
those of a second department, embrac- 
ing De Re Sacramentaria, etc. Father 
De Augustinis is the evening professor, 
and this present volume is his first con- 
tributicn to the complete course which 
is in the way of being published at 
Woodstock. We understand that the 
three volumes already published will be 
followed during the current year by two 
others, and that the whoie course will ap- 
pear in due time. The same thorough- 
ness of treatment is manifest in the 
present treatise which we have seen in 
the preceding ones, and a general simi- 
larity of method with that followed by 
Father Mazzella. It requires no little 
time and ‘study to make a thorough ap- 
preciation of such a work possible, and 
without such previous examination we 
could not venture to express a formed 
and critical opinion on the precise and 
characteristic merits of such an impor- 
tant and elaborate treatise as this one is. 
That it is erudite and able is obvious 
from even a cursory inspection, and 
there seems to be a general similarity in 
exposition of doctrine to the treatise of 
Cardinal Franzelin on the same subjects. 
The Woodstock course will certainly 
take the first rank among its compeers 
as aseries of enlarged text-books, of the 
greatest utility to professors, advanced 
students, and the clergy in general. 

We must say a word in praise of the 
typographical and mechanical part of 
the Woodstock publications, which 
would do credit to any printing estab- 
lishment in the country. 

In conclusion we beg leave to ex- 
press an opinion that when the task of 
summing up the theology of the past is 
completed, there remains a new and 
great work to be undertaken, for which 
more original investigation and thought 
will be required, because the road has 
not been prepared by so many great 
leaders. A great part of the theology 
which is taken up in refuting the errors 
of the past three centuries is rapidly be- 
coming obsolete. The errors of the day 
are new phases of falsehood which must 
be confronted and quelled by new phases 
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of the truth. Besides, we think that 
those who study theology con amore 
thirst after something more than the 
systematic presentation suitable for a 
class-book, and that this thirst can only 
be satisfied by the waters springing out 
of the old scholastic theology in which 
there is a large infusion of the philoso- 
phical element. Father Ramiére’s last 
brochure has expressed admirably what 
the intellectual want of the age is, and 
the special task of those who are now 
called to labor in the construction of the 
edifice of Catholic science. The Cath- 
olics of America ought tobe animated by 
a generous spirit of emulation to equal 
their European brethren in the prosecu- 
tion of the higher and the sacred science. 
We have reason to be proud of the Col- 
lege of Woodstock and of the works 
which have emanated from it already, 
and we hope that what has been thus far 
accomplished is an earnest of more to 
come, and of other like institutions of 
learning to be raised to an equally high 
grade or to be newly founded and estab- 
lished. 

In an appendix to the treatise of Father 
De Augustinis some propositions con- 
demned by the S. C. in 1875 are for the 
first time, so far as we know, published. 
It would seem that any Catholic theolo- 
gian ought to condemn them even with- 
out any judicial censure having been 
pronounced. However, as they relate 
to one of the most abstruse, difficult, and 
disputed questions in metaphysics—viz., 
that of the matter and form of corporeal 
substance—the decision of the S. C. will 
undoubtedly be a certain safeguard 
against possible errors into which ama- 
teurs in philosophy might fall unawares, 
unless they were warned in due season, 
and therefore we are glad to see them pub- 
lished in an authentic form. The agree- 
ment in philosophy which is so desira- 
ble does not exist as yet even among 
those who profess adhesion in general to 
the principles and method of the Tho- 
mistic school, and it cannot be brought 
about except by thorough discussion. 
Happily, all parties are docile to the au- 
thority of the Holy See, and devoted to 
the cause of purity in faith and doctrine. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the dis- 
cussion of philosophical questions which 
have a connection with the manner of 
defending and explaining theological 
doctrines, conducted with sincerity and 
sobriety,* will. conduce to the clearer 
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manifestation of the truth respecting 
those matters which are at present left 
by the church to investigation and argu- 
ment in the schools; and promote har- 
mony of sentiment and conviction, so 
far as that is attainable, under the guid- 
ance of that authority which is assisted 
by divine wisdom in abstaining from 
deciding disputes prematurely, and in 
making those opportune decisions which 
are always welcome to those who love 
only truth, and love it for its own sake 
alone. 


Soncs, LEGENDS, AND BALLADS. By 
John Boyle O’Reilly. Boston: The 
Pilot Publishing Co. 1878. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of 
Mr. O’Reilly’s poems. To those that 
are best known are here added many 
new and beautiful ones, though we doubt 
not the old favorites—those strange, 
weird, melodious, and startlingly novel 
‘Songs of the Southern Seas ”—will 
still remain the favorites. To our own 
thinking Mr. O’Reiily is best at a bal- 
lad. He has the swing, the roll, the 
picturesque imagination, the free com- 
mand of a homely English and a simple 
imagery that teil best in this good cld 
style of poem, which unhappily seems 
to be growing rarer and rarer. Then, 
too, he tells a story with great art, and 
generally springs a surprise on his read- 
ers. We trust he will not abandon this 
rich vein for the more modern and mawk- 
ish style of verse that begins and ends 
in nothing. Here and there throughout 
the volume is scattered a sweet little 
song, or a happy conceit, or a few verses 
full of tender fancy and gentle expres- 
sion. This last-mentioned quality is 
rare in Mr. O'Reilly. His imagination 
is more fiery than tender, his expression 
more vigorous than sweet. Sometimes 
he seems to have written in too great a 
hurry, under the glow of an excitement 
which is not always inspiration. The 
result too often is a careless versifica- 
tion, which is rarely to be found in his 
longer and more finished poems. The 
poem “ Star-Gazing” will illustrate our 
meaning : 


“* Let be what is; why sbould we strive and wres- 
tle 
With awkward skill against a subtle dcubt, 
Or pin a mystery neath our puny pestle, 
And vainly try to bray its secret out ? 
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“What boots it me to gaze at other planets, 
And speculate on sensate beings there? 
It comforts not that, since the moon began its 
Well-ordered course, it knew no breath of 
Gewee 


Every man, even a poet, has his bent. 
Had Shakspere attempted to write like 
Chaucer, he would in all probability 
never have won the heart and the mind 
of the world. Mr. O’Reilly’s bent does 
not seem to be the subtle and metaphy- 
sical. To “pin a mystery ’neath our 
puny pestle, and vainly strive to bray its 
secret out,” is, to say the least, a very 
confused and confusing figure. “ Pla- 
nets” and “began its,” too, is a very 
limping rhyme, and “ there” and “ air” 
might have been easily improved upon. 
So with “Venus” and ‘seen us,” 
“‘ greater” and “ sweeter,” “ minor” and 
“diviner,” ‘ Satellite” and “ might,” 
‘*centre” and “enter,” “road” and 
“God,” “science” and “ appliance,” 
“raiment” and ‘‘ payment,” “betrays” 
and ‘‘ blaze”—in fact, as many rhymes 
almost as the poem contains. 

The same fault is to be noticed in sev- 
eral other poems, and it is strange to us 
how they can have passed Mr. O’Reilly’s 
sharp eye and harmonious ear. ‘The 
rarer, tenderer tone we have noticed 
above is beautifully expressed in the 
short poem, 


“FOR EVER. 


“ Those we love truly never die, 
Though year by year the sad memorial wreath, 
A ring and flowers, types of life and death, 
Are laid upon their graves. 


“* For death the pure life saves, 
And life all pure is love ; and love can reach 
From heaven to earth, and nobler lessons teach 
Than those by mortals read. 


** Well blest is he who has a dear one dead ; 
A friend he has whose face will never change, 
A dear communion that will not grow s!range ; 
The anchor of a love is death. 


“* The blesséd sweetness of a loving breath 
Will reach our cheek all fresh through weary 


years. 
For her who died long since, ah ! waste not tears : 
She’s thine unto the end. 


“ Thank God for one dear friend, 
With face still radiant with the light of truth, 
Whose love comes laden with the scent of youth, 
Through twenty years of death.” 


Very rarely nowadays do we come 
across poems so sweet and sad and true 
and touching as this, and of him who 
has written it all good things may be 
hoped. 
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TRUE MEN AS WE NEED THEM. A Book 
of Instruction for Men in the World. 
By Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, L.D. New 
York : Peter F. Collier. 1878. 


It is to be hoped that “men in the 
world” will take up this book of instruc- 
tion. They will find in it much practi- 
cal wisdom, sound sense, and lessons in 
life and conduct that, if only even half 
taken to heart, would render this world 
a much happier place of abode than it 
now is for very many. Certainly one 
cannot read Dr. O’Reilly’s very interest- 
ing volume without thinking not only 
how good it would be were we only all 
to live as he would have us—true Chris- 
tian men—but /ow easy it is to do it if we 
would only try. If to arouse this feeling 
in the heart of his reader was one of the 
excellent and learned author’s objects in 
writing his book, he has certainly suc- 
ceeded so far; and we only trust he may 
succeed in something more than arous- 
ing a mere passing sentiment. He has 
covered most of the avocations in life and 
all grades of society, and by example, 
precept, kindly exhortation, set before 
us not the ideal but the vea/ man in cach, 
and how very possibiea beingheis. The 
author believes in manhood ; he believes 
that these days may be made just as he- 
roic as any others by the lives of men; 
and this strong faith greatly facilitates 
the task he has set himself—to woo men 
of the world out of that atmosphere of 
thought and action that makes lives 
which might be noble mean or color- 
less. There is nothing more heroic than 
to be a Christian in deed as well as in 
name, and this greatest heroism is open 
toall men. We cannot attempt to give 
an idea of Dr. O’Reilly’s book. It cov- 
ers man’s life in its family, social, and 
business relations. It is a book that 
one can read through, or pick up and 
dip into at a leisure moment, with equal 
profit. Every reader will find something 
peculiarly applicable to himself. It is 
calculated to give courage to those who 
are despondent about life here and here- 
after. Indeed, the whole book is heal- 
thy, cheery, and strong, yet, like its 
companion volume, 7he Mirror of True 
Womanhood, permeated by a spirit of 
tender piety and charitable humanity. 
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They are both excellent works, and we 
heartily wish for them the success they 
richly merit. To men and women “in 
the world,” to whom Dr. O'Reilly here 
chiefly addresses himself, works of spiri- 
tual guidance are, as a rule, hard to 
read. The life therein depicted seems, 
though it may not be, hopelessly far 
away from their every-day life. It is 
just here that Dr. O'Reilly steps in. 
Publishers, of course, know their own 
business best; but it occurs to us that if 
The Mirror of True Womanhood and 
True Men as We Need Them were pro- 
duced in a very cheap and ‘ handy” 
form, they would reach very many whom 
they would not otherwise reach, ani 
great good might result. Their present 
form makes them too cumbersome for 
books that would make the best kind of 
“pocket companions,” 


O’CONNELL CENTENARY RECORD, 18735. 
Published by authority of the O’Con- 
nell Centenary Committee. Dub- 
lin: Joseph Dollard. 1878. 


We can do no more at present than 
acknowledge the receipt of this magnifi- 
cent volume, which is just to hand. In 
a future number we shall give it the at- 
tention it richly deserves. 


EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND Ho.ipays. Boston: Thomas B. 
Noonan & Co. 1878. 


A very neat, clear, well-printed, and 
well-arranged edition, reflecting much 
credit on the publishers. 


WE have received from the Catholic 
Publication Society Co. Deharbe's Cate- 
chism No. 2; The Young Girl's Month of 
October, by the author of Golden Sands ; 
and the Jutroductory History of the Unit- 
ed States for the use of schools. 

From James Sheehy a new edition, 
with important addenda by the Rev. R. 
Brennan, of Miles O’Reilly’s Zives of the 
Trish Martyrs and Confessors ; and Th 
Joint Venture, by E. A. Fitzsimon. 

From Henry C. Lea (Philadelphia) 
Superstition and Force, by Henry C. Lea. 

These works will receive due attention 
later. 





